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VOLUME 49 + + NUMBER 6 
PRICE THIRTY CENTS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





‘Not by claims, but by performance 
Are reputations made. . 
*Tis not your estimate, 
But your customer’ S estimate 
That counts. | 
His estimate of the work 
He can expect from you. 
The inks you use are the index 
_ Of your class in Printerdom. 
- Since like and like _ | — 
Have ever a mutual attraction, 
°Tis but inevitable, that 
Ullman’s inks are always found, 
Where the best printing is done. | 





Sigmund Ullman Co. 
= New York (uptown) Philadelphia 


New York (downtown) : _» . Cleveland 
Chicago” Cincinnati. 
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Cardboards 
& Bristols 


The convenience, time and 


Our Customers Will money-saving value of our 


Tell You That great line of 


When You Buy CARDBOARDS 
BUTLER & BRISTOLS 


BRAN D S is something every buyer of 


this class of stock should 
You Are Positive of know about. 


Getting Utmost The assortment, which is 
V ] a] necessarily an extensive 
alue al one, embraces a complete 
Unequaled range in quality and price 


for every purpose for which 


Service stock of this kind is used. 


| INN WM 








ASK FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES ON THE CLASS OF STOCK YOU BUY; 
YOU'LL BE INTERESTED IN WHAT WE HAVE TO SUBMIT. 


I 


Distributors of ‘‘ Butler Brands” 


Standard Paper Co... ee -- Milwaukee, Wis. American Type FoundersCo. .. Spokane, Wash, 
Interstate PaperCo. .. oe Kansas City, Mo. American Type Founders Co. .... Vancouver, 
Southwestern Paper Co. .. «» «+ Dallas, Tex. British Col. 
Southwestern Paper Co... .. -» Houston, Tex. National Paper @ Type Co. -- New York City 
Pacific Coast PaperCo. .. San Francisco, Cal. (Export only) 

Mississippi Valley PaperCo. .. .. St. Louis, Mo. National Paper @& Type Co. .. City of Mexico, Mex. 
Sierra Paper Co. .. ee NC Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper @ TypeCo. .. City of Monterey, 
Oakland PaperCo, .. ‘ as Oakland, Cal. Mex. 
Central Michigan Paper Co. . Grand Rapids, Mich, National Paper @& Type Co. .. -. Havana, Cuba 
Mutual PaperCo. .. Pe -» Seattle, Wash, 
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J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 


Established 1844 


CHICAGO 
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“‘Made in America”’ 
The Superiority of 
American Made Cover Paper 


The phrase 
“Made in America”, when ap- 
* plied to paper products, has come to have 
an even greater significance than its counterpart 
“Made in Europe” ever possessed in relation to any 
imported article. 
The excellence of American cover paper has long been real- 
ized abroad, and America, by reason of its natural resources, 
is irrefutably the leading paper manufacturing country of the 
world, Material and water power is plentiful, and the experience of 
American manufacturers is unequalled. The paper industry of the 
United States ranks with the most important of American industrics. - 
The more progressive American manufacturers, in every line of trade—- 
those who keep closely in touch with the paper market—now publish all their 
catalogs, price lists, etc., on American paper. The most experienced and * 
careful business firms go a step further, and make it a point to specify one 
of the various grades of Kamargo Covers for use with all their printed 
matter. The complete selection offered by the Kamargo line, the wide 
adaptability and the rare service supplied by Kamargo Covers make 
them, in fact, irresistible to the experienced buyer. 
Since 1808, Kamargo Covers have been manufactured by the Kamargo 
Mills at Watertown, New York. Today, they are the result of a 
combination of over a hundred years of manufacturing experi- 
ence, the finest materials procurable for the particular pur- 
pose of each grade, and the most up-to-date equipment. 
They are superior from every standpoint—the more 
notable being their fastness of color (realized 
only by comparing them with others after 
exposure to strong sunlight) and 
their durability when 
folded. 


KNOWLTON 
BROTHERS 











SATwo Page Advertisement 
op Your Benz 


HIS big advertisement appears in the September SYSTEM annual. It 

is only one of a long series of full page and larger advertisements we 
publish for your benefit each year. It will be followed by full pages in Oc- 
tober and November, and read by hundreds of thousands of paper buyers. 
Scores of YOUR customers will read this advertisement. It will interest 
them in Kamargo Covers and influence them to ask you for full details. 
This will give you many opportunities for quick sales. It will also help 
you to secure new customers by recommending Kamargo Covers to 
other paper buyers who have been attracted by our advertising. 


KNOWLTON@ = 


WATERTOWN 


























Its Specialized Variety, 
and Advantages 


The quality bs 
Oy of Kamargo Covers which appeals 
most forcibly to actual users, however, is the 
specialized varicty they offer—a different cover for 
each separate purpose. Instead of having to employ one 
yf or two grades for all uses—whcether unnecessarily tough, heavy’ ‘WY 
J or expensive, Kamargo users have a choice of five varied grades 
By anda scorc of distinct colors and finishes, 

@ Fora folder where permanency is not desired, “Liberty” covers supply the 
corresponding cost saving. Where an attractive, dainty, light-weight and low 
carrying charge cover is needed—“Comet” fills the bill. “Cheviot” covers have 
a crash finish and are chosen for durability. “Alhambra” and “Conqueror” covers 

wy are both unusually durable, and, where permanency is desired—in spite of any 

@ amount of handling—they are selected. 

The varied grades besides their adaptability also permit a widé range of price selection 
—often affording substantial saving in cost—the price varying with the quality and 
permanence desirea. 
Another feature of Kamargo Covers is the fact that 
manufacture than in any other cover stock made. As a result, Kamargo Covers permit of 
more artistic treatment—give catalogs a longer selling life—secure attention—and give 
all printed matter maximum efficiency constantly. They are the cream of American 
paper products. 

a All business firms—large or small—who wish to reduce the expense and double the 
pulling power of their literature need only to SPECIFY Kamargo Covers when 
ordering—that is all. 

Our staff of artists and printing experts are always at the disposal of our custo- 
mers. These skilled men have prepared, as a sample of their work, an 
exhibit called 


Kamargo Mills Samples de Luxe 


This expensive book, containing 31 practical, helpful sug- 
gestions for making your catalogs most durable and 
effective, will be sent free on request. 
Write us on your letterhead— 


probably more care is exercised in their 


COVER DEPT. A 


WATERTOWN 
NEW YORK 











Why it Days Printers T@ 
Reve mend Kamargo Covers 


ee Specialized variety offered by the Kamargo Line—the different grades, colors, 
weights and finishes—will enable you to do more distinctive work and insure enthusi- 


astic customers. 
The organization and century of experience back of Kamargo Covers will give your 


shop prestige. You have simply to co-operate with us by recommending Kamargo 








Covers in order to cash in on all our advertising. 
We have already influenced your customers to use more effective cover paper—you merely 
need to guide their selection. A letter asking us for our beautiful KAMARGO MILLS 


SAMPLES DE LUXE will start the ball rolling. Why not write today? 
Address Cover Department B 


BROTHERS 


NEW YORK 
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LITHOTONE BRASS RULE IMPARTS THAT GRAY EFFECT 
WHICH IS AN IMPORTANT FEATURE IN ALL 
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MADE IN TWVENTY-FOUR INCH STRIPS 


WVRITE FOR COMPLETE BOOKLET SHOWVING TEN SERIES OF 
LITHOTONE RULE—SOME FINER, SOME HEAVIER 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
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ORIGINATOR OF ARTISTIC TYPOGRAPHIC EFFECTS 
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AVE YOU GOT YOURS? 


Our new line of Sample Units is just off the press. The 
line includes sixty-one separate Sample Books or Units, 
showing over a thousand different items. 


A separate Sample Unit is devoted to each of the stocks listed below. 





All the cover and title pages are by Will Bradley, and the designs used to 
illustrate the stocks are prize designs submitted in competition. 


The designs are printed in one, two, three, four and five colors. The “Strathmore 
Quality” Line has been divided into groups—as the table shows. Write to-day 
for the group or groups of Units showing the kind of papers that you use. 


No post card or blank sheet requests. 





Strathmore Paper Company 


Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 





The STRATHMORE QUALITY LINE 





GROUP 1 
Writing Papers 











GROUP 2 
Book Papers 








GROUP 3 
Cover Papers 








Strathmore Deed 


Strathmore Parchment 
Alexandra Linen Bond 
Wroronoco Bond 
Woronoco Damask 
Fairfield Parchment 
Telanian Extra Super 
Scotia Bond 
Saxon Bond 
Stratford Bond 
Paragon Bond 
Wild Grass Bond 





Strathmore 
Deckle Edge Book 
& Cover 


Alexandra Book 


Fairfield 
Deckle Edge 


Strathmore 
Japan 


Alexandra Japan 
Fairfield Japan 
Old Cloister Book 
Old Stratford Book 


Alexandra Deckle 
Edge Book & Cover 


and Bristols 





Old Stratford 


Parchment Cover 
Old Cloister Cover 
Rhododendron Cover 


Rhododendron 
Folding Bristols 


Rhododendron 
Duplex Bristol 


Rhododendron 
Box Cover 


Alexis Cover 


Alexis Folding Bristol 
Tapestry Cover 


Strathmore 
Chameleon Cover 


Adirondack Cover 


Carillon Cover 


Fairfield Cover 
Fairfield Bristol 


Woronoco Cover 
Woronoco Bristol 
Damask Bristol 
Wild Grass Cover 
Wild Grass Duplex 
Wild Grass Box Cover 
Clanford Cover 





GROUP 4 
Business An- 
nouncement Stocks 











Strathmore Deckle Edge 
Announcements 


Rhododendron 


Announcements 
Stratford Writings 


Strathmore Deckle Edge 
ritings 
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Our New Factory 





Not the largest, but the cleanest, 

most complete and best equipped 

machine-shop in the U. S. 
Electrical throughout. 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


Erie, Pa. 


Chicago New York City 
343 South Dearborn Street 38 Park Row 


Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Texas 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 1102 Commerce Street 























THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST 1 Two REVOLUTION, COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION | w IT H | THAT OF ANY 0° OTHER. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Connilitin Agents, Toronto, Ontario 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 168-172 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, SEATTLE, DALLAS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








National Paper & Type Company, 31 Burling Slip, New York, pincer rh : America, with branches in Mexico, ‘Cuba, Peru, Argentina and Chile. 


The Babcock Optimus 








The Babcock Optimus 








“In the spring of 1906 we installed five Optimus 
presses, and in 1907 these were followed by six others. 
This was pretty good evidence that the first battery was 
satisfactory. We have yet to see another press that 
could induce us to change our opinion.” 

“I am pleased to enclose you my check to pay for the 
No. 7 Optimus recently installed. The fact that this is 
the seventh Optimus I have sent you my check for is 
as good an unsolicited testimonial as I can send you.” 

“Several years ago we purchased one of your Optimus 
presses after making a thorough investigation. We have 
since put in five additional. Through them we have 
saved money, and above all have been free from worry.” 

“We are pleased with the No. 9 four-roller Optimus, 
the fifth machine of your make purchased, recently in- 
Stalled. It is the smoothest running press we have ever 
seen. The most difficult forms are handled with ease.” 

“If a printer used Optimus presses for a term of years, 
and purchases the same make as the growth of business 
demands new machinery, it would appear to be good 
evidence that such machines wear well, are economical 
to operate, and are money makers. Such has been my 
action. I have no cylinders in use but the Optimus. I 
have one in steady use for twenty years on which repairs 
have been but a few cents, is still in good register, and 
shows remarkably small wear.” 


“The 29% x60 is the last sheet of a run of 740,000, 
and I am satisfied I can take the same press and the 
same plates and get half as many more. The four-color 
covers were run on the No. 6.” 

“We are so well pleased with tne presses already in- 
stalled that it is our intention to replace with Optimus 
presses our cylinders of other manufacture.” 

The manager of a Western publishing house using 
twelve or more Optimus presses, nearly all large size, 
was asked to give his opinion of the press. He replied: 

“We set a new Optimus beside a new — of the same 
size; both were running on the same class of work, 
much of the time on identical forms. The superiority 
of the Optimus was apparent from the outset, and has 
continued.- It was quicker in make ready; easier in its 
wear on forms; much more rigid under impression; re- 
tained adjustment perfectly, in marked contrast with 
the other; ran at high speed much more smoothly and 
evenly, avoiding trouble with the automatic feed; and 
at a time when repair bills on the — had amounted to 
a figure approaching the unreasonable, the repair cost 
on the Optimus had not been one cent. Up to the pres- 
ent the original Optimus, put in ten years ago, has cost 
nothing. We have bought none but Optimus presses 


since, and all perform equally well.” 


Copies of the complete letters containing the above quotations furnished 
upon request, accompanied by many others. 


SET IN AUTHORS ROMAN 











Speed, Register, Distribution, Impression and Delivery 
absolutely superior in combination to the same features 
as incorporated in all other Two-Revolution presses and 
making for a product of higher quality, in greater quan- 
tity, at less cost of production than can be produced by 
all other Two-Revolution presses: these are our claims— 
iterated and reiterated — for 


mn, 


»e PREMIER 


The PREMIER 


the BEST of All the Two-Revolution Presses 
Let Us Tell You About It 








AGENCIES 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- The WH ITLOCK PRINTIN G-PRESS 


nati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
sisco, Spokane, seattle, Pals | MTANUFACTURING COMPANY 
AMERICAN TYPE FouNDERS Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Messrs.J. H. SCHROETER ' 
& Bro., 133 Central Ave. DERBY, CONN. 
Toronto,Ont.— Messrs. MANTONBROs., 


105 Elizabeth St., Canada West, N E W Y O R K, 2 kK d S treet an d B roa d wa y 


Moe c, Gro, M. STEWART, 
92 McGill St., Canada East. F P : 
Halifax, N. S.— PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, Fuller ( Flatiron ) Building 
ea 27. Bedford Row, Maritime 
»rovinces. a . 
London, Eng.—Messrs. T. W. & C. B. BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 
SHERIDAN, 65-69 Mt. Pleasant, E. C. 
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TYPICAL ARCTIC SCENERY FOUND ON THE POLAR CRUISE OF. THE ‘‘tGROSSER KURFUERST”’ 





Permission North German Lloyd S.S. Co. 


DUND ON THE POLAR CRUISE OF THE ‘‘GROSSER KUR 





Old ¥HampshiveAo 


idea is that good printing and good paper 
are cheaper than cheap printing and cheap 
paper. The buyer who cuts the cost of either 
may save in one place, but he will lose in 
ten thousand. 

From the cost of ten thousand letter- 
heads on Old Hampshire Bond, well de- 
signed and printed, an apparent saving of 
ten— perhaps fifteen —dollars may be made. 
But as each of these letter-heads, bearing a 
selling message, finally reaches the hands of 
ten thousand prospective customers the 
opportunity for loss is beyond estimate. For 
a seeming economy of five hundred dollars, 
much less ten or fifteen, no business house 
ought to forego even the slightest chance of 
creating ten thousand good impressions. 

Don’t you think you ought to explain 
this to your customers who buy letter-heads 
of you? 


Hampshire Paper Company He 


We are the only Papermakers in the world Hampshire} 
making Bond Paper exclusively ff} hy jj 


rt) 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 








Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark A 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


52-54 So. So. Fors} syth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719:721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


COLUM BUS 


305 Mt. Vernon Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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Have You Posted Yourself 
On “Oswego” Cutters? 


q Do you know that every “Oswego” machine has at least three points 
of superiority not found in any other cutter? 

q Do you know that the “Oswego” Auto Rapid Production Cutter gives 
you back its purchase price by the saving in power alone—besides produc- 
ing perfect work at a saving of both time and labor? 


q Do you know that a// “Oswego” cutters—from the little bench cutter 
to the giant auto—are more powerful, productive and economical than 
any other cutting machine yet produced P 

@ All this and more you’ll find out in our book, ‘‘ Some Unvarnished 


Facts.’’ It gives suggestions resulting from one-third of a century’s expe- 
rience making cutting machines exclusively. Send for the book to-day. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor OSWEGO, N. Y. 
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@ That paper is good 
whose characteristics 
are such that every 
customer becomes a 
pleased customer 
and every order exe- 
cuted on that grade 
of stock brings in 
another and a larger 


order. 


@ Price is secondary. 
But when you get a 
paper, ata moderate 
price, with this rare 
ability to bring repeat 
orders, you make it 
easier for the cus- 
tomer to buy, and 
easier for you to sell. 
The price and general 
make-up of 


WORTHIMORE BOND 


**It has the crackle’’ 


has such character- 


istics. 


insure its being one 


of these “self-sellers.” 


The Whitaker Paper Company 


Cincinnati 


New York Office 


Gordon L. Reese, Manager 
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Bay State Paper Co. 


Boston 
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The Seybold 20th Century 
Automatic Cutting Machine 


SEYBOLD PATENTS 
Illustration 38-inch, 44-inch and 50-inch Sizes 


THE SEYBOLD 20TH CENTURY CUTTING MACHINE REPRESENTS: 
Highest Efficiency — Greatest Dependability —Lowest Cost of Maintenance 





Caves al of the many original features of construction and equipment are: A high-speed chain-driven 
back gauge (on smaller sizes). € An automatic clamp with power applied at both ends— 
guaranteeing uniform pressure through its entire surface. | Down and shear cutting strains come 
directly underneath the table at the strongest point of the machine, affording absolute rigidity and avoiding 
entirely vibration to the knife— resulting in smooth and even cutting. @ Patented safety locking device 
which, in addition to a very efficient automatic brake, doubly insures the knife remaining up after the clutch 
been released, thus minimizing danger of accident to the operator. 





THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper-Mills, 
Paper-Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: NEw York, 70 Duane Street; CHICAGO, 112-114 Harrison St., New Rand-McNally Bldg. 
AGENCIES: J. H.ScHRoETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.;.J. L. MorRRISON Co., Toronto, Ont.; TORONTO TYPE FounpDrRyY Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
THE BARNHART TyPE FouNnpDRY Co., 1102 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 
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Wicro-Ground. 
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“New Process’’ quality. New package. 
““COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


New York Office —W. E. ROBBINS, 29 Murray St. 
Phone, 6866 Barclay 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina 
Sole Agents for Canada 


wp Ur" H-°- Nl, ea 


NY, 


MUVA JOwEs 
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COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . ° 

First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . 

First to use special steels for paper work . 

First to use a special package . > ° © ° ° . ° 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . . ° ° 


COES is Always Best! 
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Making Money from Advertisements 


—Without Paying for Them 


The Printer’s Profit 
in Paper Advertising 


If national advertising of Writing and 
Printing Papers only influenced the busi- 
ness public to specify advertised brands, 
the paper mills that are paying for this 
advertising could not justly claim the 
support of the printing trade. 


The most they could say to printers 
would be :— ‘‘ Handle our brands because 
our advertising will make your customers 
ask for them.”’ 


But their advertising is doing vastly more 
than this. 


It is not only zncreasing the use and drver- 
sifying the uses of Printed Matter, but 
elevating the standard of quality. 


There are two general agents of direct 
sale—the Spoken word, and the Written 
or Printed word —the salesman, and the 
letter, catalog, booklet and folder. 


The use of the latter agent is the most 
important development in ‘“‘selling by 
description,’’ and its increasing applica- 
tion to the marketing of every kind of 
merchandise is largely due to national 
advertising of writing and printing papers. 


This advertising, by making business men 
study Writing and Printing Papers as se//- 
ing agents and by emphasizing the higher 
efficiency of the better grades, is creating 
new buyers of paper, developing sma// 


buyers into 4g buyers, and raising the 
standards of quality for letter-heads, cata- 
logs, booklets, and folders. 


And this means the use of more, and 
better, and more elaborate Business Lit- 
erature —more printing, higher-grade 
printing, and more and more profitable 
printing orders. 


Thoughtful printers appreciate the advan- 
tage of having their customers ask for 
advertised brands—brands behind the 
quality and uniformity of which stand the 
reputations of publicly known paper mills. 


For the advertising that has influenced a 
customer to ask for a particular paper by 
name has settled that customer’s paper 
opinions for him—has convinced him as 
to the best kind of paper for his kind of 
job—has relieved the printer of submitting 
endless samples and awaiting uncertain 
decisions — has, in 99 cases out of 100, 
already decided that customer to order a 
better paper and a digger and better and 
more effective printing job than he other- 
wise would have ordered. 


This is the prznter’s profit in paper adver- 
tising — the value of paper advertising to 
the printing trade—and the reason why 
every printer should personally recommend 
advertised brands to his customers. 


OOH 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 


The System Company is publishing a booklet of full size reproductions of all page or larger paper advertisements that appear in the 


September System Annual. A copy will be promptly mailed to any commercial printer requesting it on his letter-head. 
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LARGEST 


¥587 BOOKLET -CIRCULAR 
FOLDER WITH FEEDER ATTACHMENT 





Form No.3 
16 RighT ANGLE 





OBLon, 
Onserteg 16°) 


LARGEST 


Wurm Drawe, Company 
Boston, Massacnusetts 





Bostrom, April 27, 1912. 


The Dexter Polder Cc., 
185 Summer St., 
Boston, Mase 
tentlemer:- 
We are pleased to report thet the DEXTER #587 
Rooklet & Circular Polder with automatic pile feeder attachea, Form No.8 
32-2 UP 
is handling our work very satisfactorily 
The circulere and booklets that we run on this 
mechine range from 7 x 9 to 19 x 26 at an output speed averag- 


ing from £,000 to 6,000 per hour in four, eight and sixteen 


pages 











: : _ 82X 11"to 19 X 25” Folding the ten regular forms varying in number of pages from 
Made In two sizes: 12 X16"to 20X40” 4032 Novelty folds can be made by special imposing. 


0} SP, 5) 2 aan 1 ©) 0) B) 5) °F CLO) ERG 
FOLDERS - PILE FEEDERS - CROSS FEEDERS -CUTTERS 


Philadelphia Boston 


New York Chicago 


Dodson Printer's Supply Co The J.L.Morrison Co 
Atlanta, Ga Toronto, Can 
Brintnall & Bickford, San Francisco, Cal 
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fie HE perfection of every machine is a matter 

~ of evolution. The Mergenthaler Linotype 

Company is the creator of the Linotype art, 

and is not an imitator in anything. All 

existing Linotypes, including thousands in 

Europe and elsewhere, are based on our 

inventions and built under our patents. Approximately 
1,000 patents have been issued covering the Linotype and 
its many improvements since the first machine was built. 

When a machine has achieved the success attained 
by the Linotype, it is quite natural to expect that it would 
be imitated. Instances of imitations being equal to the 
original are extremely rare. The mere fact that either a 
machine or its product is imitated is prima facie evidence 
of its superiority. No one ever knowingly copies a failure, 
and success proves intrinsic merit. 

The Linotype was the first, and remains the only 
practical composing machine. It will not be supplanted 
by any machine “nearly as good,” or even “just as 
good.” The present day printer has reached the point 
where he demands the very best. This he secures in the 
multiple magazine Linotypes—-Quick Change Model 8 
(three magazines) and Quick Change Model 9 (four mag- 
azines). No makeshift or substitute can or will take the 
place of these accurate and versatile machines. 


The Multiple Linotype Way Is the Modern Way 


SEE IMPORTANT NOTICE INSIDE BACK COVER 











Quick Change Model 9 
Four Magazine Linotype 


— 


FOUR ALL BODIES 
MAGAZINES 5 to 36 Point 
All 
Interchangeable — 
Kk oY ’ 
™ ALL 
EIGHT FACES _ MEASURES 
Four Fonts 4 to 30 Ems 
of Two-Letter 
Matrices 
um Y 
qe i 
UNIVERSAL 
720 EJECTOR 
CHARACTERS For 
Fromthe Standard @ wee oe 


Keyboard of 
Only 90 Keys 






ue 
uM 
—, nn WATER 
ALL FACES ge —— F 
Mixed at Will ge a ee a ieee “ COOLED 
MOLD DISK 


in the Same Line 


Price, $4,150 
SOLD ON EASY TERMS 


SEND TO NEAREST AGENCY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


The Multiple Linotype Way Is the Modern Way 


SEE IMPORTANT NOTICE INSIDE BACK COVER 





























A PARTIAL LIST OF USERS OF THE 
Quick Change Model 9 


Four Magazine Linotype 


New York Times—5. 

Boston Post—5. 

Boston Globe— 2. 

Washington (D. C.) Evening Star. 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

Buffalo Times. 

New York Globe. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 

Detroit Free Press 

Syracuse Herald. 

Syracuse Journal. 

Newark Evening News. 

Albany Knickerbocker Press. 
Meriden (Conn.) Journal. 

Portland (Me.) Argus. 

Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 
Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript. 
Salem (Mass.) News. 

Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 
Elizabeth (N. J.) Times. 

Phillips & Godshalk, Trenton, N. J. 
Bronx Home News, New York. 
Walters & Mahon, New York. 
Williams Printing Co., New York 


Niagara Falls Gazette. 

Troy Record. 

Stephen Greene Co., Philadelphia— 
2 


Withee Bene (Pa.) Times-Leader. 

Dulaney Boatwright Co., Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Drovers’ Journal, Chicago. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chi- 


cago. 


St. Louis Republic— 2. 
Cincinnati Times-Star— 2. 
Cleveland Press—2. 
Minneapolis Tribune— 2. 
Minneapolis Journal— 2. 
Louisville Evening Post. 

Illinois Staats Zeitung, Chicago. 
Milwaukee Sentinel—3. 


- Milwaukee Leader—2. 


San Francisco Examiner. 

San Francisco Daily News. 

San Francisco Bulletin. 

Los Angeles Times-Mirror. 

Birmingham (Ala.) News. 

Birmingham (Ala.) Ledger. 

Nashville Democrat. 

Nashville Banner. 

Crawfordsville (Ind.) Journal. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal Gazette. 

Topeka State Journal. 

Pentecostal Publishing House, Kan- 
sas City. 

Springfield (Mo.) Leader. 

Columbus (Ohio) Express. 

National Cash Register Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Toledo Times. 

Youngstown (Ohio) Telegram. 

Fresno (Cal.) Republican. 

Long Beach (Cal.) Telegram. 

Everett (Wash.) Herald. 

Shaw & Borden, Spokane, Wash. 

El Paso Herald. 

Victoria (B. C.) News. 

Balkan Star, Toronto, Ont. 

Rutland (Vt.) Herald. 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 


SEE IMPORTANT NOTICE INSIDE BACK COVER 





THREE 


MAGAZINES 
All 


Interchangeable 


KM 
SIX FACES 


Three Fonts 
of Two-Letter 
Matrices 


a 


540 
CHARACTERS 


From the Standard 
Keyboard of 
Only 90 Keys 


KY 
ONLY ONE 


Assembling 

and Distributing 
Mechanism 

for All Magazines 


Quick Change Model 8 
Three Magazine Linotype 


Price, $3,600 


SOLD ON EASY TERMS 


ALL BODIES 


5 to 36 Point 
u & 


ALL 
MEASURES 


4 to 30 Ems 


Kw 


UNIVERSAL 
EJECTOR 


For 
All Bodies 


and Measures 


Hw 


WATER 
COOLED 
MOLD DISK 


SEND TO NEAREST AGENCY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


The Multiple Linotype Way Is the Modern Way 


SEE IMPORTANT 


NOTICE INSIDE BACK COVER 





Quick Change Model 8 
Three Magazine Linotypes 


Are Already in Use All Over the United States 


and Canada, as Follows: 


Alabama ..... . New Brunswick 
Alberta . . ... . Newfoundland 
Arkansas . . ... . New Hampshire 
British Columbia se a New Jersey 
California . . . .. . New Mexico 
Colorado 7. Ss & me on New York 
Connecticut . ... . North Carolina 
Delaware kj ous Sie * aT North Dakota 
District of Columbia... Nova Scotia 


pS Ohio . 
Georgia ar. ge it~ aa eae Oklahoma 


re Ontario 
Indiana » 2 aera Oregon 
a a a a Pennsylvania 
Kansas oe ae a eee Quebec 
Louisiana a ee Rhode Island 
ee ee Saskatchewan 
Manitoba ae a South Carolina 
Maryland ..... . Tennessee 
Massachusetts . . . . Texas 
Michigan . .... =. Utah 
Minnesota . . . . . Virginia 
Mississippi ae a ae Washington 
Missouri , - ana & West Virginia 
Montana. ..... . Wisconsin . 
Nebraska .* > wen 5 Wyoming 


ANN S| TN WD Lh 


—_ 
= © 


Let Us Send You a List of the Users in Your State 


SEE IMPORTANT NOTICE INSIDE BACK COVER 








REPEAT ORDERS FOR 


MULTIPLE MAGAZINE LINOTYPES 


and the rapidly increasing installation of these 
versatile machines prove better than words that 


The Multiple Linotype Way Is the Modern Way 


New York Journal 
Installed two Model 8’s in April, 
1912; three Model 8’s in May, 1912; 
and three more Model 8’s in June, 


1912. A total of eight Model 8's. 


New York Times 
Installed two Model 9’s in May, 
1911; has ordered three more Model 
9’s and eight Model 8's to be in- 


stalled in its new composing room. 


Cincinnati Times-Star 
Installed a Model 9 in September, 
1911, and a second Model 9 in 
April, 1912. 


Newark News 
Installed a Model 9 in December, 
1911; a Model 8 in April, 1912; a 
second Model 9 in May, 1912; and 
a second Model 8 in July, 1912. 


Minneapolis Journal 
Installed a Model 9 in March, 1912; 
have ordered another Model 9 and a 
Model 8. 


Syracuse Herald 
Installed a Model 8 and a Model 9 
in September, 1911; and a second 


Model 8 in June, 1912. 


Toronto Telegram 
Installed two Model 8’s in February, 
1912, and three more Model 8’s in 
May, 1912. 


Thomas Bros. Co., Cleveland 
Installed a Model 8 in December, 
1911, and a second Model 8 in 
February, 1912. 

MacLean Publishing Co., Toronto 


Installed a Model 8 in January, 1912, 
and a second Model 8 in June, 1912. 





OTHER LARGE INSTALLATIONS OF 


Multiple Magazine Linotypes 


New York Sun 
Five Model 8’s. 


New York Herald 
Two Model 8's. 


Boston Globe 
Six Model 8’s, two Model 9’s. 


Boston Post 
Five Model 9's. 


Milwaukee Sentinel 
Three Model 9’s. 


Milwaukeé Leader 
Two Model 9’s. 


Albany Knickerbocker Press 
Two Model 8’s, one Model 9. 


Tucker-Kenworthy Co., Chicago 
Four Model 8's. 


SEE IMPORTANT NOTICE INSIDE BACK COVER 


New York Evening Mail 
Two Model 8's, one Model 9. 


Chicago Daily News 
Two Model 8’s. 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
Two Model 8's. 


Cleveland Press 
Two Model 9’s. 


Toledo News-Bee 
Three Model 8's. 


Christian Science Monitor, Boston 
Two Model 8’s, one Model 9. 


Williams Printing Co., New York 
Two Model 9’s. 


Los Angeles Herald 
Two Model 8’s. 














THE BULWARK OF THE 


MULTIPLE LINOTYPE IDEA 


? EARLY 15,000 Linotypes are in daily use in 
the United States. Back of every one of these 
machines, from the earliest square base one- 
letter Model | up to the present quick change 
multiple magazine Linotypes, is the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, with its perfect 
organization, its 25 years of experience, its 
magnificent factory with 1,800 employees, its 
stock of 60,000,000 matrices in 1,000 different faces, its 
splendid free inspection service, and its ability to furnish 
parts and supplies to all these 15,000 Linotypes, wherever 
located, at practically a moment's notice. 

This great industrial institution was not built hastily, 
nor its prestige acquired by chance. Every advance in the 
evolution of the Linotype had to be achieved by hard work 
and careful experiment, in the face of discouragement and 
immense financial outlay. Before the first Linotype was a 
commercial success more than $3,000,000 had been spent. 

Yet in spite of almost insurmountable obstacles and the 
great initial cost of each improvement, the Linotype has not 
stood still. The present standard machines—Quick Change 
Model 8 three magazine Linotype and Quick Change Model 
9 four magazine Linotype—are so far in advance of the 
earlier models and have met with such instant and gratifying 
success that they are rapidly supplanting the single magazine 
Linotype and bid fair to make the multiple Linotype way 
the only way in the not far distant future. 

Although it is only a little more than a year since the 
first multiple magazine Linotypes were even shown to an 
expectant public, more than 500 of these new models are 
already installed and in daily operation. Wherever they have 
gone they have received enthusiastic endorsement from their 
users, who appreciate the broadened scope and greater ver- 
satility of these machines and realize that the multiple 
machine idea has come to stay. 





SEE IMPORTANT NOTICE INSIDE BACK COVER 








MULTIPLE MAGAZINE LINOTYPES 


ARE BUILT IN 


The Largest Composing Machine Factory in the World 


In order to meet the demand for quick change three and four magazine Linotypes, it has 
been necessary to increase our manufacturing facilities and enlarge the output of our 
works. A nine story extension, containing 57,000 square feet of floor space, is being 
added to the main building. Various other extensions and improvements have already 
been completed, which, together with the new building, will give the Linotype factories 
a total floor space of approximately nine acres. 


WErccree 
LY VA RA WA BB 





Works of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Park Avenue and Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO: SAN FRANCISCO: NEW ORLEANS: 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. 638-646 Sacramento St. 549 Baronne St. 
TORONTO: Canadian Linotype Limited, 35 Lombard St. 

BUENOS AIRES: Hoffmann & Stocker RUSSIA BOGOTA (Colombia): Manuel M. Escobar 

RIO JANEIRO: Emile Lambert SWEDEN | Mergenthaler TOKIO: Teijiro Kurosawa 

PORTO ALEGRE (Brazil): Edwards, Cooper & Co. NORWAY } Setzmaschinen-Fabrik, G.m.b.H., MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, 

HAVANA: Francisco Arredondo HOLLAND | Berlin, Germany _ WELLINGTON, Parsons Trading Co. 
SANTIAGO (Chile): Enrique Davis DENMARK ‘ MEXICO CITY: 


SOUTHERN EUROPE, AFRICA, and the FAR EAST: Linotype and Machinery Limited, London, England 


SEE IMPORTANT NOTICE INSIDE BACK COVER 

















NOTICE! Gentlemen of the Typothetae! 


a —— 2 SEE ARTICLE IN THIS 


FROM 
THE 
ROLL 
TO THE 
FINISHED 
PRODUCT 
— “CUT 
TO 
SIZE” 














THINK 
OF THIS 
DELIVERY 

FOR THAT 
LARGE RUN OF 
PAMPHLETS OR SOAP 


WRAPPERS — IN ONE OR MORE COLORS — 


b 
Es 


=D 


ISSUE REGARDING 


THIS 
SPECIAL 
KIDDER 

ROTARY 


Kidder Press 
Company 


Main Office and Works: 


Dover, N. H. 
New York Office : 261 Broadway 


Gibbs-Brower Co. 


AGENTS 


Canada: The J. L. Morrison Co., 
Toronto, Great Britain: John Had- 
don & Co., London. South America: 
J.Wassermann & Co,, Buenos Aires. 
Norway, Sweden and Finland, 
Aktiebolaget Axel Christiernsson, 
Stockholm. 






















ee 


5 


OS 
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“SOLD BY THE FOLLOWING JOBBERS: 


Off HI NN 
sb” WIG a 








AID down in the 
is form of letter- 
heads end to 
end, a month’s sales 


DANISH 
BOND 


would reach from 
New York to San 
Francisco. Over this 
‘‘Great White Way”’ 
of commerce passes a 
vast portion of the 
business of the 
country. 





Used Everywhere 





Manufactured by 


Albany, N. Y....ee. Hudson Valley Paper Company. Milwaukee, Wis... .Dwight Brothers Paper Company. 

Baltimore, Md........ B. F. Bond Paper Company. Minneapolis, Minn...... John Leslie Paper Company. B. D. RISING 
Boston, Mass.......- Tileston & Livermore Company. New York City..... Miller & Wright Paper Company. 

Brantford, Ontario........+.++e0+ Barber-Ellis, Ltd. New Orleans, La........ .E. C. Palmer & Company. PAPER 
Buffalo, * peaveale eacdiecas R. Lo Mg cen Company. ae, Neb... ccccce wi e ee Company. 

Chicago, Ill....... Dwight Brothers Paper Company. Philadelphia, Pa..... ilkinson Brothers & Company. 

Columbus, Ohio...The Central Ohio Paper Company. Portland, Ore....sccocccees -Pacific Paper Company. COMPANY 
‘Jenver, Colo.... Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. Rochester, N. Y..ccccecee R. M. Myers & Company. 

Grand Rapids, Mich...... Dwight Brothers Paper Co. San Francisco, Cal.........-+ Blake, Moffit & Towne. 

Indianapolis, Ind.......... Crescent Paper Company. St. Louis, Mo...ccce se Mack-Elliot Paper a. HOUSATONIC 
Kansas City, Mo......... Kansas City Paper House. Toronto, Ontario... .ccccccccccccs -Barber-Ellis, Ltd. . 

Uos Angeles, Cal... ss. cccoss « Blake, Moffit & Towne. | Washington, D. C. ......B. F. Bond Paper Company Berkshire County, Mass. 
Loulavisle, BY..g.ccccss Louisville Paper Company. Winnipeg, Manitoba. ..........+.- Barber-Ellis, Ltd. 
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Why Waste Money on Poor Electrotypes? 


There is no good argument in defense of wy “thin-shell” or cheap electrotypes 


when the very best can be had at the same price. 


ere is but one method of satisfying 


the users of electrotypes, and that is dependable Pesan and prompt service. 


Do You Know About Our Famous 
Nickeltype Plates? 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the efficiency 
of our nickeltypes and we know there are none better at any 
If you have a high-class job in mind, let us submit 
This will 
tell the story. Nickeltypes are the one certain process of perfect 


price. 
samples of work both by plate and printed results. 


and satisfactory reproduction. 


Our Entire Plant is Fully 
Equipped 


with new and modern machinery, and in the hands of expert 
workmen. We are capable of handling your work with ab- 
solute satisfaction. 

Buyers of electrotypes should increase the appearance of 
their product through the use of better electrotypes, and this 
may be accomplished with the American Electrotype service. 





Phone Franklin 2264. 


Automatic 53753. 


We will call for your business. 





AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 














The New Universal-Peerless 
Rotary Perforator 


offers a greater range of efficiency, by reason of its 
vast improvements, than the old “PEERLESS” 
rotary, which already stood at the head of its class 
as the one standard and dependable perforator. 

It is now being built in three standard sizes, 
taking sheets 30, 36 and 42 inches wide, and 
each size is equipped with six perforating heads 
and one scoring head; heads being adjustable to 
perforate at parallel intervals of from 5 of an 
inch up to any desired width. ; 

This space will not permit of our going. into 
all of the advantageous details, so best get com- 
plete catalogue giving full particulars. 


A FEW DISTINGUISHING FEATURES 


“ 
The frame is an artistic column that supports the perforating 
mechanism. 


There are no rubber bands or tapes used in the construction. 


All feed rolls are of metal. 
The bearings are oilless, and will never require lubrication. 


The feed-gauge is adjustable to either right or left hand feed. 
The burr-flattener is of a new design. 

The gearing is all protected. 

The finish is the very best. 





A. G. BURTON’S SON 


118 to 124 South Clinton St., 





Manufactured by CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 
SELLING AGENTS 
GANE BROS.@ CO... % 6 «we * HICAGO, 33 See. . a. ss 6 6 ee ee SYDNEY, N.S. W. 
i Chicane. B.C. ene CO, ae mengeSt., . « <. .« ose NEW YORK 


T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN . . 


S. KOCHANSKI 
MILLER & RICHARD 


eiicpie. i > Godura LIN, GERMANY 
: WINNIPEG. "MANITOBA 


ial © aan er ete TORONTO, CANADA 
. Agents for South Africa and India 
All Branches 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO 
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Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 


Successor to The Bates Machine Co. 
696-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MODEL 27A 


FOR GENERAL 
JOB WORK 


ABSOLUTELY 
ACCURATE 








FULLY 
GUARANTEED 











SIDE PLATES 
WITHOUT SCREWS 


Bt, 


Ne 12345 


FAC SIMILE IMPRESSION 


Size 144x156 inches 


ROBERTS’ MACHINES 
UNEQUALLED RESULTS — MAXIMUM ECONOMY 











ALWAYS IN STOCK 








FIVE-FIGURE WHEELS 


View Showing Parts Detached 


for Cleaning 








NO SCREWS 








To Number Either Forward 


or Backward 











FAA IIIA IAAIAA AIA AAAI ASAI IIA AIA AA AAAI IIe 


Simple, True, Accurate 
And Always Reliable 


When we say this— it speaks a multitude of good 
things for our Composing Stick. 





It embodies many improvements over the old- 
style stick. No printer should be without STAR 
STICKS in his composing-room. 


Our new GERMAN SILVER STICK is a 
beauty— no corroding—no rusting. Especially 
adapted to plants near the coast, and where the air 
is moist. 

MADE IN ALL POPULAR SIZES. 
ASK FOR PARTICULARS 





FOR SALE BY SUPPLY HOUSES GENERALLY 


The Star Tool Mfg. Company 


** Tools of Quality for Particular Printers” 
Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 


.2.9.9.9.0.9.9.0.9.0.0.0.9.0.5.0.0 90.05.00 03050508 8 8 8 8 oo 





FO IIIS IOI III II III ISS AI IIIS ISS SSS SSS SSS ISAS AS I 
See eee eee ee eee TESS SESE SESE SESS SSSTOSEREREEEET ET TT TSS 
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Round Hole Cutting 


— This Is Not a Hollow Drill — 


Machine 





For Printers and Book Manufacturers 





iLAN 





HE New Berry Round-Hole Cutting Machine is mounted ona 
pedestal, shows advanced ideas in style of construction, and is a 
record-breaker in speed and fine work. This fact makes it 
superior to any machine in the same line now on the market. It can 
be operated by a % horse-power motor and is regulated by a combina- 
tion of pedals at base of pedestal for either foot power or use of Auto- 
Will cut round holes any size from 


matic Table Lift Attachment. 


¥% inch up, without clogging or bending the Cutters. 
cut clean, and shavings taken up by the conveyor inside of Cutter 
and transferred by same to spoutings arranged on both sides. of 
then dropped into receptacles on floor. 
operating heads, but can be equipped with three or four of such; is 
readily adjusted, as operating parts can be shifted quickly right or left 
to suit any job. Cutters and bits are interchangeable. 
apparatus is attached to every machine. Will punch from one to five 
hundred sheets of paper, or stock to the thickness of 1% inches, in 
Extra tools can be 
furnished to increase cutting capacity to 2% inches. 

We are also manufacturers of Berry’s Machine for Loose-Leaf 


machine, 


one operation, and this in three seconds of time. 


Work and Devices. 


For circulars and prices, address 


THE BERRY MACHINE CO., 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: H. HINZE, TRIBUNE BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 


Holes are 


Has two 


A grinding 





Patents, August 8, 1911— January 9, 1912 


This cut gives you an idea of its appearance 
and construction. 


309 N. THIRD STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 
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HIS Folding Machine 
always Makes Good 


wherever installed—it is a good machine for the 
bindery connected with medium-sized plants, 
and is just as popular in the largest bindery. Its 
accuracy, simplicity and wide range of work are 
strong factors in making The Cleveland Folding 
Machine the leader in its field. A folding 
machine that is quickly and easily adjusted and 
that requires the least amount of attention after 
adjustment will appeal to new and old users of 
folding machinery. No tapes, knives, cams or 
changeable gears are used in folding, and it 
accomplishes everything possible on other 
machines and a number of folds only possible 


on The Cleveland. M///{) 
§ iit 


THIS SURFACE 










FEED TABLE 


Attention is called te the surface feed table which carries the sheets to 
the guide as soon as released by the operator, and accomplishing auto- 
matically absolutely accurate register. An important Cleveland feature. 

Range of work on The Cleveland: 19x36 to 3x4 in. parallel; folds 
and delivers 4s, 8s, 10s, 12s, 14s and 16s, single or in gangs ; regular 
4s, 8s and 16s, book folds, from sheets 19x25 down to where the last 
fold is not less than 2x3 in. 

Installed or an unconditional guarantee of absolute satisfaction. 


Send for full information 


THE CLEVELAND FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The House of 
| ) Envelope Specialties 





q Pioneers and originators of everything 
worth while in Tension Envelopes, Clasp 
Envelopes, Mailing Boxes, Document, 
Expanding and Filing Envelopes. 


Send for descriptive catalogue, samples and discounts 


The Tension Envelope Co. 


FACTORY: SALESROOM : 
Bush Terminal 296 Broadway, New York 





SELLING AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















Absolute Register 


obtained with the 


UNIQUE STEEL BLOCK 


Designed for plate printing where 
close register is imperative, the Unique 
Steel Block combines strength with 
positive accuracy and adaptability. 
Prominent printers find it the best. 


walt 


If you do plate printing 
Send for our catalogue 


UNIQUE STEEL BLOCK CO. 


Kent Ave. & Keap St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























MonitorSuccess 


The No. 1 Monitor Wire Stitcher is the 
only stitcher that will successfully stitch 
from two sheets to % inch, and use No. 
30 wire. We will put this machine on 
trial against any stitcher in the world. 
Are you willing to give it a trial > 
FEATURES 


/ Uses Wire No. 25 to No. 30 Round and No. 20x25 Flat. 
Can be used for Flat or Saddle Stitch. 


No change of parts for different thicknesses of work. 























Latham’s 
No. 1 20th 
Century 
Monitor 


















Wire 
Stitcher 

















We Furnish Complete Bindery Outfits 


Punching Machines, Hard Die Perforators, Paging and 
Numbering Machines, Embossers, Job Backers, Standing 
Presses, Creasers and Scorers, Table Shears, etc. 


WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES 






Manufactured by 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


306 South Canal Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK, 6 Reade Street BOSTON, 130 Pearl Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 1001 Chestnut Street 









































Linotype Furnaces With Pressed 
Steel Pots Are Without Equal 


Perfect Satisfaction 









Our motors are Tae 
absolutely the y 
best, always 
dependable, and 
their use means 
economy. 








We have on hand 
big bargains 
in rebuilt Lino- 
type machines worth your investigation. 





Direct Current - - - $50.00 
Alternating Current - - $60.00 









F. C. DAMM, 834 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 












































PRINTED FROM A NI 





STEEL ELECTROTYPE 


: @ wie « 

















Dinse, Page 
€ Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 


























725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


7185 





TELEPHONE, HARRISON 








Inks that are used in every country where 


printing is done. 


Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 








Manufacturing Agents for the United States, 


Canada, Cuba, Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 





Printing 
and Lithographic 








The World's 
Standard 
Three and 
Four Color 


Process Inks 


Gold Ink 
worthy of 
the name 





DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 


SPECIAL 
OFF-SET INKS 


New York 


154-6-8 W. 18th Street 
Hellmuth Building 


Chicago 


No” 605-7-9 S. Clark St. 
Poole Bros. Building 








Onginators 
of Solvine 


Bi-Tones 
that work 
clean to the 
last sheet 
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Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach 
Steel Die Stamping Inks 








@ The shops that are using D. H. R. Stamping Inks are the ones 
who are making money. 

@ Take a look about and you will find the most successful, finan- 
cially and otherwise, are those who have adopted D.H.R.Stamping 
Inks and Varnish exclusively. 

@ “There is a reason,” and your first order proves that in addition 
to better results you also get more impressions per day, with less 
ink wasted, quick make-ready and uniform results on the entire run. 


Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GEO. RUSSELL REED COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Agents for Pacific Coast. 








eee6e-- Premier No. 34 


i Fer Po Hand-Power 
—— = Adjustable 
=] oti Paper Punch 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


This new Adjustable Punch No. 34, as 
here illustrated, will be of great value 
for the use of bindersand printers who do 
not wish to go to the expense of a large 
machine, and yet require accurate work 
(No. 34 Punch, Rear View) for proper registering of their sheets. 
This punch is made for round or slotted holes and embodies the very successful principles 
used in our office punches, ‘‘ Marvel’’ and ‘“‘ Hummer.’ The parts are all of iron and 
steel. Die is tempered steel. 
It is powerful, accurate and simple. Let us mail you full particulars. 


THE SAM'L C. TATUM COMPANY > 






New York Office 


Main Office and Factory 
180 FULTON STREET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Makers of ‘‘ The Line of True Merit’’ 
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THE CHANDLER & PRICE 
PRESS PYRAMID 


SHOWING ACTUAL SALES AND DELIVERIES OF THIS RENOWNED PRESS 
FROM THE DATE OF BEGINNING OF BUSINESS UP TO JULY 31, 1912 








FOR 
YEAR 
ENDING 


JULY 
31 

















| 1887—311 GORDONS | 





1888—367 GORDONS | 
| 1889413 GORDONS 
| 1890610 GORDONS | 
[1891652 GORDONS| 
_| 1892—657 GORDONS | 
| 1893—732 GORDONS _ | 
1894743 GORDONS 
1895 — 1,143 GORDONS 
1896 — 1,375. GORDONS 
1897 — 1,086 GORDONS 
1898 — 1,589 GORDONS 
1899 — 1,707 GORDONS 
1900 — 1,763 GORDONS 
1901 — 1,634 GORDONS 
1902 — 2,130 GORDONS 
1903 —2,358 GORDONS 
1904— 2,282 GORDONS 
1905 —2,393 GORDONS 
1906 —3,002 GORDONS 
1907 —3,677 GORDONS £(VYear of San Francisco Fire) 
1908 — 1,829 GORDONS £(Year of Panic) 
1909 —2,794 GORDONS 
1910 —3,124 GORDONS 
1911 —2,985 GORDONS 


: 1912—3,186 GORDONS 

























































































TOTAL NUMBER CHANDLER & PRICE GORDONS 44 542 
SOLD AND DELIVERED IN TWENTY-SIX YEARS 5 


SPELT TIO 














THINK OF IT! 44,542 CHANDLER & PRICE GORDON PRESSES made, sold and delivered in twenty-six years. Such is the result 
of manufacturing goods of real merit. The CHANDLER & PRICE Presses lead! Ask your dealer for them and accept no substitute. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., Makers, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 


GROSS SALES FOR 1912 LARGEST IN TWENTY-SIX YEARS OF MANUFACTURING 
808 




















_ The Picture following was printed in one impression 
with DUOCHROME 87. We manufacture © 
Duochrome Ink in every Standard Color. 
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" -<CHAS. ENEU JOHNSON’ @& COMPANY ~ 


FOUNDED 1804 


 sraoom “euvatawe. TENTH AT LOMBARD STREET 
BAENSAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Direct and Alternating Current 


MOTORS 


For Printing and Allied Machinery 





@ We furnish proper sizes, speeds 
and controllers and save you money 
and trouble. 





@ We have just completed the entire 
motor equipment of Rand, McNally 
& Co.’s new plant, largest and finest 
in the world. 





@ Our motors for this class of work 
are built by the Westinghouse 
Company. 


Cline Electric Mfg. Co. 


Telephones e onye e 
Harrison 8376 Fisher Building, Chicago 
Auto. 64876 








That Catalogue 


well printed on the same 


Light-Weight Soft- 
Finish Half- Tone 


that is used on those 
Fag OP cts imported 


books would be more attract- 
ive and make more sales. It 
would cost less for postage. 
And you would probably save 
on the paper itself. 


Ask us for a printed sample showing a seedman’s 
catalogue, text and 150-line half-tone, on our 
25 x 38-28 Imported Catalogue Paper 10333. 


Have you heard of the catalogue where over 


20,000 was saved in postage by using this paper? 
And that wasn’t the biggest saving. Ask us about it. 


PARSONS TRADING CO. 


New York, 17 BaTtTrery PLACE 


LONDON WELLINGTON SYDNEY 
BOMBAY CAPE TOWN MELBOURNE 
MEXICO BUENOS AIRES HAVANA 











TOLEDO WE 


PERFECTION JOB 
PRINTING PRESS 








Prints from the roll 
automatically, in one or 
two colors. __ 


Rewinds, cuts, slits, 


perforates, punches, 
numbers, counts and 


An ideal press for job- 
printers and manufacturers 
who do their own printing. 


The Ames-Bonner 





stacks, either or all at 
one operation. 


DOES PERFECT 
BRONZING. — Every 
objection to bronze work 
is eliminated by the 
TOLEDO WEB 
PRESS. _ 


A specially made, extra 
heavy, CHANDLER & 
PRICE Gordon is the 
foundation UNIT. The 
entire press is solidly and 
substantially built. Simple 
in construction and com- 
paratively inexpensive. 














Company, brush and 
mirror manufacturers, of 
Toledo, has kindly con- 
sented to allow us to send 
out samples of their box 
covers and labels now 
being printed ona 
TOLEDO WEB 
PRESS for their box- 
making department. 
Write us for these 
samples; they are inter- 
esting. 


Prices, sizes and further 
information furnished 
upon request. 


WF See page 122 in April Number of The Inland Printer. 


TOLEDO WEB PRESS MFG. CO., Toledo, Ohio 
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Patronage—YourStock 
in Trade 


Appearance of Our Neat 
Cards in Case 


OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


€.K.HARRIS FISHER BUILDING 
SALES AcENT CHICAGO 


The power to draw patronage and support has been char- 
acteristic of 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


ever since they were first placed on the market. They have 
been creating friends, and opening up ways of easy influence 
for salesmen in a way never thought possible before. 

They will create friends for you as a dealer, they will draw 
you patronage and support from new and unexpected sources, 
and will open up ways of easy influence for business which 
you have hitherto failed to get. 

The Peerless is a detachable card, having a perfectly 
smooth edge after the detaching; its binding insures clean- 
liness, utility and ultimate economy. Send for sample tabs 
of the cards, and also our plan for dealers. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers 


52-54 East Adams Street Chicago 


Robbins & Myers Mofors 


The Saving of Time 


rather than the cost of power is the important factor when con- 
sidering electric drive for printing machinery, To start, stop 
or reverse a press instantly, to run it at exactly the best possible 
speed for each class of work, to eliminate all waste from dirt 
and dripping of oil, to have the space overhead and the gang- 
ways clear — consider what this means in a busy printing-office. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


Main Offices and Factory : 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN ALL IMPORTANT CITIES 








Patented in 
United States 


Great Britain =| A Stapler that 
ng 7 Can Prove Its 
Full Claimed 

Merits 


Means Economy in 


the Printing-Office 


The Acme 
Binder No. 6 


is a good stapling ma- 
chine. It has stood the 
test for years and has 
been improved through 
practical experience 
with the demands of 
printing-offices. A 
stapling machine helps 
in securing business. 
Get one and do your 
own pamphlet binding 
in the most economic 
and expeditious 
manner. 

The Acme leads them 
all and is for sale by 
Printers’ Supply Houses 
throughout the United 
States. Forfurtherand 
full particulars write 


The Acme Staple 
Machine Co.,Ltd. 


112 North Ninth Street, 
Camden, N. J. 


Progress Typewriter Supply 
Co.,Ltd.,London, England, 
European Agent 








PRINTERS 


can not fail to appreciate the immense 
saving obtained in every direction, as 
well as the infinitely greater satisfac- 
tion given to customers, when supply- 
ing labels made with 


Non-Curling 
Gummed Paper 


We make these Non-curling 
Gummed Papers in every conceivable 
variety of quality of paper and gum- 
ming, and have agents distributing 
them in every large city in the country. 





Write for Samples 


San Duaes Se Gu, 


Established in England 1811 
WAVERLY PARK, N. J. 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 





Mr. Compositor, Do You Know 
5 That the best opportunities for work 


BY 2) 6 
BAR 


The best wages 


> The best conditions are open to x 
mnoty Operators |: 
s| Linotype Operators 


DY DI 
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X Since the introduction of the new model multiple- x 
x magazine machines, a compositor’s knowledge is x 
more than ever valuable in the making of an operator. 
ES) Wy 
N You can learn to become one; but if you do, you By 
N should learn at the best school. SS 
SY . . kN) 
In trade education, above all other things, the best — 
= is the cheapest. Mistakes of a poorly equipped or = 
careless teacher are paid for by the student in reduced = 
5 earning capacity for years — perhaps forever. Ry 
N If you would like to be an operator and want to =) 
=A) in mi 
X know about the best linotype school, drop a postal to X 
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The Inland Printer Technical School 


632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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This is the little stone 
that Saves Stock — 
Saves Time — 


The Carborundum 
Machine Knife 
Stone 


It will keep the paper cutter 
knives keen, smooth, clean 
cutting. Gives an edge ina 
twinkling — lessens the need of 
grinding — you use the stone 
without taking the blade from 
the machine —just run it over 
the edge a few times and 
start the machine to work—the 
knife will cut clean without 
feathering. 


AT YOUR HARDWARE DEALER 
OR DIRECT BY MAIL, - $1.50 





The Carborundum Co. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





~“MonitorController | 


ompany 





@ Progressive printers 
appreciate the fact that 
modern and efficient 
methods of controlling 
printing machinery should 
be entirely automatic, in 
order to save time, elim- 
inate any chance of 
accident and prevent 
rough handling of their 




















machines. 
= J 
“Just Press | iad a Button” 








- re . 





@ The Monitor System 
of Automatic Control is 
not only modern, but it is 
in advance of all other 
automatic systems. It has 
been developed to meet 
the service requirements 
of the up-to-date printing- 
plant. 

Let us send you details. 





MonitorController 
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Energy, Time, Money, 
Material 


@ These are being wasted by many printers ia trying to 
produce creditable printing on antique machinery. 
@ Are you one of the many? We recommend the 


GOLDING 
JOBBER 


@ As a saver of time, energy, money, material, no other 
job press compares with it. 

@ It gives a surer profit on all grades of work by giving 
a greater margin to go on. i 

Q@ It gives the greatest number of productive minutes 
out of each hour —by eliminating the wasted minutes. 
@ It is, then, the cheapest press to employ. 

@ We want you to investigate the Golding Jobber. 
@ Send for our booklet, “* Wanufacturing Efficiency,”’ and 
get posted. 


GOLDING MBG. CO. 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 
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Cwo - Revolution 


FoR the one-press shop or for the shop 

with many presses, the STONE- 
METZ TWO-REVOLUTION 
CYLINDER PRESS merits instant 
consideration. For newspaper work, 
book work, fine half-tone or multicolor 
register work, the STONEMETZ 
compares in every essential with presses 
costing a third more. 

In design and construction the 
STONEMETZ is a thoroughly standardized machine. Its simple, free-running bed 
movement, unyielding impressional strength, splendid inking and registering qualities 
and convenient make-ready facilities are note-worthy features, fully described and 

illustrated in our Stonemetz advertising literature — free for the asking. 






st CN ° m 
Ges The Challenge Machinery Company 
ey Chilcege Seleerecn Main Office and Factory 


124 So. Fifth Ave. Grand Haven, Michigan 
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The Printer’s Guide 


Is a Book for Printers 


All the standard presses 
are listed, and the size, 
speed and type of motor 
required to drive them is 
given in tabulated form. 
This book is zzvaluable to 
master printers. 





Write for a free copy 


The Triumph Electric Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 














SEND for SAMPLES 
and PRICES of the 


SPrineto( 


—— EASEL~—— 
for cut-outs, boxes, counter and window 
displays of all kinds 
Patents U. S. A. and Canada 
Locks with 
Clutch Device 
permanently 


Single and 
Double Wings 


Strongest, 
simplest, cheapest 


In all sizes from 
4 inches to 
30 inches 


“ SPRINGLOCK "* — Double Wing 


HOLLIDAY BOX CO., Detroit, Mich. 











Ask the Printer Who Owns One 





Built in Five Sizes. 


From 20 x 30 in. to 30x 44 in. 


—He Knows 


Your best means of proof of our claims is 
to investigate the merits of our press through 
the recommendation of printers now using 
our presses. 

It’s the service that counts, and a pleased 
printer is our best advertiser. 


The Gally Universal 


Cutter and Creaser 


is built to endure, nothing neglected or 
omitted — therefore great strength and 
durability stand out boldly as essential fea- 
tures of a satisfactory cutter and creaser. 


The Gally Universal 
was the original press in the field, and is 
therefore developed and constructed along 
the lines of many years’ experience. 





We manufacture many other presses, fully 
described in an interesting catalogue which 
will be promptly forwarded upon request. 





The National Machine Co., Manufacturers, Hartford, Connecticut 


Sole Canadian Agents ——- MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg 
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This machine cuts 20 galleys of slugstoany © 
measure while 5 printers chop one galley 
with leadcutters. Any wonder your 
competitor bought a Miller > 


EASY TO OPERATE EASY TO BUY EASY TO PAY FOR 













815 East Superior St. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. Alma, Michigan 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMERSare fully 
covered by U. S. and foreign pat- 
ents and pending applications. 
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PERFECTION 
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4 Stitchers 





N 58. ‘For heavier aul p to 
special gauge for Calendar “Work. 





nd other General 





No. 33. For Booklet a 
Printers’ Stitching. 


CHARLES BECK COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


609 CHESTNUT STREET 
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MADE IN ENGLAND IN THREE SIZES, AND NINE MODELS. 





: by 
_— — Wa JOHN HADDON 
Model B. |, een | nine Ml, man 


Salisbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C. 





The ONLY platen in the world 
with two ink ducts—one each 
topand bottom of forme. Double 
Inking on this machine is a posi- 
tive fact—not a mere statement. 





Also has 


Double-Gearing, Two-Position Platen, Interchangeable Inkers and Distributors 
(22”),Roller Throw-out Device, Adjustable Tracks. Complete Treadle Control, etc. 


YOU MUST SEE IT 2 new cone 


ANGLO-CANADIAN TYPE & PRINTING MACHINERY CO.,Ltd. 124, York St, Toronto 
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THE NEW MONOTYPE FACTORY 


HE MONOTYPE, from small beginnings, has grown to giant strength. Only ten 

years ago it was a baby. The tiny floor space which we found ample in 1902, com- 

pared with the new factory shown above (which we shall occupy in October and 
shall find none too large) gives a convincing record of growth—and growth, in this 
modern business world, means something more than life; it means merit. 





Our success— expressed in concrete in this $400,000 factory—may be summed up in this fact: In 
1911 one-half of all the machines we sold in the United States and Canada went to satisfied customers on 
repeat orders. Satisfied because; first, the MONOTYPE for alow pro- 
duction cost gives a product that commands a high price; second, the 
MONOTYPE is sold in a reasonable manner, we make no claims that 
can be used by buyers to beat down the price of composition; third, we 
cooperate with our customers, constantly increasing the efficiency of the 
MONOTYPE, we share our improvements with them and no MONO- 
TYPE user ever lost a dollar through our bringing out new models— 
“Only one model, that always the latest.” Machines are known by the 
companies that keep them; you know our customers, the leaders in 
every movement to help the printing industry—ask them. 
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Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 
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THE ONLY TYPE CASTER 


‘The Machine with the Faces.” Over 1000 Fonts, August, 1912 


N° SUCCESSFUL printer will dispute the statement that there is 
economy in having plenty of type. The trouble is never in having 
too much, but in paying too much. 
How much time do your compositors waste in hunting for sorts, 
“picking” and resetting because of short fonts? How much time do 
they spend on distribution? (The Monotype Type Caster saves 50% 
of this loss.) How much time do you lose on the press, trying to 
print from worn-out type? How much do you spend on plates to save 
wear on type and to save the expense of keeping foundry type standing? 
How much annoyance have you had from worn-out letters appearing 
in a first-class job ? 


Whatever your answer to these questions, the figure you name will 
be what is saved you by the Monotype Type Caster, to which you must 
add what it makes for you in profits and peace of mind. 


The Monotype Type Caster makes type equal to the best foundry 
type. It makes it faster, and for less cost than any type caster the 


printer can buy. 


It is superior, besides, in the variety of matrices open to the owner's 
use. Our Matrix Lieay supplies over 1,000 fonts, 5 point to 36 
point, for use when you please and as long as you oni: for $1.67 per 
font. We are adding new fonts every week. And finally, the Mono- 
type is the only Caster that can be converted into a Composing 
Machine. (See next page.) 
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This page shows Monotype Faces and Borders 
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AND COMPOSING MACHINE 


** The Versatile Machine That Keeps Itself Busy.”’ 


HE MONOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE is the MONOTYPE 

CASTER with the addition of the Composing Attachment. The 
man who buys the Caster has more than half paid for a composing 
machine. When he adds the Composing Attachment he has both Com- 
posing Machine and Type Caster. This is the machine that put quality 
and art into machine composition. And it did it without putting ex- 
pense into it also. 


It made quality a commodity to be sold at a profit—for it gives to 
machine composition the remunerative features of taste and beauty. 


It is both a Composing Machine and Type Caster. It sets type in 
justified lines, on the galley, ready to print, in any size from 5 point to 
18 point and in any measure up to 60 picas. But its efficiency as a 
Type Caster, to make new type for the case in size up to 36 point, re- 
mains unaffected. 


Its flexible, interchangeable matrix system permits any combination 
of faces the job needs. You don’t have to urge your customer to ac- 
cept a combination forced by the mechanical limitations of a machine. 
A printing office with the Monotype becomes a quality shop, and gets 
the quality price by giving better work and service to its customers. 


The superiority of the Monotype as a Composing Machine for qual- 
ity work is so well recognized today that easily 90% of the sales- 
producing catalogs printed in this country are set on the Monotype and 
many of the best-known advertising men are specifying Monotype com- 
position in their contracts with printers. 
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This page shows Monotype Faces and Borders 
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Ask Manatee Users —They Know 


J. S. CUSHING CO., NORWOOD 

Mr. J. STEARNS CUSHING says: We have received and have now in use 
the two additional Monotype Casters, which gives us a battery of eleven 
Casting Machines and twelve Keyboards. Perhaps the fact that we have 
added two new machines is the best proof we can offer of the satisfaction we 
have had with what is undoubtedly the most versatile machine ever intro- 
duced into a printing office. No machine has been able to do the peculiar 
class of work we handle so satisfactorily as the Monotype. We get splendid 
electrotype plates from its product. The progressive policy of the Mono- 
type Company in sharing its improvements with its early customers, and 
thereby keeping its machines up to date, deserves the highest appreciation, 
and certainly receives it from us. 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., CHICAGO 

Mr. Tuos. A. DONNELLEY says: The composition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, which is probably the largest j job of book composition ever done 
in the history of the printing business, amounted to between one hundred 
and one hundred and twenty-five million ems, and was entirely done on the 
Monotype machines. The combination of its size, technical character and 
extreme care required makes it one of the most remarkable jobs ever done 
by handor machine. We used on this work eighteen Keyboards and fifteen 
Casters, and I am emphatic in saying that we could not have produced this 
job by any other method of composition; and without the Monotype it 
would have been impossible to meet the extraordinary demands of the 
publishers. 

J. HORACE MacFARLAND CO., HARRISBURG 

Mr. J. HORACE MACFARLAND says: The thing which has most surprised me 
in respect to the Monotype is the failure of the predictions made as to the 
difference between well-handled Monotype product and equally well- 
handled foundry product. If I thought that we were falling behind in 
respect to the quality of our work through the use of the Monotype, I would 
certainly not be duplicating my equipment. The Monotype is a prefectly 
practicable means for producing high-grade composition. 


WILLIAMS & WILKINS CO., BALTIMORE 

Mr. Epwarp B. PESSANO says: Our equipment was completely destroyed 
in the fire of February, 1904, and at that time I investigated the Monotype 
and was fully convinced that it was a more suitable equipment for our line 
of business, which is scientific and technical book and magazine work, in 
addition to which we produce a line of catalog and tariff work. I have 
found that my judgment was correct and that we have been able to produce 
as economically on straight composition, in addition to which we have the 
advantages of a machine very much broader in its field of operation and 
capable of maintaining a higher standard of mechanical production. 


BURKE & GREGORY, NORFOLK 


Mr. JOHN E. BuRKE says: We use the Monotype for all classes of work 
needed in a book and job printing plant and are satisfied with the results. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS CO., BOSTON 
Mr. GEORGE H. ELLs says: We do not know how we could possibly have 
done our work without these machines. They are also undoubtedly 
economical. We are doing on the six new Style D Keyboards the work 
formerly done on nine of the old-style boards. The fact that we were able 
to apply all your improvements to our oldest Casting Machine, Serial No. 
409, is appreciated by us. 


THE STONE PRINTING AND MFG. CO., ROANOKE 

Mr. Epwarp L. STONE says: After we bought the first new Keyboard 
and used it about a month, we very promptly ordered two more new Key- 
boards to take the place of the old ones. Of course if we had not been 
pleased with the one new one we would not have ordered the other two. 
The Monotype is a wonderful machine, and while it is not outspoken, it 
comes as near talking and thinking, perhaps, as any_machine we are 
acquainted with. 


GEORGE F. LASHER, PHILADELPHIA 
Mr. GEorGE F. LASHER says: We have found the product of the machine, 
both as to quality and quantity, fully up to your guarantee. Our records 
show that we produced 13,426 pounds of type, of which 75 per cent. was 
8, 10 and 12 point, in 973} hours running time. This is an average of 
over 13} pounds per hour 


TOBY RUBOVITS, CHICAGO 
Mr. Tosy RuBOVITs says: We would not part with the Monotypes if we 
kept them busy only one-quarter of the time. The work that we are doing 
on them is so elastic that the investment becomes a secondary consideration. 


JONES & KROEGER CO., WINONA 

Mr. HARRY LIVINGSTON says: We had the first Monotype machine in 
Minnesota, and have operated it continuously for the past seven years. It 
has been our best asset in the production of high-grade booklets and catalogs 
and a great diversity of other work. It is the highest type of composing 
machine to be had. It is, ag you claim, “the versatile machine,”’ and from 
the standpoint of quality is not to be compared with other machines. In 
time, in quality and in economy it is the best for the ‘‘ cost-wise’’ printer. 


JOHN P. MORTON & CO., LOUISVILLE 
Mr. H. H. HuGHEs says: The low quad and space attachment and the 
Cellular Matrix add to the machine's efficiency so much that no one can 
afford to be without these features. They facilitate the handling of high- 
class work, and are now running so smoothly and satisfactorily that we 
feel we must say a word of appreciation. 


THE STOVEL CO., WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Mr. JOHN STOVEL says: Some two or three years ago we installed one of 
your latest style Monotype equipments and we do not believe we could 
give you any better evidence of the satisfaction derived from same than to 
mention the fact that within a few months of the first installation we 
secured a second machine, and later on installed a third, together with two 
DD Boards. In your advertising matter we notice you take pleasure in 
calling the Monotype “‘the versatile machine,’”’ and from our experience 
we believe you are justified in thus naming it. We have much pleasure 
in stating that these machines have exceeded our expectations, and for 
certain classes of work are unexcelled. 


PUBLISHERS’ PRINTING CO., NEW YORK 

Mr. Jos. GANTZ says: My experience with various typesetting machines 
extends over a period of tw enty- -four years. Ihave given much of my per- 
sonal attention to the supervision of our book and magazine department, 
from a mechanical as well asa commercial standpoint. It is a well-known 
fact that not only is it more economical to overrun matter than to reset 
it, but in addition thereto the appearance of the work is far superior. We 
used the Monotype for the composition of such well-known illustrated and 
reference editions. as ‘‘The Reference Handbook of Medical Sciences,”’ with 
over 4,000 cuts; ‘‘The Encyclopedia of Surgery,’’ over 1,500 cuts; ‘‘The 
Jewish Encyclopedia,’’ with several thousand cuts, and other sets too 
numerous to mention. This class of work could never be performed on a 
slug machine, as the author’s corrections range from 6,000 to 40,000 hours 
each, and they would have had to be completely reset had they not been 
composed from movable type. 


CLARKE & COURTS, GALVESTON 
Mr. GEORGE M. Courts says: The Monotype is a beautiful piece of 
machinery, almost human, and we have found that with this machine in 
our job room the work it could handle was almost unlimited, and is satis- 
factory in every way. 


THE EDGELL CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. A. F. EDGELL says: Our Caster is the busiest machine in our place. 
Our operator gets out of the new Keyboard over 50 per cent. more work 
than out of the old board. We are doing better work than we ever did, 
and we could not hope to do hand work that would compare with our 
present product. I congratulate you on your accomplishments in the way 
of increasing the efficiency of the machine. 


W. H. KISTLER CO., DENVER 

Mr. W. H. KISTLER says: We enclose a copy of a report gotten out by us, 
on which there was a direct saving of 100 hours’ time in composition and 
makeup over a similar issue when the work was not done on the Monotype. 
Our shop handles a great variety of job work of all kinds, ana the ease with 
which the cases are kept filled with sorts of job type would commend the 
Monotype to any office handling similar work. It has reduced the cost ina 
very marked degree, and enables us to handle work at a good profit which 
we could not before attempt. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS, NEW YORK 

Mr. J. BisHop PuTNAM says: We do not know what we can say in con- 
nection with the Monotype machine that will speak louder than the fact 
that we originally had one machine and we now have six, all of which 
are doing good work. The output of the operators who were transferred 
from the old-style Keyboards to the Style D Boards has increased very 
materially on straight matter and much more on mixed work. The univer- 
sal board will pay for itself in a very short time. 


L. MIDDLEDITCH CO., NEW YORK 


Mr. R. H. MippLepitTcH says: When your representative urged us to 
install Monotypes he made a prediction as to the output on a job which 
was then before us, which prediction we thought too optimistic. We would 
have been satisfied to have been assured of 75 per cent. of the production 
which he promised. The production has exceeded his assurance. It is 
not often that we printers have such an experience and it is a pleasure to 
testify to this fact. 


WILLIAM GREEN, NEW YORK 


Mr. WILLIAM GREEN says: As to our experience in running Monotype 
forms from type, we are doing it here constantly without any trouble and 
with perfect success. The whole secret of the success or failure rests 
primarily with the knowledge and skill of the machinist, supplemented by 
careful spacing and good lockup. Notype form, either from the Monotype 
or from foundry type, will stay down unless properly spaced and locked up. 


BRANDON PRINTING CO., NASHVILLE 
Mr. C. H. BRANDON says: Fora large part of our book headings and blank 
forms we use the Monotype, holding the forms in type from year to year 
and making changes and corrections from the case. A printer at the case 
could not possibly get better results and with our Monotype equipment, we 
are able to submit proof sheets of an entire job, no matter how large, to the 
customer at one time. 


FRANKLIN HUDSON PUBLISHING CO., KANSAS CITY 
Mr. FRANKLIN HuDSON says: Weare getting better work out of the Mono- 
type now than we ever did before. Our operators are gaining speed every 
day, and we are delighted with the change and the improvement in this 
branch of our business. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 
Philadelphia 
Miller & Richard, Canadian Representatives, Toronto and Winnipeg 
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ARE STUBBORN THINGS 


THEY 


CAN NOT BE ALTERED 

BY STATEMENTS anp 

PROVE CONCLUSIVELY 
THAT 


SHERIDAN’S 
IMPROVED NEW MODEL 


CONVINCE 


YOURSELF 


BOOKLET 


CUTTING 


MACHINES 


HAS GREATER CLAMPING POWER, IS STRONGER, MORE ACCURATE, SIMPLER IN 
CONSTRUCTION AND REQUIRES LESS POWER TO OPERATE THAN ANY OTHER 
AUTOMATIC CLAMP CUTTER. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


Established 1835 
OFFICES AND SALESROOMS 


56 and 58 Duane Street, NEW YORK 17 S. Franklin Street, CHICAGO 
63 Mount Pleasant, LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND 

















HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











“HOOLE” 
Paging 
and 
Numbering 
Machine 










THE 
Twe ROvED 
Gn 


ING 
NuMBER 
PAGING 8 coe 


1S THE 
FASTEST 
SIMPLEST AND 
LIGHTEST RUNNING 
MACHINE OF ITS 
KIND ON THE 
MARKET 





Manufacturers of 


End Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 











PEERLESS MOTORS 


enable the printer to realize the fu// capacity of his 
presses at a low power-cost. 





@ Our Friction Drive is an attractive proposition in point of 
space, and the insurance of steady and accurate service. 

@ We know from experience just what is required by the print- 
ing field— hence a motor made to stand the test, built for a 
specific purpose, and best of all— solves the cost-of-production 
problem. 

@ Tell us what presses you contemplate equipping and we will 
advise you by return mail what it will cost you. 


q Ask for our illustrated catalogue, plans of selling, prices, etc. 


On ANY POWER PROBLEM write: 


The Peerless Electric Co. 


Factory and General Office: Warren, Ohio 
Sales Agencies: 
CHICAGO, 452 Monadnock Block. NEW YORK, 43 West 27th Street 
And All Principal Cities 























The Carver 6x10 inch Auto- 
matic Die and Plate Press 





The 4'2 x9 inch Carver Press 
with Card Feeding Attachment 
and Plunger Finger Guard 








C. R. Carver Company 


Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. 


N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 


SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H, SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 





All desirable modern appliances. 








Double-Sixteen Folder With Automatic Feeder 
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Accurate, reliable work guaranteed. 











CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office : 524 West Jackson Boulevard 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. 
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1 TO MAKE CLEAR OUR POSITION 


We hereby affirm that The H.C. Hansen Type 
Foundry is an INDEPENDENT Type Foundry 
and is not connected with any syndicate or other 
( type foundry. We manufacture on the premises 
over 20,000 characters of type. 
All the Dies, Moulds, Type Machines and Tools for 
all departments designed and made by H. C. Hansen 
The H.C. HANSEN TYPE FOUNDRY 
‘ Forty Years a Succesful Type Foundry. Established 1872 
H. Alfred Hansen, Manager 
190-192 Congress St., Boston 535 PearlSt., New York } 
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Printers’ Inks for Illustrations 


and Jobwork 
Mark “ELECTRIC” 


JOYOUS, 


Gold Medal at The handsomest and 
most technically 


Re 
D) iq 
Brussels, 1910. § ¢ 
> Ss é up-to-date 
2 Ni 


FOUNDED 1885. Pevararttaratd colors of the present. 





MAX MUHSAM, Berlin-Neukolln 


Manufacturer of Printing Inks 
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Hamilton’ 





MODERNIZED 
COMPOSING-ROOM 


FURNITURE 


NOW AVAILABLE IN WOOD OR STEEL 


col 


f 


The Mills Cabinet — Job Side 





The Mills Cabinet — News or Working Side 





Outfits of Hamilton’s 
Composing-room Furniture 
in wood and all pressed-steel 
construction are being contin- 
ually installed in progressive 
plants where system counts 
and where profits are arrived 
at by stopping the leaks in- 
cident to waste in floor space 
and in composing-room labor. 


If your plant is not arranged 
soas toproduce themaximum 
volume of product at the min- 
imum cost, you require the 
services of the doctor — the 
composing-room expert or 
efficiency engineer, always at 
your service by applying to us 
or to any of the supply houses 
handling our line of furniture. 


Printers should not forget 
that we are the largest manu- 
facturers of wood type in the 
world, We have the greatest 
assortment of patterns ever 
assembled. Our Wood Type 
Catalogand circulars showing 
new faces will be mailed 
promptly to printers inter- 
ested in wood type. Write 
us or apply to your dealer. 


The Mills Cabinet 


The Mills Cabinet is especially 
adapted to newspaper offices, where 
concentration is an important factor 
in the mechanical equipment. It 
occupies less actual floor space than 
any other composing cabinet and 
contains forty-eight California Job 
Cases with type compartments }3 
inch deep, providing large type- 
carrying capacity. It has most of the 
good features found in the other 
cabinets, including the extension 
front and the lead and slug case, 
recessed over the job cases, and 
also has the low job top, allowing 
full view of the working force by 
the superintendent. 

The working top is of the boxed- 
in type, the latest development in 
composing cabinets. Noopen spaces 
for the accumulation of dust and 
rubbish. The bracket ends are of 


cast iron, firmly bolted to the cabinet, insuring strength and rigidity. Ask your dealer or write to us for complete descriptive circular. 





Ask for a copy of * acacia ECONOMY,” showing floor plans of thirty-two modernized composing-rooms in some of the leading 


printing-plants in the United States, 





THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 





ALL PROMINENT DEALERS SELL HAMILTON GOODS 





A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer. 
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ASTOUNDING 











THE COST 
OF 


SLIP-SHEETING 


PERMITS 


OF 


PRINTING 
TURNING 


PRINTING 
AND 
BINDING 


ALL 
THE SAME 
























Get More Money for 
Your Waste Paper 


This Paper-Macerating-Machine 
will properly prepare your waste paper 
and make it an excellent article for 
packing purposes. It is simple in oper- 
ation and the price is reasonable. 

It is a reliable machine for de- 
stroying railroad and other tickets, 
manuscripts, waste paper, etc. 


It saves the paper stock. 










knives, gears, etc. 


be in every auditor’s office. 


Made in four sizes to meet 
all requirements, and have 
recently added several improve- 
ments for the protection of 


This destroyer is now a rec- 
ognized necessity and should 





Send for descriptive 
circular. 
Our other specialties 
are 
Card Local Ticket Presses. 
Card-Cutting Machines, both 
hand-fed and automatic. 
Ticket-Counting Machines 
and Ticket-Tying 
Machines. 


WE MAKE NUMBERING WHEELS RUNNING BACKWARDS 





Write and state your requirements 





Blomfeldt & Rapp Company 


108 N. Jefferson Street 





Chicago, Ill. 











YOU CAN 


SAVE MONEY 


BY INSTALLING A 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC 
MOTOR EQUIPMENT 


We have saved 15% to 40% for others; let us do it for you. 





Round Type Motor Belted to Rotary Offset Press 


Write for a copy of our Bulletin No. 2374 on 
Motor Equipments for Printing Machinery. 


Sprague Electric Works 


Of General Electric Company 
Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





Direct 
Current 
1-50 H. P. to 
500 H. P. 
Alternating 
Current 
1-50 H. P. to 
50 H. P. 


WE KNOW 
THE 
RIGHT 
EQUIP- 
MENT FOR 
EVERY 
MACHINE 
IN THE 
PRINTING 
TRADE. 































ready. 


Six styles and sizes 


— the job or cylinder 
pressroom then 
carries a needless 
burden of make- 


A mechanically 





If the overhard squeeze of a platen proof press does not 
damage the units of the form, it takes a readable proof, despite the 
high and low spots, but — 




















Cost systems have shifted competition from price to efficiency; the 
labor-saving Porter Proof Press is an efficiency tool of definite results. 


A. F. WANNER & COMPANY, Mazaufacturers 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


For sale at all dealers 


uniform Potter Proof 
Press proof tells the 
tale truthfully, right 
off the bat, where and 
when corrections cost 
the least money. 


Data on request 



































You Can Avoid the Risk 


if you will take a little pains to investigate and inform yourself 
on so vital a matter as the installation of a press, which is an 
important investment. 

Any printer will gladly tell you how 
well he is satisfied and how surprised at . f 
the wonderful service given by the pee Oj wd ° hie wal 
SWINK TWO-REVOLUTION “aeeeieees preceeded 
PRESS, or, better still, we will gladly “_MemMM pod og te dave 
send you printed matter, or our special ————————<Se eenitices y 
representative if you are ready for . 


busi : ' ‘ ‘ 
WE DO NOT 3) The Swink High-Grade 
Oe an tet! @ 7 wo-Revolution Press 


OUR WORD, but ig nt os me © is the most compact, ‘‘get-at-able”’ press on to-day’s 
we do ask them to Bier = market, occupying the least amount of space, 
absolutely noiseless, does not shake the building, 

and protects pressmen against nervous prostration. High speed, perfect 

register, book-form or four-color work, equipped with the best inking system. 


give us an opportu- 


Catalogue will be supplied upon request, or special representative will call and see you. 


The Swink Printing Press Company 


Factory and General Offices, DELPHOS, OHIO 




















HB VERY DAY you do without the Cowan 

Truck you take real money out of your 
own pocket. Think what it would mean to 
eliminate from your business the constant 
loading and unloading of paper, off and on 
trucks. Consider the saving in floor space, 
and in the cost of equipment—/or, one Cowan 
Truck will serve one hundred platforms! If you 
doubt the urgent need of a Cowan Truck on 
your floor, we will install one on 30 days’ 
trial. You will never have it taken out. You 
would as soon think of parting with your 


The Cowan “All-Metal” Elevating Trucks 


Indorsed by the Leading Paper and Envelope Makers 

HERE is no limit to the usefulness of a Cowan Truck, but it is especially 

adapted to the needs of paper handling. The largest paper and envelope 

makers use Cowan Trucks and endorse them fully. This device has 
revolutionized paper transportation. 

The Cowan Truck is not just a ‘‘ happy discovery.’’ It was carefully worked out by a 
practical man, to meet an urgent demand. It exactly answers the purpose for which it was 
created. It is a low-hung, all-metal, roller-bearing, elevating truck. ‘The center of gravity 
being so near the ground, it will transport marvelously high stacks of paper without any 
danger of upsets or side slips. There is nothing else on the market that can take the place 
of a Cowan Truck. You want it in your business ! 


Write for Catalog and Price-List 


The Cowan Truck Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
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Cottrell Distribution 


SIX VIBRATORS AS AGAINST FOUR 


preference for Cottrell New Series Presses? The diagram given 
on this page illustrates the location of the vibrator rollers. It will 
be noted that there are as many vibrator rollers among the 
distributor rollers on a Cottrell Press as there are in the entire 
equipment of most of the other best known makes of two- 
revolution machines. This means that the ink supply when it 
reaches the form rollers on a Cottrell press is as thoroughly dis- 
tributed as it is when the ink reaches the form on other presses. 
Don’t overlook the importance of this feature. Don’t overlook the fact 
that this feature saves time during make-ready, and during every hour of 
the run, besides giving an output superior to anything than can be obtained 
on machines having inferior distribution. This means the highest grade of 
work at the minimum of cost for labor and material. 


Showing the Six Vibrating Rollers @ @ 
Oe ee ee #61 


In the manufacture of calendar subjects where the runs are large and a 
decent regard for a fair profit demands as large a duplication of the plates 
as is possible, it is a well known and acknowledged fact that on COTTRELL 
PRESSES larger and heavier forms can be successfully run than on any other 
type of two-revolution press. This is due to the superior distribution and 
the immense impression sustaining power of the press, two points which 
should be carefully considered by every manufacturing printer, stationer 
and publisher when purchasing new equipment for their press rooms. 


We publish a special booklet illustrating and describing all these 
Cottrell features. We will be pleased to forward a copy to intending 
purchasers of printing machinery. 





Keystone Jype Foundry C. QB. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers 
25 Madison Square, North, New York 
343 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


General Selling Agents 


New York 
Atlanta 


Works: 


Chicago 
Westerly, R.I. 


San Francisco 


Philadelphia 
Detroit 


Set in Keystone’s Quill and Quill Outline with Harris Roman, and 24 Point Running Border No, 24011. Printed on a No. 5 Cottrell 
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Save Hundreds of Dollars 
in Labor Alone PROBLEM 


“K izing ” 52 —— Week: 
By “Keystonizing” your plant, and the more $ 20.00 oar Weak 


thorough you do the “job” the more saving will . $1040.00 saved in a year 
be effected thereby. Twenty dollars each week 


for 52 weeks means $1040.00. Are you interested ? IT’S A CINCH 


Yes? Then listen? 

















Lost time and waste material are the bugaboos 
of the printing trade, and are caused principally through lack of systematizing of the work 
and in “hunting” for material misplaced through not having some definite place to keep it. 


The “Keystone” idea is to provide each printing plant with the equipment best suited 
to the requirements of that particular plant. This is real service—the kind that plans 
specifically for you—the only kind that is certain to benefit | you. We consider each plant 
on its own merits; treat it individually ; 
select the equipment so as to keep the 
work together and make it easier for 
each employee to do more. And, besides, 
our saving by this method in what has 
heretofore been known as “lost time” 
is an important item, as this is now 
practically eliminated. It is improbable 
that any proprietor of even a medium- 
size plant will deny that by this plan he 
would save at least one man’s wages out 
of twenty, and enable the other nineteen 
to do better work and more of it than 
under the other system. 


$20.00 a week for 52 weeks totals 
$1040.00—on one man alone. And you 
would easily make as much more in the 
: ; a saving of material that has formerly been 
Keystone Steel Cabinet No. 625 = ° 

Front or Case Side wasted. Give us an opportunity to show 
you. Write to-day. 


KEYSTONE 
Type Foundry 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ATLANTA 
NEW YORK DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Keystone Steel Cabinet illustrated herewith is one 
of the most up-to-date innovations ever conceived for the 
composing room. It is made of cold-rolled patent-leveled 
steel, beautifully finished in dark olive-green baked enamel, 
designed with the idea of combining practical working 
efficiency with a construction that is sanitary, fire-proof and 
practically non-destructible. Therefore an investment in 
these goods is permanent, and with no occasion for the 
*charge-off” at inventory time for depreciation. 


EN 











Keystone Stee! Cabinet No. 625 — 
"pack or Working Side PA 


om fl Set in Keystone’s Caslon Lightface and Caslon Lightface Condensed 




















SCOTT SIX-ROLLER DISTRIBUTION - 
IS LERTHER COVERED FOLLERS 
4 STEEL CIDER ROLLERS 
4 PRUMI@RY DIS PRIBY TING CYLINDER 
/ ViwsRATING OS7R/BUTING DRUM 
# VIBRATORS OVER HORA ROLLERS 
2s £2.LfekhS AND CYLINDERS 


THIS DIAGRAM 


Shows the Thorough 


Ink Distribution 


ON 


Scott S1x-Roller 
a Rotary Offset 


Presses 
“IT BEATS THEM ALL” 








THE THOROUGH INK DISTRIBUTION 


is one of the features on Scott Offset Presses which have made color offset printing a commercial success and 
enables you to print the heaviest solids or the lightest tints. 


THE BLANKET AND IMPRESSION CYLINDERS 
are mounted in movable square boxes, sliding in suitable boxes in the side frames. A powerful toggle 
mechanism moves each cylinder in a Straight Line into and out of operative position as required. NO 
ECCENTRIC JOURNALS are used, as they move the cylinders in a circular path, causing trouble by 
cylinders being “out of line,’’ occasioned by slightly unequal wear in the eccentric bushings. 


THERE ARE MANY OTHER FEATURES 
on our machines which appeal at once to the intelligent lithographer, and if you doubt it for a minute, ask the 
P P ° ‘ ° ’ P 
man who operates the machine and he will agree with us that ““The Scott is best, forget the rest.”’ Built 


to take sheets 28x38, 34x46, 38x52 and 38x58 inches. 





Walter Scott & Co. 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 


Main Office and Factory 


Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
1 Madison Ave. Monadnock Block 


Cable Address: Waltscott, New York 
Codes Used: ABC, Sth Edition, and Our Own 



































The Juengst 
Gatherer - Stitcher - Coverer 





The Only Three Machine Combination 


in existence to satisfactorily do all three oper- 
ations at one and the same time, at the rate 
of 3,000 complete books per hour. 





Apply for descriptive circular to 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 





























oe | || JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 


Brislane-HoyneCo. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers —.. 


412-414-416 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago Trade-mark 


Registered U. S. Patent Office. 














OUR PLANT IS ENTIRELY NEW AND EQUIPPED 
WITH ALL OF THE LATEST IMPROVED MaA- 
CHINERY ESSENTIAL TO THE PRODUCTION OF BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 


HIGH-GRADE PRINTING PLATES 











SPECIAL ATTENTION TO COUNTRY ORDERS 219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO ~ 





























oo The Ruler That Meets the Require- 
ments of To-day and To-morrow 


with all 

The DEWEY ruler stands at the head of its class in 
point of service, perfection and satisfaction. Its up-to- 
date achievements have won favor among those who have 
examined and installed it in their binderies. 

Buying aruler is an investment that should be accorded 
careful selection, and why not investigate our line before 
you purchase or add equipment ? 

Manufactured since 1863, but with improvements since 1910 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


F. E. AND B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 







These machines are guaranteed to 
do perfect work 








$26 























SUMMER PROFITS 


Are Large for Printers With 
NEW ERA 


Presses 
N: curved 
plates 
kK” to make 
ready 
WwW" handle 
any stock 


xcellent 
distribution 


R*: 
impression 


money- 
maker 


Manufactured by Lhe Reales Co., Henry Drouet, Sales Agent 
217 Marbridge Bldg., 34th Street and Broadway, N. Y. City 






This Little Press Turns Out 60,000 
6 by 6 Impressions in Three Colors 
and Cuts to Size, 
in Eight Hours 


Send for 
samples and 
catalog 
and let us 
tell you 
what other 
printers are 
doing with 
this 
wonderful 
machine. 
































BRONZING 
MACHINES 


Lithographers & Printers 


Guaranteed in Every Respect . 





BRONZE POWDERS 





We Do Repairing 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 





Manufactured by 


Robert Mayer & Co. 
Suite 420, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
Factory: Hoboken, N. J. 


Seattle San Francisco Boston 




















THIS ZINC CUT MADE COMPL: 


WITHOUT PHOTO-NEGAT VE Cz S|. 
BY THE MA Pq : 









CHROMOTYP 
PROCESS 





UNEQUALLE 
FOR Ti 7 ; 
AND 
COLOR wae : 





A REQUEST ON vountiik 
WILL BRING you & 


THE CHROMOTYPE PROC 


(PATENTED) 


604 Co_uUMBIA BUILDING ST. ‘ MO. 
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YOUR WORTH IS 
WHAT YOU OWN 
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The price — $23 for cash, 
or $25 if teken on the 
installment plan of $2 down 
and $1 a week till paid. 
This is less than actual 
cost. The International 
Typographical Union not 
only defrays all promo- 
tional expenses, but gives 
a rebate or prize of $5 to 
each graduate. 


y 


ISIS] S[e[c|e]]s 








UPPOSE you take stock of what 


you own. How much of your 
trade do you own? 


@.,Philosophically, the man 
who knows all about a trade 
practically owns it. If he only 
knows a portion of it he can 
not compete with the man 
who owns more because he 
knows more. The problem of 
converting knowing and doing 
into dollars is simplified by 
knowing more and applying it. 


The I.'T. U. Course 
of Instruction 


Makes you know and teaches 
you how to do—it means money 
to you for the rest of your life. 
Nearly four thousand students 
are proving what is said here. 


For full information drop a postal to 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION 


632 South Sherman Street Chicago, Ill. 
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ACCURACY—DURABILITY—SIMPLICITY 


A perfect machine of the very highest grade possible. 
out. Every machine tested in a printing press and guaranteed accurate. 


swhccts D800 Gwiceis 6.00 


For sale by dealers everywhere 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


224 & 226 Shepherd Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
169 West Washington Street, Chicago, III. 


2 Cooper Street, Manchester, England 


American 


Model 30 


Steel through- 


N? 12345 


Impression of Figures 

















Job Press driven by Form L Motor 


Increased efficiency, increased output, ease of 
control, saving in power, increased light and freedom 
from dirt and flexibility of arrangement with its 
consequent economies are some of the results of 
installing Crocker-Wheeler motors. 

Write for our bulletin 127. 


CROCKER-WHEELER CO. 


Offices In All Principal Cities. 





You Can Not Be Too 























The eC f / 
Acknowl- are. U 
edged in selecting and buying 
Standard your paper stock. It 
costs but little for the 
§) protection — then why 
THE = not know the true 
MULLEN quality of paper? 
PAPER 
TESTER 


All paper furnished the United States Government 
has to meet required specifications for strength in 
pounds per square inch Mullen Test. 


Send for Catalogue and References 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Ine. 


Sole Manufacturers 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
European Agents : PARSONS TRADING CO., New York and London 




























Bresnan’s Automatic Feeder 


Is an Attachment for the Gordon Press that converts it into an 
Automatic SELF - FEEDING Press. 


The Attachment is fastened to the feed-board of the press and is oper- 
ated by a connection to the draw-bar or side-arm of the press. 


The sheet is fed from the roll underneath, which can be placed in front 
or rear as convenience requires; passing up through the center of the press it 
is drawn to the size required and cut off. 


The Attachment will fill a long-felt need, and the price is within the 
reach of any printer. 


De Boise Bresnan Co. 


23 Park Row, New York 
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When You Think of 
Gummed Paper Do 
Not Think of the Old 
‘*Curly,’’ Cheap Kind 


We are the pioneer makers of a 
thoroughly high-grade, non-curling 
gummed paper, the kind that is abso- 
lutely printable, suitable to a// climates, 
and to all building temperatures, and 
can be handled in wet as well as dry 
weather. 





NEW KIND 


There is no loss in handling such a 
grade of paper, and there’s genuine 
satisfaction in handling ‘‘ Quality Non- 
Curling Gummed Paper.’’ There is a 
big demand for 


GUMMED PAPER 
PRINTING 


and our ideal non-curling gummed 
paper is suitable for nearly all com- 
mercial purposes, but best adapted to 
specialty printing, such as label work, 
trading stamps, litho and color register 
work; in fact, general printing. The 
printing surface is of the very highest 
grade and worth the test and investiga- 
tion of any printer desiring to know of 
the best. It is made in a great variety 
of weights and colors. 





Let us mail you sample-book, prices, and advise 
ahere to obtain stock from nearest broker 





Ideal Coated Paper Company 
Brookfield, Massachusetts 


New York: Chicago: 
150 Nassau Street 452 Monadnock Building 


“Same Old 
Story: They Are 


_ Going Some” 
953 Wing- Horton 


Mailers 


were sold in Ig1t. 

They were all sold subject to 
approval, but not a Mailer was 
returned. 

They are carried stock at 
printers’ sup Ppl y houses 
throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

Full particulars supplied on 
request to any agency, or 


CHAUNCEY WING, Mfr., Greenfield, Mass. 

















A Half-Tone Cut 


underlaid so that it prints level under a light impression, 
needs no other make-ready than the 


Mechanical Chalk 
Relief Overlay 


For shopright-to-manufacture-charge, samples, etc., address: 


WATZELHAN & SPEYER 


183 William Street, New York 























Is Yours a Small 


Country Printing 
Officer 


HEN you will be inter- 

ested in the August issue 

of THE PRINTING 
ART, which contains an exhibit 
of the work of a Massachusetts 
printer, located in a town of a 
few hundred people. 

Among many other helpful - 
and valuable things in this issue, 
you will find an article, ““How 
Printers Have Built Business,” 
which may aid you to greatly 
increase your profits. 

Send 30 cents to-day for a 
copy of this issue of THE 
PRINTING ART-— the hand- 
somest printing trade journal 
published. 

Address 


THE PRINTING ART 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Printer McKeown’s Story 





Read this Vivid, Straight-from-the-Heart Letter from One of Indiana’s Most Progressive Printers 

















THE AUTOPRESS Co., New York. July 25, 1912. 


One day there appeared in the mail a little booklet, 
your first piece of literature that ever reached our 
office. I was struck with the appear- 
ance of the machine. It — like a 

‘real press—different, powerful, fast. 

Autop end It seemed to whisper success. I re- 
Booklet solved to go to Chicago and buy that 
press IF—I had to fight this if. I 

didn’t want this IF to interfere with my plans. It 
didn’t. I sneaked into Chicago. Your office did not 
know it. I had been previously directed to a firm that 
had an Autopress. I asked in the office about it; was 
directed upstairs. The foreman would show it to me 
in a moment. I asked, “‘Does she work?”? He hada 
screwdriver and a monkey-wrench, and ke said she 
hadn’t been, but if she stayed there another day she 
would have to work or get out. He took me over to 
that machine, and when I saw that Gordon Feeder I 
felt 100 per cent better. He had misunderstood me. 
They had no Autopress. He directed me over to a 
shop across from the Illinois Central Station. The 
operator had no work onit. Said it would not be run- 
ning that day. Showed me some nice work which he 
said had been done on it. Was well pleased with it. 
In fact, they liked it so well that they had bought 
another. At last I surren- 


Disadvantageous dered myself to your office. 


: Then commenced the wild 
Demonstration scramble to show me ma- 


chines in operation. I was 

taken over to Rosenthal’s and the operator was hand- 
feeding a job of mimeograph stock. He said the feeder 
wouldn’t take it. No apologies were necessary, as you 
had never claimed the feeder would take such stock. 
I was then taken over to the largest and at the same 
time smallest print shop I ever saw. In a room about 
12x20 was a paper cutter and an Autopress. An 
entire printery with a tremendous capacity. The press 
was at work on a full sheet dead finish stock, India 
tint, brown ink, old electros and half-tones. Stock was 
seconds. It was a rotten job. The press was all right. 
She was just singing, but there was no chance to get 
enthusiastic here. I saw that, with a $10 bill slipped 
into some operator’s hand, it was possible to have had 
some nice, easy job running and I could have been 
entertained all day under the most satisfactory con- 
ditions. But that was not done, and 

Orders that fact alone more than any other 
* convinced me that I could believe in 
utopress your Company. My optimism over- 
came what other feelings I might have 

had and I asked Mr. Smith for the contracts. I know 
that was one machine sold that he hadn’t figured on. 
I was afraid to tell my friends the incidents of that day 
in Chicago. That was simply an off day. We have been 


Receives 









in the printing business for 24 years. There are bum 
days in our plant. Just this week we had a job on the 
Gordon that we had to take off and put on the 
Autopress. There were two type lines, that’s all, but 
we couldn’t print it without a lot of ‘‘ monkey busi- 
ness,’’ so we changed presses easier than making ready 
on the Gordon. 
Proves a From the time our Auto- 
M Mak press was installed it has been 
oney-Maker , big producer and money- 
maker. It has made good as I 
expected it would. It has done better than I ever 
expected it would. You have done more than you 
agreed. The machine handles work that you don’t 
claim it will handle. I can’t express the good-will I 
have for your Company in standing behind us. Several 
times we have inquired of you how to handle certain 
stock or something we did not know about the ma- 
chine, and instead of telling us, you have sent your 
man to show us. We have never had a break in the 
machine in the 18 months we have run it. You have 
certainly got one of the best organizations I ever saw. 
Your guarantee expired on the machine six months ago 
but you seem to have 


Machine and overlooked that, as you 
are still taking care of us 


Company are O. K. in the same old way. I 


want you to know that 
this is appreciated by us, and we write this letter be- 
cause we think it is due you. It goes with our best 
wishes for your success. You have not asked us how 
we like the press. We tell you the story because it is 
now time to tell it. 

We took up the last Autopress note yesterday. We 
are glad that we got by this string of notes easier than 
any other set of notes that we ever had to meet continu- 
ously. This was by far the most pretentious thing we ever 
attempted. It proves our judgment good, better in fact 
than that of one of our competitors who said the press 
was no good, too expensive, a freak, an experiment, 
wouldn’t handle fine work, too expensive for cheap 
work. He said we could not run it longer than two 
months. We would have to send it back or go‘‘busted.” 
If we had sent it back we believe truly that we would 


have been broke ere this. 
There have been dark days. I remember of one in Chicago, but 
in Anderson the days — been bright for the last year and 
a half. 
P We have just completed our largest 
Confidence job, six million. We made several record 
* £0 runs and made money against big com- 
Justified petition for the job. >see i fin- 
ished a run of process plates, three-color, 
all on the Autopress, even to the pebbling. We have made a 
good job and by prepaid express we are sending you a bunch. 
I couldn’t tell you all the good things about the press. It 
would require a book. Besides you told me first and it would 
only be repetition. Cordially yours, 


Anderson, Indiana. Wit J. McKeown. 















CHICAGO, 431 S. Dearborn St. 
ATLANTA, GA., Rhodes Bldg. 
LONDON, ENG., 85 Fleet St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Phelan Bldg. 
BOSTON, 176 Federal St. 
TORONTO, CAN., Carlaw Ave. 
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VELVO-ENAMEL 


Was Chosen by the Publisher — g 


because of its uniform quality, its brilliant white color of coating (which so excellently brings out 
the true values and details of the half-tones) and its utter freedom from tendency to pick. 
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A SATISFIED CUSTOMER 


is the printer’s best asset, and you as a wise printer should urge the use of VELVO-ENAMEL 
wherever possible. Your pressman is thereby enabled to do justice to his efforts, which means 
satisfactory output and a pleased customer. 

We show above a reproduction of a handsome 184-page volume, containing 90 full-page, 
175-line half-tones. Sample sheets of various weights sent on request. 
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We carry the largest stock of Enamel Book, S. & S. C., and 
Machine Finish Book Paper in Chicago, ready for quick de- 
livery, in case lots or more, in standard sizes and weights. 


West Virginia Pulp (® Paper 
: Company «a, 


General Offices: 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Western Sales Office: 


Printers’ Building, Sherman and Polk Sts., Chicago 


Mills at Tyrone, Pa.; Piedmont, W. Va.; Luke, Md.; Davis, W. Va.; Covington, Va.; Duncan Mills, 
Mechanicsville, N. Y.; Williamsburg, Pa. 


Cable Address: “ Pulpmont, New York.” A. I. and A. B. C. Codes Used. 
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Keystone’s New Service 








SELECTION AND INSTALLATION OF COMPLETE 


PRINTING PLANTS BY 


EFFICIENCY EXPERTS 








The complete installation, by effi- 
ciency experts, of printing plants 
ready to operate, is something en- 
tirely new in type foundry service. 
Keystone was first to recognize 
such a demand by the printing 
industry and is the only foundry 
now meeting it. 

Keystone Expert Service treats 
each individual plant separately. 
Why? Because the needs of no 


two are exactly alike, hence the 
selection and installation of each 
and every plant must be based 


upon different requirements. 


In fitting-up new, or modernizing 
your old plant, our experts ascer- 
tain what is best suited for your 
needs, then lay out and submit 
their plans and ideas for your 
approval. This service does not 
cost you one cent additional. 


Of course a printer can scatter his 
orders all over the country and 
make up a plant in the old way, 
but, unless it is selected and laid 
out with a thorough knowledge 
of what can be attained from a 
standpoint of efficiency, results 
will be disappointing. 


Through our daily contact with 
printers and printing conditions, 
all over the country, we originate 
and assimilate new ideas that 
make for efficiency. In selecting 
and laying out a printing plant, 
either new or old, we give you 
the benefit of our experience, and 
of all the latest ideas in material, 
furnishings, machinery, and lay- 
outs, not overlooking the things 
which have proven so successful 
and profitable elsewhere. 


One department of a printing 
plant, efficiently equipped with 
modern furnishings and operated 
under modern methods, will not 
make the plant successful. It must 
be modernized as a whole before 
the greatest efficiency is obtain- 
able. The Keystone furnishes and 
installs such plants complete. 


When we make up an estimate 
for a complete plant, every item 
in that estimate is selected with a 
view to the highest efficiency in 
use and when we make the instal- 
lation we assume responsibility 
for that result. Write us for full 
particulars. 








Keystone Type Foundry 


Philadelphia New York Chicago 


Detroit Atlanta San Francisco 












Paragon Hard Metal Furniture 








Our New Paragon Hard Metal Furniture is almost 

equal to steel in resistance, to aluminum in 

lightness and to foundry type in accuracy. 
It has every advantage of the ordinary 
labor-saving metal and cast iron furniture 
without any of the objections to either. 
Like iron furniture, it will not dent and is 
not easily bruised. It has drainage holes 
in all pieces, and cross braces on both 
sides in pieces 10x10 ems and in all lengths 
15 ems and over; these cross braces give 
it strength and afford easy lifting from 
forms or case. 


Paragon Hard Metal Furniture is not to be confused with certain unsatis- 
factory light weight furniture heretofore offered printers. It is absolutely 


reliable 


and guaranteed to retain its accuracy. 





Weighs 50 per cent. Lighter than Ordinary Metal Furniture 








FONT 


100 pound font of ordinary Metal Furniture. Price 









PUT UP IN FONTS AS FOLLOWS: 

Contains the same number and sizes of pieces FONT Contains the same number and sizes of pieces 

that are contained in a regular 28 00 that are contained in a regular 25 7 25 
$ e pound font of ordinary Metal Furniture. . . . Price $ 6 


Contains the same number and sizes of pieces 


FONT B Contains the same number and sizes of pieces FONT ee ee $3 os 
e 


that are contained in a regular 14 5 
50 pound font of ordinary Metal Furniture. Price $ e pound font of ordinary Metal Furniture... . Price 





















8 Pieces, each 10x 10, 10x 15, 10x 20, 10x 25 ems 


8 Pieces, each 8x 8, 8x 10, 8x 15, 8x 20, 8x 25 ems 
8 Pieces, each 6x 6, 6x 8, 6x 10, 6x 15, 6x 20, 6x 25 ems 

8 Pieces, each 5x5, 5x6, 5x8, 5x10, 5x 15, 5x20, 5x25 ems 

8 Pieces, each 4x4, 4x5, 4x6, 4x8, 4x10, 4x 15, 4x20, 4x 25 ems 

8 Pieces, each 3x 20, 3x 25 ems 

16 Pieces, each 3x4, 3x5, 3x6, 3x8, 3x10, 3x 15 ems 

16 Pieces, each 2x4, 2x5, 2x6, 2x8, 2x10, 2x 15, 2x20, 2x25 ems 


The complete assortment of all sizes put up and carried in stock in 
four packages marked 1, 2, 3, 4. Fonts of any size made up by taking 
multiples of these packages. viz: 


Font A contains 32 packages Font B contains 16 packages © 
Font C contains 8 packages Font Dcontains 4 packages e oun 
“Ne 
PRICE OF SORTS 


Price per 100 pieces. Smaller Quantities at same rate. 


we $2.30 size $3.80 Size $8.25 size PRICE 

Pat ..cccc ee F BEB eascke $3.80 | 10x 10.....$8.25 5x 20....$ 9.60 * e = 

Bx 4 ioc ock BU SB ccc .ce MOD Leads. cock 5.90 | 6x20.... 10.45 Philadelphia 
1x _ ee. 3 4 hot Became be re 4 ie re Pi > oe =o New York Portsmouth, Ohio, August 3, 1912 
Me SS ey 7! £05...0. A =xm.... M2 e I , 

sa5....... Sb 4e8....... 490 | 5x15..... 730 | 2x25.... 9.50 Lhe font of new PARAGON HARD METAL 

4x5....... 3.30 | 8x8....... 5.70 | 6x15..... 810 | 3x25.... 9.90 Chicago FURNITURE has come to hand. It is the best 

5x5 ee ies. eee 4.40 ee eee 9.75 4x 25.... 10.40 4 thing, in our estimation, that has been brought 

2x6 eS ie S| eee 4.80 | 10x 15..... 11.40 525.05. Ee ° out in this line, and it is our intention to order 

3x6 ~» ae | axtd...... SOO] 2x20..... F901 6E25...2 1520 Detroit - a quantity just as soon as we receive your list 

4x6....... 3.80 | 510.0022: 5.40 | 3x 20.2... 8:15 | 8x25.... 15.40 hoses i= hel 

8 Sle 3.90 | 6x 10.0002. 5.70 | 4x 20.222. 8150 | 10x 25.525 19.50 Atlanta si 

ye ee 4.40 | 8x10...... 6.30 ESKEW JOB PRINT 

San Francisco 


SCHEME FOR FoNT A Paragon Hard Metal Furniture is Manufactured Exclusively by 





























SELLING | 
AGENTS: | 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., 394-308 S. Sixth St., Minneapolis | PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, LIMITED . . . 27 Bedford Row, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
GEORGE M. STEWART . . 92 McGill St., Montreal, Can. | ANGLO-CANADIAN TYPE & MACHINERY CO., 124 York St., Toronto, Can. 


General Foreign Selling Agents: NATIONAL PAPER AND TYPE COMPANY : 4 


Set in Keystone’s Caslon Lightface and Caslon Bold Condensed 






























BUCKEYE COVERS 


Now More Than Ever Before, Represent Your 
Best Opportunity to Improve Your Output and 
Increase Your Income 














@ Few other mills 
could make enough 
cover to supply the 
demand for Buckeye. 
None of them could 
makea stock any- 
where near so good 


at anywhere near the 


price. 


(This is page 1 of a 3-page announcement) 


INCE the recent general advance in paper 
rices, printers and printing buyers have 
en giving closer attention to paper values, 
particularly cover paper values. The immediate 
result has been a steady increase in the demand 
for BUCKEYE COVERS. Already the 
largest-selling brand in the world, these famous 
covers are now being called for in such quantities 
as to tax the present capacity of the Mill, neces- 
sitating extensive additions which are already 
under way. 

This growing demand can mean but one thing. It 
points conclusively to a growing recognition of the quality 
and adaptability of the Buckeye line, and of the money- 
making opportunities which the combination offers to the 
progressive printer. 

More and more the trade is learning to appreciate the 
superiority of BUCKEYE COVERS as a printing 
medium — learning to appreciate it, and learning to take 
advantage of it. By both their words and their work the 
masters of the craft are endorsing our product, and justify- 
ing as well all of the enthusiastic things we have been 
moved to say concerning it. 

You have only to talk with a few good printers — or 
examine a representative exhibit of good printing — to 
be convinced that we are not merely making phrases, 
but stating facts, when we say BUCKEYE COVERS 
print better, emboss better, and are adaptable to a wider 
variety of trade literature requirements than any other 
covers on the market, regardless of price. 

Buckeye Covers are popular because they are profitable. 

We've “‘ proofs’ if you want them. 

(See next page.) 


BUCKEYE COVERS are made in 16 colors, 4 finishes and 4 weights, 
including DOUBLE THICK. List of dealers on second page following 








BUCKEYE COVERS 


Are Profitable to Printers, Not Only Because 
They Are “The Best Covers Advertised,” But Also 
Because They Are The Best-Advertised Covers 


(This is page 2 of a 3-page announcement) 


‘te dill is profitable — but not to 
ourselves alone. It also pays you. 


Among duyers of printing, as well as among producers 
of printing, BUCKEYE COVERS are the recognized 
standard — the one stock that always commands consid- 
eration in connection with the specifications for any 
catalogue, booklet, folder, or advertising piece of what- 
ever sort that is to be ‘‘ economically effective.”’ 


To bring about this result we have spent money unstintedly in the 
past, and we are planning to spend it still more liberally in the future, 
telling the merchants and manufacturers and other business men of the 
country—telling them and showing them, for your benefit as well as 
ours — just why and how they can save money or get better printing 


by using BUCKEYE COVERS. 


In SYSTEM and PRINTERS’ INK alone — the one a busi- 
ness publication of world-wide circulation, the other a paper read by 
practically all advertising managers — we are running two-, three- and 
four-page announcements this month, to be followed by pages and 
double-pages throughout the year. We are also mailing circulars direct 
to printing buyers, and sending out “Traveling Demonstrations” 
(described below) to firms who answer our advertisements. Thousands 
of these “demonstrations” have already been distributed in this way. 











~~ great a of a — the —— undertaken 
by any Paper Mill— means that in most cases when you suggest 
aThe Resid to get BUCKEYE COVERS to a customer, you are suggesting something 
orders is to submit which he already knows, and knows favorably — something already 
ideas instead of prices. associated in his mind with high quality and moderate price. The 

suggestion therefore carries its own assurance that your purpose is to 
The way to make the give him the best possible value for his money. 


orders profitable is to , ; 
Such a suggestion also guarantees you the maximum of profit on 
use Buckeye Covers. the job, even where the customer knows the price of BUCKEYE 
- COVERS. Most advertisers buy and pay for effects rather than 
materials, and in using BUCKEYE COVERS you get the maximum 
effect with the minimum expenditure for inks and labor. 


For conclusive “ proofs” get the Buckeye “Traveling Demonstra- 
tion’ sent free by express if requested on business letter-head. 
(See next page.) 


BUCKEYE COVERS are made in 16 colors, 4 finishes and 4 weights, 
including DOUBLE THICK. List of dealers on following page 
































BUCKEYE COVERS 


Are Stocked and Featured by the Forty-Six 
Most Prominent Paper Dealers in Thirty-Nine 
American and Foreign Cities 


(This is page 3 of a 3-page announcement) 


HE number and character of the dealers 
who handle BUCKEYE COVERS, 
together with the fact that nearly all of 

these dealers se/] more BUCKEYE COVERS 
than any other kind, is an impressive and 
unanswerable tribute to the character and repu- 
tation of the stock. 


It is also your assurance of prompt deliveries on all 
orders from the smallest to the largest. You do not 
have to wait for BUCKEYE COVERS. These dealers 
carry them in quantities commensurate with the demand: 














eae Co. MILWAUKEE Sonesta en 
BUFFALO.......... The Alling & Cory Co. MINNEAPOLIS .. . McClellan 
CHATTANOOGA. . Archer Paper Co. REAL...... Howard Smith Paper Co., Lid 
CHICAGO James White Paper Co. NASHVILLE... ... Graham 
paunsnits W. Butler Paper Co. NEW ORLEANS. . .E. C. Palmer & Co 
Chatfield & Woods Co. NEW YORK. “ae 
CINCINNATI The Diem & Wing Paper Con nee Street. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. OAKLAND, CAL. . .Zellerbach Paper Co. 
The Cin’tiCordage&Pa.Co. | OMAHA.......... Carpenter Paper Co. 


couvaanns.. Tas camel Chie Peer Co. perrapunain....{THe Maina & Cony Ca, 
eanueed leeds Co. 
@_If you are not get- — Dernor, "The Unies Paser & Twine Co. RICHMOND, VA. . Richmond Paoot Mg. Co 
ting the Buckeye An- Denven..__thePoere Paper Cs. ST-LOUIS... “Graham Pager Ga.” 
nouncements, send us —_NDIANAPOLIS:--{/ hops Date, SALT LAKE GiT¥.Contenter Papor Co, of Utah 
your name and let us (Or sAhci rs. Satan ew SEATTLE, -fichmond Paper Ca, 
add it to our mailing — MiDDLETOWii, 0. The Sabin fabbine Paper Co. WINNIPEG... John Martin Paper Gan 
list. FOREIGN SELLING AGENTS, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, London, England 


Buckeye Sample-book No. 1 shows printed samples of SINGLE THICK BUCKEYE COVERS in 16 colors, 

Sample-book No. 2 shows DOUBLE THICK and RIPPLE FINISH in 11 colors. 

Either book or both may be had on application to nearest jobber, or will be sent direct from 
Mill on request. 


Department B 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
































The time J have 
sold and the ma 
terials I use in_ 
my work | have in 
trust. In honesty 
and fidelity te my. 
self J must make 
the best use of 
them. 


AH McQuilkin 
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The Oldest Job Printing Office in New York 


By C. A. Hartman 





IXTY-ONE years ago, four boys who had learned the 
printing trade in the town of Newburgh, New York, 
S left the little village on the Hudson and traveled by 
steamboat to New : 
York city. One of 
these lads was Theo- 
dore L. De Vinne, who 
learned to “print” on the New- 
burgh “ Gazette,” and who recently 
celebrated his eighty-fourth birth- 
day anniversary. The other three 
were John K. Baldwin, E. Depew 
Slater and Robert W. Macgowan. 
These three boys learned their trade 
on the “ Highland Courier,” of New- 
burgh. All four of them, boys no 
longer, are still in New York city; 
they are all employing printers, 
prosperous, well thought of, and 
men of more than city-wide repute. 
Robert W. Macgowan, with 
whom this sketch deals particu- 
larly, is now seventy-nine years Of oy rte eee cea 
age. He has handled the printing eaeliinins 
of the “Scientific American ” almost constantly since 1855, and in 
the development of this publication many new fields were opened, 
and many new inventions were brought out that have proved of 
incalculable value to the trade at large. 
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The firm of Macgowan & Slipper, 30 Beekman street, of which 
Mr. Macgowan is the surviving partner, is well known throughout 
New York, not only as one of the oldest firms in the East, but 
it is also notable for the long list of its employees who have 
become veterans in this one “shop.” Colonel Joseph A. Slipper, 
the former junior member of the firm, died in 1882. William H. 
Albright, the former superintendent, who died four years ago, had 
served the firm well for fifty-one years. 

Fourteen printers show a total of 489 years of service in this 
establishment —an average of almost thirty-five years per man. 
Of these fourteen men, two have been with the firm since 1865, 
a service of forty-seven years each, and two since 1885, a service of 
twenty-seven years each, the others having been employed since 
1871, 1872, 1873, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1882, 1883 and 1884, respectively. 
Walter Green, a proofreader, has been with the firm for thirty 
years, and this is considered remarkable, for some printing-offices 
have thirty readers come and go in one year. 

Mr. Macgowan, in speaking of the “Scientific American,” said: 

“T first printed the ‘Scientific American’ in 1855, while in the 
employ of William L. Burroughs, at 133 Fulton street, New York. 
The paper—eight pages, 23 by 33 sheet—was printed on the 
Adams book press. The paper was soon enlarged to sixteen pages, 
28 by 40 sheet. Not having large enough presses, it went to others. 
Munn & Co. insisted that I should make arrangements to do the 
printing. At that time I was superintendent of Gray’s Printing 
House. I had two presses built by A. B. Taylor, and took the 
printing again. After some years the paper was again enlarged to 
sixteen pages, 33 by 46 sheet. I had two presses built by Andrew 
Campbell to do the work. 

“All paper at that time was made in quires of twenty-four sheets, 
twenty quires to the ream. I had the ‘Scientific American’ paper 
made five hundred sheets to the ream, flat. That gave Munn & Co. 
four reams out of one hundred free. When in quires, the waste 
had been about three per cent in opening the paper; this was 
eliminated. At that time all paper was printed wet. There was no 
wiring machine, and I invented the pasting machine, which changed 
the whole method of newspaper printing. I then introduced print- 
ing<the ‘Scientific American’ on dry paper—the first paper to 
be thus printed. The old drum press was too slow, and I invented 
the two-revolution press with register rack. The presses were built 
by R. Hoe & Co. 

“When half-tones came out, I found the presses were not strong 
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enough, and had Hoe & Co. build them much stronger. I now 
had seven presses built specially for the ‘Scientific American.’ 
The folding and mailing were done so unsatisfactorily that Munn 
& Co. requested me to put in machinery and said that they would 
furnish the money. I bought folding and cutting machines, and 
have printed, folded and mailed the paper since. 

“When Munn & Co. commenced to get out extra numbers, I 
found it impossible to get binders to do them for me, as the num- 
bers came out at irregular intervals. I put in folders and cutting 
machines, wiring machines and everything to do the work. All the 
machines were used for the ‘Scientific American’ only. 

“After consultation with Doctors Agnew, Knapp and Webster, 
three of the greatest oculists in the world, it was decided that bre- 
vier type was the smallest that could be used for general reading; 
that is, a full, round brevier face, not a small face on a brevier body. 
All type to be printed on dry paper should have broad hair-lines. 
The type used on the ‘Scientific American’ and supplement in 
1897 is the type that should be used. The heavier hair-line was 
decided upon after consulting with T. L. De Vinne and others.” 

Mr. Macgowan relates many interesting anecdotes of the early 
days of the craft in New York city. One of these is worth repeat- 
ing here: “In 1852 we had one of the early cylinder presses; it 
was driven by hand-power, an Irishman on one side of the crank 
and a Negro on the other, and after working about an hour, every 
morning, they would begin to pass compliments to and fro. As the 
argument became more earnest and the ire of the two men mounted 
higher and higher, faster and faster that old press would turn, until 
we managed to get a pretty fair product out of the machine.” 

This concern has never fought or antagonized the unions. Mr. 
Macgowan stated that he realized that the trades unions had come 
to stay; that they were for the best interests of the men, and he 
was always among the first to cooperate with his employees in any 
plan that promised the betterment of conditions affecting workers 
in his own trade. 
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The Old and the New 


The good old days, now glorified by time, 
Looked back on good old days as days sublime. 
Our days shall be the good old days some score years hence, 
And thus Old Time to youth makes recompense. 
A. H. McQuilkin 
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Exhibitions of Printing Machinery and Supplies 


By A. Printer 








OW that the employing printers are gradually appre- 
ciating the value of unity, it is time that the machin- 
N ery men and supply men should take independent 

action among themselves regarding exhibitions. 
Instead of each manufacturer or dealer arranging to 
have an exhibit at the time of the printers’ conven- 
tions, the supply men’s organization should arrange 
for an exhibit in a suitable building apart from the printers’ con- 
vention building. Divided attention is a bad thing. A printer who 
is struggling with the problems of constructive statesmanship is in 
no mental condition to consider the merits of materials or machin- 
ery. By a separation of the material and the speculative the sup- 
ply man will benefit and the printer also. The printers’ conven- 
tion and the supply men’s fair will make such a dual attraction that 
men will come to one that would not come to the other, and men 
will come to the other that would not come to the one. 

Now, if, in addition to the attraction of the United Typothete 
Convention in September, the supply men had organized for a 
great fair and exhibit, it would have been wonderfully attractive. 
Of course, the independent exhibits have been and are vastly inter- 
esting, but they are taken as a matter of course. 

For the purposes of comparison, we will describe the Electri- 
cal Exposition held in New York last fall. 

Electricity to-day plays such an important part in the printing 
industry that a considerable portion of the Electrical Exposition of 
1911 was devoted to the art and its closely allied interests. The 
exposition was held in the New Grand Central Palace, New York 
city, from October 11 to 21, and was, undoubtedly, one of the 
greatest educational factors of modern times. 

The building in which the exposition was held was the most 
brilliantly lighted in the world during those ten days. Lights 
aggregating one hundred thousand candle-power were used to illu- 
minate the three floors devoted to the “show.” No single building 
at any national or international exposition has ever been lighted 
with such great candle-power. More than five thousand lamps 
of the most improved type were in use, and the mystery of it was 
that about half the lights creating this magnificent illumination 
were concealed. 
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The application of electricity to various lines of industry was 
demonstrated, several large manufacturing concerns having com- 
plete working models of their plants in operation, with experts as 
lecturers in attendance during the demonstrations. 

Of most interest to printers in general was the daily newspaper 
plant in operation on the main floor of the building. Here were 
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““ WIRELESS ” PRINTING-OFFICE AT NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SHOW 
Copyright, 1911, by New York Edison Co. 


printed four-page afternoon and evening editions of “The Daily 
Wireless.” This progressive and decidedly up-to-date little sheet 
received its “specials” and “locals” by wireless telegraph, using 
the wireless service of the New York “ World” in connection with 
the complete wireless station installed at the exposition by the 
sailors from the electrical school at the New York Navy Yard. 
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Type was set on a machine run by an electric motor, having 
also an electrically heated metal-pot. An automatic press printed 
the sheet from rolls, and a folding machine completed the opera- 
tion. In the “print-shop” there were also a job press, a wire- 
stitcher and a paper-cutter, all driven by direct motors of the most 
approved type. In fact, about the only important parts of this 
plant that were not electrically driven were the inks. 

Besides the general news of the day, which included the latest 
bulletins from the war between Italy and Turkey, “The Daily 
Wireless”’ gave full scores of the world’s championship baseball 
games between the Giants and White Elephants. Daily stock 
reports were also given, and a bulletin board was maintained upon 
which were posted early reports. 

The use of electric arc lights in the making of negatives for half- 
tone engravings was demonstrated, the actual work being carried 
on. Expert engravers were working on wax, and other artists were 
showing the methods of retouching photographs with electrical 
appliances. 

The entire process of making and printing envelopes was shown, 
from the first cutting of the rough stock to the gumming and fold- 
ing of the envelope after the corner-card had been printed. 

A device shown that is said to be “ninety per cent machine 
and ten per cent operator” is the calculating machine. The 
machine appears really to think; it adds, subtracts, multiplies and 
divides, and, like some school children when “stumped” on a prob- 
lem, it stops when it makes a mistake and refuses to go further 
until that mistake is rectified. It does its “stunts” in amounts run- 
ning into sixteen figures. 

Space will not permit a more detailed account of the many 
electrical devices for factory, office and household use that were 
on exhibition. There is hardly a trade or profession extant which 
is not invaded by electricity in some form or other; and when it 
is considered that all of these devices are shown, can be handled, 
are explained in detail, and any question concerning them gladly 
answered — all free of cost—is there any reason why any man 
should not be well informed? What a field of learning these expo- 


Aside from the realm of commercially used electricity, it was 
an education in itself to visit the exhibits maintained by the 
United States Government. Here one could actually “see things ” 
that heretofore had been only interesting reading. Exhibits from 


' 
sitions are! 
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the Army and Navy, the Bureau of Standards, and the Department 
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of Agriculture were made, showing the part electricity plays in 
: Uncle Sam’s business. His soldiers and sailors demonstrated how 
they transmit messages, the men from the New York Navy Yard 
having a set of signal lights rigged from a model mast, while the 
land fighters showed how they construct a field wireless station in 
! sixty-eight seconds, the complete outfit being transported on the 
back of one mule. The sailors showed how mess is prepared on 
a battle-ship, a model galley with a background of portholes and 
formidable looking guns being set up for the purpose. 

The Coast Artillery Division of the United States Army pre- 
' pared a wonderful model showing a system of harbor defense by 
means of submarine mines and land batteries. In a tank 17 feet 
long, with two sides of plate glass, and with miniature forts of con- 
crete at both ends, are plainly visible twenty-three tiny subma- 
rine mines, while on the water in the tank floats a fully equipped 
model battle-ship. 

The battle-ship is propelled across the tank by means of elec- 
tricity, and when it comes in contact with one of the submarine 
mines a very spectacular thing happens. The mine flashes up 
under the water, the vessel rocks and lists to port, her stacks, masts, 
hatches and other above-deck equipment collapsing and giving 
all the appearance of a ship being blown up. All this is contrived 
through the aid of electric motors. 

The long-range guns and mortars in the shore batteries are 

exact models of the latest type of these powerful weapons of 
coast defense, and are made to pivot and elevate by means of elec- 

tric motors, just as the large ones do. This model is the only one 
of the kind ever exhibited. 

The printers’ supply houses can enlist so many other interests 

to bring crowds to their independent exhibit that the individual 
cost will be lessened and the efficiency of the exhibit vastly 
increased by cooperation among themselves. 

This effort would go a long way toward bringing the supply men 
together in other ways. The exposition can be made very interest- 
ing by enlisting outside enterprises, for each city has industries that 
have been brought to unusual perfection. 

The public could be admitted on paid tickets and a reasonable 
sum collected in this way. But the plan has many points to com- 
mend it. The printing industries as represented by the supply 
men are big enough and broad enough to swing it if they want to. 
There is probably no one thing that would do more to bring the 
supply houses together than this cooperation. 
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A Printer’s Trip Abroad 


By C. S. Peterson 


Peterson Linotype Company, Chicago 





tT was the last week of April, and a cold, snowy day, 
when — business and creditors tacitly permitting — 
we left the old and highly respectable city of Boston, 
on the good ship Canopic, bound for Naples. 

The boat was crowded, so much so that the first- 
cabin passengers had to dine in two instalments. Ordi- 
narily this would not interest me greatly, for life on 
the rolling wave seems to inspire me with a strong dislike for 
the dining-room. I simply can not bear the idea of bothering the 
poor, overworked dining-room stewards, and hence take my meals 
—when I eat any—on deck. On this occasion my conscience 
bothered me less than usual, however, and I was able to put away 
a number of meals—and, what is more, to make them stay put. 

I am not an enthusiast as to life on the boundless main, how- 
ever; about two hours’ uninterrupted view of the seascape is 
about all I care for, and, if particularly urged, I would dispense 
with an hour and three-quarters of that. Hence it was with a good 
deal of relief that on the sixth day out I noted the outlines of San 
Miguel of the Azores through the rain and mist, and with much 
disgust that I heard the captain explain that it was too rough to 
land. It should be explained that the harbor at Punta Delgada is 
an open roadstead, with practically no protection from the sea. 

After a while we managed to anchor, however, and with the 
ship as a breakwater, a lot of Portuguese rowboats came out to take 
us ashore. A number of these boats turned out to be the life- 
boats of the Cunarder Slavonia, wrecked off the harbor about two 
years ago. 

Punta Delgada is a crowded, exceedingly ill-smelling Portuguese 
town of about twenty thousand people, chiefly noted for raising 
(in hothouses) large numbers of pineapples, and also for having 
about the most elastic currency on record. You can get more coin 
for less real money here than in any place I know of. As sev- 
eral of the party insisted on having a meal ashore, regardless of 
smell and probable microbes, we hunted up the “Opera House 
Cafe,” a’bare room with stone floor—ditto walls—and a few wooden 
tables topped with oilcloth. Liberal use of the sign language, and 
the hungry, cadaverous. appearance of Doctor Prendergast, one 
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of the party, finally conveyed to the proprietor the idea that we 
wanted something to eat. Some fish, cooked in olive oil, appeared, 
but failed to arouse any enthusiasm. A fairly good lettuce salad, 
some bread, in huge, round, conical loaves, and a bottle of claret 
enabled us to piece out a lunch, however, and Doctor Kraft, treas- 
urer of the party, called for the bill. It was 5,000 reis, but plain 
signs of apoplexy on the part of “ Doc” persuaded the proprietor 
hastily to reduce it to 4,500. Even this looked like walking home; 
but the owner’s son, who understood a little English, came in, and, 
with his assistance, it was translated into $2.67 in real money. 
Divided among eighteen people, this was not so likely to curtail 
FI our trip, and we brightened up considerably. 
We walked around the town afterward, and after viewing it care- 
! fully decided that any one offering to present us with it on con- 
dition that we live there should be promptly turned down. I 
found a forlorn little print-shop, with a jobber and a few fonts of 
type, but so poor and down at the heels that it could not even 
smell as loudly as the stores around it. To demonstrate that even 
in the Hawk Islands (for Azores simply means hawks) a man 
may make money, however, there is a large and well-equipped 
hospital, built with money left by a Portuguese who came to this 
out-of-the-way place without a penny and made half a million dol- 
lars. He was not a printer, though. 
Our next stop, two days later, was in Madeira, one of the most 
beautiful spots on earth. Funchal and the mountain behind it are 
most appropriately used on the drop curtain of a theater in Buf- 
falo. Most appropriately, for I have never seen anything that 
looked more unreal, more theatrical. The small houses in lilac, 
pale yellow, pale blue and every other gay color, covered with 
flowers; the blue sea beneath the town and the towering moun- 
tain, half-way up which the city climbs, make up a most attractive 
ensemble. It is a great place for the English, both invalids and 
tourists, and if we Chicagoans could get there in a day and a half, 
as the English can, I know two people who would spend their vaca- 
tions in Madeira. You can have any climate you want in Funchal. 
Down town by the sea it is tropical, although tempered by the 
ocean breeze; half-way up the mountain you come into great pine 
forests, where the sanatoriums and hotels are located, and if you 
keep on high enough you can get up to real cold weather. An 
enormous old fort, with the new flag of the Portuguese republic 
floating proudly over it, dominates the whole city, and adds just 
the touch of antiquity needed to complete the picture. 
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The wine that made Madeira famous can be had everywhere, 
and is good wherever you get it, and superlatively good in most 
places. Wine sixty years old is almost common, and Madeira one 
hundred years ago can, I was informed, be had in half a dozen of 
the old warehouses. We brought considerable of these wines away 
with us. Not that we carried bottles or jugs along, but we had it, 
nevertheless. 

In the evening we bade a regretful farewell to Madeira, and 
another day and a half saw half of our passengers carefully scru- 
tinizing the rock of Gibraltar to see where a well-known insurance 
company had its celebrated advertisement. I am in position to state 
that this well-worn joke has its foundation in fact. There is a 
large number of people who fondly believe that the British Gov- 
ernment turns an honest penny by leasing out the front part of 
the rock. The ship jokesmith explained to the disappointed ones 
that the English had been offered more money by a Milwaukee 
brewery, and that the mountain was being done over in prepara- 
tion for the new sign. 

A famous tourist agency worked off the usual game on us, to wit, 
charging $1 a person for “ personally conducted ” tours of the town. 
Coming ashore, the agent promptly hailed as many hacks as he 
could lay his hands on, handed the driver 50 cents apiece for the 
tourists, and left them to shift for themselves. All of the drivers 
knew enough English to ask for tips, however, and some of them 
enough to demand double fare for taking you one hundred feet 
outside of the gate. A wretched little Spanish town called La Linea 
lies asleep in the hot dust a mile and a half from the fortress gate, 
and most tourists go over to see a real bull ring. A lot of Span- 
ish drivers—who are not allowed to enter Gibraltar, by the way 
— wait outside the great fortress gate to take you. It is hardly worth 
while, for the ring is not impressive and the town about the poor- 
est, deadest thing outside an abandoned graveyard. The only good 
thing about it is that the most impressive view of the Rock is 
from the road to La Linea. A mile of neutral ground separates 
the possessions of Spain and Great Britain, with outposts on both 
sides to watch for smuggling.. There are at least two English 
papers in Gibraltar, with a garrison of five thousand and a civil 
British population of probably about the same number to draw on 
for patronage. A hot, dusty place, and, if it were not for the possi- 
bility of excursions to Tangier and other surrounding places, an 
eminently unpleasant place of residence. 

(To be continued.) 
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Where the Ben Franklin Clubs Fall Down 


By Everett R. Roeder 





HE Ben Franklin clubs are a united effort to benefit the 
printer. They are mighty good things. The printer 
who intelligently studies and adopts the results of the 
scientific methods these clubs have taken to ascertain 
costs is surely in a better position to make the print- 
ing business pay than his neighbor who sticks to the 
time-honored, but not profit-producing, hit-or-miss 
way. The printer needs this help—needs it badly, too — for 
although the printing business is one of the country’s ten biggest 
industries, the individual ratings of its members do not run high 

as a class. In other words, the printing business, on capital invested 
and energy expended, is not giving the return that its workers 
have a right to expect. The chief reason for this undoubtedly is 
that the true costs have never been found. (This, of course, means 
the average printer and does not generally apply to the big shops.) 

A large part of the work is taken at cost and not an inconsider- 

able part even below cost. This means that a large part of the 
legitimate profit must go to cover losses that never should have 

existed. Now, the Ben Franklin clubs are trying to point out 
these facts to the printers and have shown them how to arrive at 
true costs and fair selling prices. 

An association with these purposes is bound to accomplish 
good. But the work is a big undertaking, and the largest meas- 
ure of success can not be obtained unless a certain factor (usually 
forgotten, generally ignored and sometimes snubbed) is considered. 
That factor is the biggest factor of them all. It is the buying pub- 
lic whose money the printer is ultimately dependent upon. Get 
the man who buys printing into the fight for better conditions, 
and it will be easy sailing. 

And it would be a good deal easier to do this than at first 
sight it appears. There are many of these clubs that are as secre- 
tive concerning the purpose of their existence as the most esoteric 
fraternal organization. The buyer knows of the existence of these 
clubs, knows they exist for the regulation of prices in some way 
—and knows no more. This condition, instead of soliciting out- 
side support, tends to create antagonism. For it is a human trait 
to be on the defensive against secret pacts of any kind. We all 
like to deal with our fellows in the open. The more we know 
about the other man and his methods (provided,-of course, the 
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man and the methods are all right) the more inclined we are to 
give him our business. Why, then, have the Ben Franklin clubs 
run head foremost into this twenty-century-old human trait? 

The man who fights in the open has the public with him. 
Even the trusts, the monopolies, after having tried all other ways, 
have opened their doors so that the public can see what is going 
on inside. The electric-light companies, dealing out a modern 
necessity in a field where no competition exists, ask their patrons 
for complaints and buy space on the billboards, in the street cars 
and in the newspapers to tell about their service and to explain 
their rates and charges. The gas companies and the telephone 
companies do the same thing; and even some street-car compa- 
nies have taken large space to announce a change in routing and 
like conditions. These examples mark a salient feature of mod- 
ern commercial warfare. No industry can wage a winning fight 
unless the public is in sympathy. Why, even the big public-serv- 
ice corporations, drawing their revenue from uncontested fields, 
recognize this. And the printers can not afford to ignore it! 

Open the doors of your Ben Franklin clubs. Let the public 
know the real purposes. Tell the man you want to do business with 
that it is a business organization to put the printing industry on a 
sound business basis—that its purpose is not alone to help the 
printer, but to benefit the consumer by establishing a scale of 
prices that will yield only a legitimate rate of profit—a system 
that will prevent and do away with exorbitant charges. Surely an 
organization like this would meet with the approval of every one. 
The business man of to-day is keen enough to know that he can 
expect satisfactory results only when he is paying a fair profit for 
them. Work done without just returns is heartless, slipshod work; 
and the public knows it is the most expensive work it possibly 
can buy. 

Let the public know that the Ben Franklin printer is a good 
man to be acquainted with. And don’t take chances on the pub- 
lic finding all this out. Let it be known. Make it a duty of the 
club to see that the men who buy printing do know it. And for 
this purpose use the very commodity in which you deal — print- 
ing. Every other business in the country has found it profitable 
to use printed matter to boost its interests. Why not the printers? 
They can if they will. Good, whole-souled publicity can make the 
Ben Franklin clubs the biggest blessing that ever befell the print- 
ing industry. And it will do the little printer just as much good as 
the great big fellow. 
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The Ben Franklin clubs can succeed in a way without pub- 
licity; but without it they can never reap the full measure of suc- 
cess that is due them. There is no neutral ground for the public. 
It is pulling either one way or the other. The man with the pub- 
lic pulling with him is a good deal nearer the goal than the man 
pushing against the public. 





A Simple Paper-Stock Record 


By R. O. Vandercook 





E careful not to install cumbersome systems of account- 
ing. Some bookkeeping systems are like some alleged 
B automatic machines. It takes more labor to work 
them and get practical good out of them than they 
are worth. Unless a proposed new system of account- 
ing will save time, which is money, and make for 
accuracy, which saves money, do not consider it. A 
machine or a system must be adapted to the conditions in the 
shop. A machine or a system that is a time-saver and a money- 
maker in one shop may be a misfit and a failure in another shop. 
I believe in many shops a simple system of paper-stock account- 
ing will be found practicable. It will save time, if the man who 
makes out the job tickets and estimates has handy on his desk a 
record of the paper stock on hand, together with its cost per 
pound, from whom purchased, freight charges, etc. 

At the same time the kind of stock to be used is entered on 
the job ticket, and the amount taken is entered in the desk rec- 
ord. It will be found to be a front-office check on spoilage in 
the pressroom, on general waste and sometimes even on theft. 
Any printing-office large enough to require a paper-stock record 
is well enough equipped to print its own stock-record forms in a 
way best suited to its particular requirements. 

Use a loose-leaf ledger or card system. Index according to the 
brand of stock mostly used, and have a miscellaneous section. 

In many offices the following classifications might be made: 

Print papers, ' Flats, Cover papers, 
SS. &-€., Bonds, Envelopes, 


§.&S.C., Cardboards, Miscellaneous. 
Enameled, 


In large cities, where free deliveries are made from the paper- 
houses, it is not necessary to carry large stocks, but it often pays 
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the metropolitan printer to buy direct from the mill standard 
ready-sellers, and save the wholesale paper-houses’ charges for deliv- 
ery, storage, accounting, etc. Where the printer has to pay freight 
or express charges on every delivery of paper, it is always advi- 
sable to stock up with the staples and have large shipments come 
economically by freight. The amount saved in freight, handling 
and lower price will more than pay big interest on the money, and 
the item of lost time waiting for stock, in some instances, may 
be worth more than the stock. 

To illustrate a simple method of paper-stock accounting: Your 
loose leaf or card will be printed something like this on the debit 
side for the amount purchased: 





Index Section Page 








Kind Size Weight 


























Bought from Sheets Price per lb. Freight Remarks 


























On the credit side for the amounts sold: 











Date Job No. Customer Reams Sheets Remarks 























If cards are used, one side may be for debits and the other for 
credits, making the card smaller and easier handled. 

You receive an invoice from your dealer for stock that you 
keep on hand for miscellaneous work. Say it reads — 


10 reams print 24 x 36, 30 lb. 500 sheets 3 ply Acme cardboard. 
5 reams S. & C. 32 x 44, 60 lb. white. 25 M-XX No. 634 Banner envelopes. 
10 reams S. & S. C. 24 x 36, 50 Ib. tone. 10 M-XX No. to Banner envelopes. 


Immediately after checking up and storing the stock you enter 
on the debit side in your stock ledger each of these items on a 
separate sheet. 

Each kind, size and weight of stock must be kept on a separate 
sheet. 

It takes but a moment’s time to enter up a stock-ledger sheet or 
card and place it in its proper classification, and when a customer 
comes to order a job you do not have to get up from your desk, 
call up or go yourself to the stockroom to refresh your mem- 
ory to see if you have enough of the stock on hand, or look up 
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bill files for the cost and freight. You will, of course, prorate the 
total of freight on the whole invoice to the individual items. 

It is also an easy matter to keep a record of useful remnants and 
cut stock which are always bound to accumulate. The remnant 
record should be posted at the same time the full-sized stock is 
ordered cut. 

If you want your customer to get full count, you must always 
add a few sheets to the amount ordered cut for make-ready and 
spoilage. The per cent extra will vary according to the nature of 
the work and the care of the workers. 

It is a good deal the best for you not to attempt to keep a stock 
record, “unless you keep it.” 

Unless you consider it just as important to enter the stock 
called for on the stock ledger as it is on the job ticket, do not 
start the stock ledger. Unless you consider it just as important 
to enter the stock received in the stock ledger as to place it in 
your stockroom, do not start the stock ledger. 

If you haven’t the stock on hand, enter the amount required on 
the sale side of stock record. When the stock comes in, enter the 
invoice on the purchase side of the record. 

If your record is not complete and accurate it will be of little 
value to you. With the stock record accurately kept, you can tell 
just how much of any kind you have consumed during a given 
period, which may be a valuable guide in future purchases. 

An intellectual giant with a memory strong enough and a cal- 
culating mind active enough might be able to dispense with book- 
keeping in business, but those rare abilities had better not be 
wasted on petty details of commercial bookkeeping, when an ordi- 
nary bookkeeper with the aid of a good system of books can do 
as satisfactory work as the intellectual giant without a bookkeep- 
ing system. The giant could make more as a dime museum freak 
or in countless other ways. 

Do not tax your mind with petty details that system can care 
for. Save your time and abilities for the main propositions of your 
business. Use system wherever it will save a tax on your memory 
and give you in easily “ get-at-able”” form accurate information as 
to details. 





The Working Mind 
The mind that dwells on every trifling care 


Destroys its power to balance and compare. 
A. H. McQuilkin 
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AS MIGHT be expected, the speeches of the emi- 
nent newspaper men at the conference arranged 
by the University of Wisconsin declare the news- 
papers to be void of mendacity. They are as pure 
as baking-powder, now that Doctor Wiley is gone. 





ENCOURAGEMENT Should be given to the move- 
ment for mutual accident-liability insurance. 
Through the payment of premiums to the old-line 
companies, employing printers have been uncon- 
sciously aiding in a conspiracy against their own 
employees. The mutual plan will insure a reason- 
able premium rate and at the same time enable 
employers to be just in the treatment of their 
workmen in the settlement of injury claims. 





AS A special feature along conference lines, the 
question of truth in advertising should be given 
attention. Uncle Sam’s testimony should be of 
value. He has discharged the writers of the allur- 
ing literature for ‘Men Wanted in the Army and 
Navy.” The realization of the difference between 
what they were promised and what they received 
has caused so many desertions among the rookies 
that Uncle Sam finds the residue is not worth the 
advertising. 





WHEN we say “the intelligent printer,” it is 
assumed that there are other kinds. Some day the 
word “printer” may be accepted as synonymous 
with “intelligence.” But this will not begin even 
to ripen into a possibility until printing-offices 
everywhere are distinguished for their cleanliness. 
The filthy condition of some printeries — abso- 
lutely without excuse— would indicate that the 
first distinguishing characteristic of intelligence is 
sadly lacking in some of our craftsmen. 

LosT time in pressrooms is one of the big 
printing-house problems over which efficiency 
experts are worrying. Herbert L. Baker, of New 
York, at the recent Ben Franklin convention at 
Cleveland, pointed out the necessity of doing some- 
thing to overcome this waste. While ordinary care 
and good management should eliminate the glaring 
cases of inefficiency recited by Mr. Baker, the 
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pressroom is a department in which unlimited 
opportunity is presented for the working out of 
economic methods. Efficiency experts have here 
a good field in which to labor. 





Management a Profession. 


The successful management of a printing plant 
should be called a profession, not a trade. Print- 
ing is rightly as much of a profession as law. The 
modern printing-office manager should consider 
himself an attorney before the bar of public opin- 
ion. A customer engages him to present his goods 
or business to the public. It is up to the printer — 
or it should be —to see to it that his client has his 
case presented to the people in a way that will 
bring a favorable verdict. Who should know bet- 
ter than the printer the most effective dress in 
which to present the argument, or even the best 
wording of the argument, commonly called cata- 
logue or circular? 

Printers who are alive to their own possibili- 
ties have the best opportunity te become proficient 
in all the arts of printed publicity. The printers 
who have become “professional” are those in 
business to-day who hold their clients regardless 
of price competition. 

The art of printing and the art of advertising 
go hand in hand, and the printer who is the master 
of both is the professional printer who can ask 
and receive fees for his services. 





The One-organization Problem. 

This is the month in which we shall see the 
second attempt at fusing the organizations of 
employing printers into one association. So far 
as we can see, the one great obstacle is prejudice 
against the Typothetz. There is no mistaking 
that the proper designation of the obstructive 
element is prejudice, for those who stand in the 
pathway say this is what moves or controls them. 
We admit that there is ground for feeling against 
the Typothetz, for in common with all other 
organizations of some activity and age, the Ty- 
pothetze has made mistakes and perhaps perpe- 
trated injustice here and there on its way through 
life. It is not to be expected that the organization 
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will issue a proclamation cataloguing its errors 
and publicly don the insignia of contrition. 

It would avail nothing if such a policy were 
pursued. It is, therefore, up to those who admit 
to being prejudiced to take stock and determine 
whether they are justified in preventing the con- 
summation of amalgamation because they are 
prejudiced, and in reflecting on the subject should 
make sure the “reasons,” if any, that seem to 
justify their opposition are not born of the preju- 
dice they admit. 

We take it that one organization is desirable, 
for only through such a unit can association work 
be done economically and thoroughly, as many 
firms will not become interested in such a move- 
ment while there is clashing and factionalism 
among existing associations. It must also be 
remembered that not a few printing-trade evils 
are the outcome of lack of a standard, and two 
organizations are more likely to intensify those 
evils than to eradicate them, as each will set up its 
own method. 





The Amateur Printer. 


Does the amateur printer injure the printing 
trade? Some printers, including R. T. Porte, think 
he does, and reprobate the advertising of manu- 
facturers who cater especially to the aspirations 
of the man who thinks he can “do his own print- 
ing.” There are a good many successful printers 
to-day who never learned the trade in the regular 
way, but developed from amateurs, and so far as 
our experience goes these men had a better appre- 
ciation of costs than the man who jumped into the 
business from the journeyman’s case, or from the 
pressroom or bindery, and it is reasonable that 
they should have had a better appreciation of costs, 
because from the time they began to sell their 
product they had to buy their material and they 
had personally to sweat over case and press and 
meet their small bills. As buyers, makers and sell- 
ers, their line of comparison was so narrow that 
the lesson of profit was difficult to overlook. 

They may not have become wise to the ques- 
tion of depreciation perhaps quite so readily, but 
that lesson certainly was in a way to make itself 
known before the amateur plant had enlarged to 
menacing proportions. 

The skilled printer or pressman, on the con- 
trary, has been prone to rely almost exclusively on 
his technical skill, and that skill has given him 
credit in obtaining type, presses and other mate- 
rials. He has turned out fine work at ruinous 
prices and lived off his principal, and the custom- 
er’s comparison of his work and prices and the 
work and prices of his competitors has created the 


“estimate evil.’”’ It can not be laid in part at the 


amateur’s door. 

The manufacturer selling supplies to amateurs 
and business men who want to do their own print- 
ing are doing a legitimate business. The presses 
they sell are remarkable value for the money. If 
their efforts injure the printing trade we would 
be glad to see it argued out in the light of expe- 
rience and not of prejudiced surmise. We can 
name some men who have contributed so much to 
the printing art, beginning as amateurs, that all 
the harm that some printers believe has been done 
to the trade by amateurs pales into insignificance 
in the light of their achievements. F. W. Goudy, 
admittedly the most accomplished letter-designer 
in America, began as an amateur. 

The business man or professional man who 
attempts to do his own printing seldom carries it 
very far. It is logical to argue that his work with 
the type and press will give him a better apprecia- 
tion of the infinite detail that the printing art 
requires. The Kelsey Press Company, of Meriden, 
Connecticut, has been in business forty years. The 
concern is responsible. It caters to amateurs, and 
sells a remarkably good little press. We believe, 
all things considered, that the Kelsey Company 
has done the trade more good than it is credited 
with. We have never heard a protest about its 
product. Whatever claim it makes doubtless can 
be proved if opportunity presents, which is more 
than can be assumed for the claims of some other 
manufacturers. 





The Trade’s Issue in the National Election. 


We would like to impress on the mind of 
printerdom the fact that it has an issue in this 
year’s campaign. In its general aspect it is not 
a great issue, as compared with the tariff or some 
other public question, yet vital governmental prin- 
ciples are involved. We have in mind the always 
present postal-rates issue. The establishment of 
a parcels post is likely to complicate rather than 
simplify the situation, as printed matter enjoys a 
lower pound rate than will prevail if some parcels- 
post plans are adopted. 

At the time this is written it is impossible to 
say whether the parcels-post rate for printed mat- 
ter will be or will not be disturbed, or if it will be 
left open for debate and discussion next year. We 
do know, however, that second-class rates and the 
extent to which the department will exercise its 
powers will be questions for debate next year, and 
perhaps for some time thereafter. 

Barring the appointment of a pronounced post- 
al-service radical, a change in Postmasters-General 
and a few assistants will not bring the desired 
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result. To attempt to raise the second-class rates 
and make finely spun arbitrary rulings that do not 
effect economies, but at times seriously hamper 
and always menace publishers, has become a fixed 
habit with the postal authorities. Our acquaint- 
ance with heads of government departments and 
bureaus is limited, but from first-hand informa- 
tion we infer that an inherent weakness in polit- 
ical governments is that the ephemeral titular 
head of a department finds himself enmeshed in a 
network of precedents and practices that have 
become second nature to subordinates, who are 
numerous and strongly entrenched by reason of 
long service. This is true of all popular govern- 
ments, and it was recently charged in the Cana- 
dian Parliament that postoffice departments of 
several of the leading nations were especial victims 
of this evil of bureaucracy. 

This explains in part why we seem to be run- 
ning round in circles and getting nowhere with 
our postal troubles. Another and more important 
reason is that those interested —the people who 
vitalize the nation’s sixth industry — have looked 
after their interests in a weak, puny and totally 
unbusinesslike manner. 

By some this is attributed to fear of offending 
department officials — and may be so. 

The principal cause of indifference and apathy 
is that the printer and the publisher do not know 
their case, and have little conception of the argu- 
ment that can be based on it. 

Nor is the industry really aware of the impor- 
tance of being alive to its interests. 

We would not pose as an alarmist, but the men 
best informed on the subject are of one mind — 
that the industry should wake up. Among the 
publishers we may mention Wilmer Atkinson, of 
Philadelphia, who has for years devoted time and 
money preaching the need of greater vigilance. 
Among printers there is none with a keener 
appreciation of trade conditions, or a finer nose 
for scenting dangers ahead than James L. Regan, 
of Chicago. He, too, has spent his money freely in 
endeavoring to arouse a proper sentiment in the 
trade and effectively to utilize it. Mr. Regan dis- 
claims any altruistic motive in justifying his activ- 
ity. He avers he does what he has been doing for 
purely business reasons—he wants to keep his 
machinery going and his pay-roll booming. 

When successful men like Messrs. Atkinson 
and Regan — one typical of Philadelphia, the other 
of Chicago— are so much interested, isn’t it time 
the whole trade moved forward? 

Now is the time every person connected with 
the trade—from publisher to janitor — should 
let congressional candidates know that the sixth 
industry of the nation wants and intends to get 
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better postal service and lower rates for the life- 
blood of commerce — printed matter. 

The way to do this is for each individual and 
organization interested in the industry to demon- 
strate that printers have ideas on the subject and 
are watching events at Washington. This is the 
year to act, for our difficulties are at bottom legis- 
lative rather than administrative. 





Lynch on Price-cutting. 


President James M. Lynch, of the International 
Typographical Union, gave some wholesome advice 
to employing printers at the international conven- 
tion last month, bearing on competition and price- 
cutting. Replying to an intimation by a delegate 
that effort should be made to secure cheaper print- 
ing for the union, he declared that competition in 
the printing industry is on a senseless basis — 
that it seems to be conducted on the plan of get- 
ting the work and considering the price afterward. 
Touching the subject of price-cutting, he said: 

“Any one can take a sample of a completed 
job of printing to another competitive office and 
quickly obtain a price lower than had been paid 
for the job in question. This is why so many com- 
mercial offices fail. It is also the reason why the 
wages for our book and job members are not as 
high as thé wages of the newspaper members.” 

Following up this statement, Mr. Lynch gave 
some interesting information relative to the posi- 
tion of the International Union as a customer of 
printing-offices : 

“The printing for the International Typo- 
graphical Union is done in Indianapolis by two 
offices. These offices were given to understand 
that the International Typographical Union must 
have the very best class of printing; that while it 
was expected that a profit would be made, yet the 
price must be fair and reasonable. Wedonot hawk 
our printing around from one shop to another 
requesting bids, and in this we try to be consistent. 
The labor of our members is not sold by bid. We 
do not ask an employer to bid for our labor this 
week, and then next week ask for another bid for 
our labor. We make a scale of prices, and we 
expect that scale to be paid during the time that 
it is agreed it shall prevail. The employer can not 
go from one member to the other and pit each 
against the other in competition for work and the 
price at which it shall be performed. Our print- 
ing is given out on the same basis. The other 
international unions located in Indianapolis give 
out their work on the competitive-bidding basis, 
and we have just inaugurated a movement which 
we hope will change this. We can not employ a 
union carpenter, a union bricklayer or a union 
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painter at less than the union scale. We can not 
bid on his work. We believe, therefore, that the 
other international unions should give out their 
printing by the same method that our printing is 
given out —a reasonable price and a fair profit on 
each job. If the other international unions will 
follow our example, the practice will spread and 
the trade unions will be a great factor in placing 
the commercial-printing industry on the founda- 
tion that it should occupy —a fair price for a good 
job—and there will be resultant benefit to our 
members in better conditions and better wages.” 

It should be a source of gratification to print- 
ing-office owners that the head of the premier 
union of the printing trades has taken this firm 
stand against the “shopping-around” habit, and 
in favor of a fair profit for the man who owns the 
plant. 





Advertising a National Asset. 

One of the things in life that remain an enigma 
to publishers and advertising men is the tendency 
of governments to regard advertising as something 
pernicious that should be discouraged. Some 
bright mind in Australia devised the idea of charg- 
ing extra postage on advertising pages, and it met 
with such approval in the postoffice bureaucracy 
that our department at Washington now and then 
proposes a measure based on a similar proposi- 
tion. In vain do those who are interested tell the 
department that advertising is the “life-blood of 
commerce.” That seems to be accepted as a figure 
of speech and nothing more. 

Meanwhile these governments are maintaining 
protective tariffs, consular agencies and all that 
sort of thing for the purpose of extending trade. 
Sufferers from the heat of early September hesi- 
tate to sit down and figure out the millions and 
billions of dollars that the American Government 
has expended for the express purpose of selling 
our products. Yet it is questionable if all that 
expenditure is comparable in results to the ex- 
changes that have been made through advertising. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is not in the habit of 
parading its business affairs in editorial garb, but 
we have before us a letter which strikingly shows 
the value of advertising. In far-away Christiania 
there is a firm of printers’ supply men known as 
Hansen & Skotvedt. They are subscribers to THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and in due course received an 
intimation from the business department to the 
effect that their subscription was about to expire. 
In renewing they took occasion to say several very 
kindly things about us, and the satisfaction they 
received through reading the magazine. The con- 
cluding paragraph of that letter, however, has 
something generally interesting. It shows the 
power of advertising. Let us quote it in English: 


“Three years ago (before taking your paper) 
we did not buy a cent’s worth of American machin- 
ery, but during the last year we have imported 
more than $30,000 worth from different American 
firms who have advertised their goods in your col- 
umns.” 

It is pleasing to know that we have been of 
such excellent service to a subscriber in Norway 
and to our advertisers at home, but that is not the 
reason why we exploit the paragraph. Under the 
postoffice regulations we are not permitted to 
advertise paper in the most effective way, but we 
do think that if we were we would be able to sell 
American papers abroad just as we have been able 
to sell through one firm $30,000 worth of other 
printers’ supplies. 

Now, why does the Government maintain 
American manufactures abroad, and at the same 
time prevent us from getting our humble share in 
the paper field? The only apparent reason is that 
in doing so we would be running counter to the 
deductions and subdeductions of some sprig of a 
lawyer who bases his rulings on the attenuated 
refinements of another briefless attorney who 
makes rulings in order to justify drawing the 
handsome salaries that Uncle Sam pays some of 
his servants. If it costs the United States Govern- 
ment appreciably more to distribute our magazine 
containing a paper advertisement in proper array 
we might see some substantial reason for the 
postal department’s attitude; but as it does not 
cost the department any more we feel we are 
treated unjustly, and from a patriotic standpoint 
believe the Government is undoing with one hand 
what it is endeavoring to do with the other. 

By the way, we wonder how many of the more 
or less expensive consulates or other governmental 
agencies in foreign lands can say that through 
their activities more than $30,000 worth of goods 
were sold in as limited a field as the printing indus- 
try offers! 

Indeed, we are pluming ourselves on being a 
first-class drummer for Uncle Sam’s big works, 
and we can not help wondering why he does not 
allow us to carry more samples in our pages so that 
the excellent wares of the American paper manu- 
facturers—and others, by the way—can be 
brought to the attention of the printing fraternity 
of the entire world. We submit this little object- 
lesson to our friends who are of the opinion that 
advertisements and successful advertising maga- 
zines should be penalized for the work they are 
doing. From a narrow point of view, it looks to 
the victims as being unfair and unjust. From a 
larger point of view of citizenship, it seems to be 
an unnecessary hampering of American commer- 
cial progress. 
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NO. XXII.— BY W. E. STEVENS, 
Assistant Instructor, Inland Printer Technical School. 


This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their i 


diat practical value. 





Correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. Address all communications to Apprentice Printers’ 
Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Composition. 

Composition, as applied to typesetting, is the act of 
arranging types into words and lines and spacing the lines 
out to given measures. It is not difficult to learn, but to 
become thoroughly proficient in the work one must have 
considerable practice and experience. The hands and eyes 
must be trained to work in unison, so that while a type is 
being placed in the composing-stick the eyes are choosing 
the next letter to be picked up; and so on—a dexterous, 
rather mechanical procedure. 

The first thing to learn in connection with composition 
is the lay of the cases, and in this primary step many 
printers slight a part of their trade. They neglect to 
memorize the positions of uncommon characters. As a 


Fic. 106.— Showing the correct way to hold a composing-stick. 


result, the boxes containing such characters are often a 
mass of pi — causing a loss of time in composition. 

After memorizing the positions of all the characters so 
that any one can be pointed to instantly, the apprentice 
will proceed to set up a few lines of type. Twelve-point 
(pica) is a good size to begin with, and a plain, legible 
Roman face should be selected. Assuming that a case of 
this type has been placed on top of the case-rack or cabinet 
and that a composing-stick has been set to a certain meas- 
ure (say eighteen picas), a composing-rule or a plain brass 
rule of this length is placed in the stick and the apprentice 
holds the stick in his left hand, as illustrated in Fig. 106. 
Care should be taken not to grip the stick too tightly, for 
this will soon tire the hand; and furthermore, a cramped 
position hinders composition. 

At this time it might be well to give attention to the 
way in which the apprentice should stand before the case- 
rack. For hygienic reasons, and to minimize fatigue and 
maximize speed, he should avoid stooping positions, or 
positions which will necessitate his straining to reach the 
various type-boxes. If the cases are too high, he should 
stand on a board or box, adjusting his height so that the 
front edge of the case is on a level with his elbows. 


After these adjustments, if necessary, have been made, 
the apprentice stands erect in front of the case, and with 
the thumb and forefinger of his right hand picks out the 
first letter of the line which he intends to set, placing this 
letter in the left-hand corner of the stick, with the nicks 
out, and holding it in place with the thumb of his left hand. 
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Fic. 107.— Showing how types are placed in the stick and 
read by the compositor. 


During this procedure he should be selecting the next char- 
acter and noting its position in the box, so that he can pick 
it up properly and rapidly convey it from the box to the 
stick without again looking at it. When the first word is 
complete, an ordinary three-em space is inserted and the 
apprentice goes on with the next word. 

Care should be taken to avoid unnecessary movements. 
Many bad habits are contracted as the result of trying to 
be speedy at the outset. The apprentice should remember 
that speed will almost invariably follow a correct begin- 
ning, but can not be acquired to the fullest extent if 
unnecessary motions are allowed to become habits. 


Fic. 108.— Showing how type is lifted from the composing-stick. 


Another very important point for apprentices to keep 
in mind is that of holding the composing-stick close to the 
boxes from which the right hand is picking out types. 
Some compositors keep the stick in one position near the 
bottom of the case and thereby cause a loss of time in 
bringing the hand down to the stick; whereas by short- 
ening this distance greater speed is obtained. 
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After each full line has been set, with three-em spaces 
placed between words, it should be read for typographical 
errors. Reading “in the metal ” is difficult for beginners, 
the words being upside down, as is shown in Fig. 107. 
Practice and experience will, however, enable them to read 
such lines very quickly and accurately. 

If any correcting is to be done it should be attended to 
before a line is spaced out to the measure. The amount of 
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Prize-winning advertisement, set by F. L. McCarthy, in apprentice 
contest conducted by Denver (Colo.) Typographical Union. 
Resetting at the right. 


space between words is then increased or diminished, as 
the case may be, in order that the words will justify prop- 
erly. In justifying, do not make a line so tight that the 
last space inserted will have to be pushed down with 
another space, but justify so that it will just fit snugly. 
A properly justified line will move easily, but will hold if 
the stick is turned upside down. 

If, when setting type, you find a wrong-font character, 
do not throw it in the quad box, as so many printers do, 
but lay it to one side and later on distribute it properly or 
place it on a galley for distribution. 

After one line of type has been set and justified the 
apprentice should practice “emptying the stick.” He will 
at first have a great deal of difficulty in handling even the 
one line, but as he has further practice and experience, he 
will be able to empty a whole stickful without dropping a 
single character. wW 

The proper way to grasp the type to lift it from the 
stick is illustrated in Fig. 108. Note that the middle 
fingers are bent against the ends of the lines. An even 
pressure is now given to all four sides of the type group, 
pnd it is gradually lifted forward and up until free from 
the stick. 

In our next month’s lesson the very important question 
of spacing and leading will be taken up. 

The results of the regular monthly contest held for 
apprentice members of Denver Typographical Union, 
No. 49, were as follows: . 


First place—F. L. McCarthy, with the Eastwood- 
Kirchner Company. 

Second place — George W. Johnson, with the William- 
son-Haffner Company. 

Third place — Frank Schmidt, with J. B. Stott & Co. 

We reproduce herewith the first-place entry and also 
show a resetting which, from a typographical standpoint, 
in our opinion is better than the original design. In this 
resetting there is perfect harmony of tone between type 
and rules, and the job seems to “ pull together ” — filling 
the panel nicely yet not appearing to be crowded. 

Remember the title-page contest for apprentices, 
announced in THE INLAND PRINTER for August, closes 
September 16. If you haven’t entered, do so at once. It’s 
worth your time and trouble. 





NEW SYSTEM IN PRINTING BANK CHECKS. 


The correct printing of bank checks we believe to be 
one of the matters in which all printers and lithographers 
should be interested. Ninety per cent of the business of 
the country is done by checks as against ten per cent by 
the use of currency. The check, therefore, is the real 
circulating medium, and as such it ought to have certain 
features of uniformity, preserving at the same time, if so 
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desired, individual characteristics of the bank on which the 
check is ,drawn. 

For purposes of convenience in handling and recording 
the vast volume of checks constantly in transit, certain 
things should, as far as possible, appear in a fixed position. 
For example, the amount in figures, the date, the signature, 
and, if possible, the number of*the check, should all appear 
on the extreme right-hand side of the item. This takes 
care of all the essential features except the most important, 
the name of the bank. A plan has been devised whereby 
this, too, can now be given a more convenient position. 

This is accomplished by the Universal Numerical Sys- 
tem, recently adopted by the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. It has long been the custom to use the clearing-house 
numbers in designating the banks of large cities. This 
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practice has been extended so that every bank in the United 
States has been given an individual number. The great 
value of this system lies in the fact that these numbers are 
printed on a line with and immediately following the title 
of the bank, so that no effort of the memory is required in 
registering the bank by number instead of name. Thus 
records can be made with the minimum amount of labor 
and the efficiency of check circulation is visibly increased. 
Should it become necessary to refer to records made by such 
number, a key is published giving the name and number of 
every financial institution in the country. 

While the literature in explanation of this system has 
been very widely distributed, there are many banks who 
are uncertain as to the requirements. They are willing to 
cooperate, but do not know what is expected of them. The 
printers and makers of check books should be alive to the 
situation and see that all new checks bear the transit num- 
ber of the bank. The idea being new, many bankers over- 
look the matter in placing their orders, and many instances 
can be mentioned where the banks might have been saved 
considerable later annoyance had the numbers been prop- 
erly shown when proofs were submitted. 

Appreciating the value of the cooperation of the printers, 
the American Bankers’ Association has several times cir- 
cularized the leading lithographers of the country upon 
the subject. In order to introduce the use of numbers at an 
early date, they have secured a limited edition of the key 
containing all the numbers, which they are sending to the 
trade upon receipt of the price, 85 cents. The regular cost 
of this book is $1.50, and part of the expense is being 
shared by the American Bankers’ Association, at 5 Nassau 
street, New York city, to whom orders should be sent. 


Anticipation. 
Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


THROUGH the new English copyright act, which became 

effective July 1, copyright is made automatic and continues 
until fifty years after the death of the author. The imprint, 
“ Entered at Stationers’ Hall,” is no longer required. 
‘ AT last accounts the strike of the employees of the 
Miller & Richard typefoundry at Edinburgh was still on. 
It is said that the men were receiving only 26 shillings 
($6.35) per week for work for which London and other 
English foundries paid 36 shillings ($8.75); also that the 
girls employed by the concern received but from 2 to 8 
shillings (50 cents to $2) per week, which Parish Coun- 
sellor Greves, in a talk over the subject, characterized as 
“ scandalous.” 

THE International Association of Antiquarian Book- 
sellers brought together, out of the stocks of the members, 
a very fine collection of old books, proclamations, broad- 
sides, etc., in an exhibition held in Stationers’ Hall, London, 
June 26 to 29, which was intended to illustrate the history 
of printing from Caxton’s time down to the present cen- 
tury. There were over twelve hundred books exhibited, as 
well as a large number of portraits of printers, publishers, 
booksellers, typefounders, broadside collectors, etc. 


GERMANY. 


THE authorities of Wiirttemberg had under considera- 
tion the establishment of a state printing-office, but came to 
the conclusion not to start one, whereat the printers of the 
state are rejoicing. fe 

ACCORDING to Der Zeitungs-Verlag, a decline in the sale 


of mediocre and “ blood-and-thunder ” literature is noticed 
in Germany. Whereas the value of the output of such 
matter reached 60,000,000 marks ($15,000,000) in 1908-09, 
it fell to 55,000,000 marks ($13,750,000) in 1909-10. It is 
expected that statistics will show a further decline of ten 
per cent in 1910-11. 

THE normal size of a post-card, according to the Ger- 
man postoffice regulations, is 9 by 14 centimeters, and a 
rule has been established that a punitory surcharge of 15 
pfennigs (3% cents) must be paid by the recipient of any 
mailed post-card which overruns this measure more than 
¥% centimeter in either width or length. Printers are, 
therefore, warned to be more exact in trimming cards to 
size. 

THE Berlin Chamber of Trade has started a course of 
instruction for typographers who intend to pass an exam- 
ination for master printers. The course will consist of 
thirty lessons, of two hours each. According to German 
law, until a printer has proven himself a “ master” in an 
examination, for which such a course as this is prepar- 
atory, he is not permitted to engage apprentices; nor can 
he even do this unless the foreman or overseer who has 
them in charge possesses a certificate showing his compe- 
tency in the trade. 

THERE are still being published in Germany a number 
of newspapers which had their start in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. These are: Das Frankfurter Journal, begun in 
1615 as Die Zeitung; Die Kélnische Zeitung, begun some- 
what later as the Kaiserliche Oberpostamtszeitung and 
changed in 1652 to the Postamtszeitung, then to Sambstég- 
liche Kélnische Zeitung, in 1763 to Kaiserliche Rémische 
Reichs-Oberpost-Zeitung, and finally to its present title; 
Die Leipziger Zeitung, which as early as 1660 appeared six 
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times a week; Die Magdeburgische Zeitung, started at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century as Die Wéchentliche 
Zeitung; Die Jenaische Zeitung, 1674; Die Breslauer 
Zeitung, 1676, and Die Augsburger Zeitung, 1686. There 
are still running twenty-nine papers which were started in 


the eighteenth century. 
FRANCE. 


THE Chamber of Deputies has passed a bill placing a 
very heavy tax on the billboards and posters which dis- 
figure the scenery in France, especially along railway lines. 
It is hoped that the tax will prove prohibitory. 


AFTER being dead for seventy-three years, Le Journal 
des Dames et des Modes has been revived at Paris, in the 
same form, same type, same paper, etc., as in the year 5 of 
the Republic. In its early day it exercised very strong 
influence on Parisian modes and in feminine circles. 


BEGINNING with July 1, the railways and the postoffice 
department of France introduced the twenty-four-hour 
day division, according to which all hours after noon will 
be termed 13 to 24 o’clock, instead of 1 to 12 p.M. This 
custom has been in vogue a number of years in Belgium, 
Italy and Spain. It greatly simplifies railway and other 
time-tables, in doing away with the abbreviations A.M. and 
P.M., light and heavy face figures and other methods of 
indicating forenoon and afternoon hours. 


A NOVELTY in electrotyping is the use of cobalt instead 
of nickel or iron for giving printing-plates a greater wear- 
resisting surface. According to a process recently patented 
in France, by Messrs. Bernard and Jourdein, the wax mold 
is first placed in a suitable cobalt solution, and when it has 
accumulated a sufficient quantity of this metal it is trans- 
ferred to a copper solution to be coated to the proper thick- 
ness with that metal. Cobalt has the merit, it is claimed, 
of being very ductile and durable, as well as chemically 
neutral toward colors. 


ANOTHER world-language has been invented by a French 
philologist, which is intended to obviate all study or prepa- 
ration for its acquirement. The inventor avails himself 
simply of Arabic numerals and for each language has a 
grammatic dictionary in two parts, in the first of which 
are given alphabetically all the words, with their declen- 
sions and conjugations, each followed by a special number; 
in the second part the figures, in numerical order, are fol- 
lowed by the words whose meaning they are to convey. By 
this method, as its inventor believes, can be instituted an 
easy, frictionless epistolary intercourse between the people 
of all nations whose languages are provided with such a 
word-and-number book. 

DENMARK. 

EFFECTIVE July 1, a new law provides that all business 
concerns, printeries as well as others, employing two or 
more people, must keep a system of accounts. The law is 
very specific as to what the business record books must 
show. They must be officially certified every six months. 
In case of bankruptcy, etc., whoever sequesters or destroys 
his accounts and records, or ‘falsifies entries and balances 
may be punished with imprisonment up to the limit of two 
years. 

HUNGARY. 

ACCORDING to the Pesti Naples, of Budapest, the gov- 
ernment has in contemplation the reduction of newspaper 
postage from 2 to 1 heller (% to 4% cent) per copy, to go 
into effect at the beginning of next year. 

IN this country a newspaper publisher is obliged by 
law to give a bond. A publisher of a political daily at 
Fiume recently got into a tight box, because the bank that 
stood for his bond withdrew its backing of him. He 
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had therefore to find another bondsman or suspend his 
paper. He happened to be a member of the Hungarian 
Parliament and a practical politician, and, knowing that 
monthly publications may be issued without the necessity 
of filing a bond, he hit upon the idea of giving his paper a 
different name each day, such as La Bandiera, La Verita, 
Aquilla Fiumara, etc., throughout the month, and begin- 
ning the next month with the same names, thus publishing 
apparently a number of monthly papers, and in this cute 
manner avoiding the bond requirement. 
SWITZERLAND. 


THE Gutenbergstube (Gutenberg Room), the graphic 
arts library and museum at Berne, was enriched during 
1911 by the acquirement, mostly through donation, of 
eighty-six early printed books and books dealing with 
typography. It also received a number of old composing- 
sticks, of wood, iron and brass, and a set of twenty-one old 
initials engraved on wood. 

THE twenty-ninth annual convention of the Swiss Press 
Association was held at Lucerne in June. It has at present 
403 ordinary and 98 special members, of whom 326 are 
from the German, 130 from the French and 40 from the 
Italian-speaking cantons of the country. The year-book of 
the association for 1912 is an elegantly bound and illus- 
trated volume of 668 octavo pages and gives full informa- 
tion about the 1,519 periodicals published in Switzerland. 
The association will convene next year in Lausanne. 

BELGIUM. 

THE two master printers’ organizations of Brussels, Le 
Chambre syndicale des Imprimeurs and Le Syndicat des 
Maitres Imprimeurs de Bruxelles et Faubourgs, have been 
consolidated into one society. The organs of the two socie- 
ties have also been merged under the title, Bulletin mensuel 
des Imprimeurs de Bruxelles. 

As WAS noted a few months ago in these items, the 
Musée du Livre at Brussells had to vacate its quarters in 
the Villa Hermosa upon rather short notice, and tempo- 
rarily disperse its furniture and its collection of objects 
pertaining to typography. Happily, however, the govern- 
ment has been generous toward the Musée and has provided 
for it a new home, located at 46 rue de la Madeleine. To 
celebrate with a housewarming, the Musée recently insti- 
tuted an exhibition of artistic bindings from all countries, 
which proved a most interesting and valuable one. A num- 
ber of Belgian graphic organizations have their head- 
quarters and meeting-places in the rooms of the Maison or 


Musée du Livre. 
ITALY. 


IN recent experiments, under military auspices, under- 
taken between Milan and Turin, it was demonstrated that 
writing, pictures and stenographs could be sent by wireless 
telegraphy, in this instance with success at a distance of 
150 kilometers (about one hundred miles). The method, 
termed radio-iconography, is the invention of a young 
Turinese, named Francesco di Bernocci. 


BOHEMIA. 
IN September the Bohemian union of printing-office and 
typefoundry foremen will celebrate the twenty-fifth year of 


its existence. 
PALESTINE. 


THE Hacheruth (Freedom), a triweekly newspaper in 
the Hebraic language, has been changed into a daily. 
CANADA. 


THE second annual session of the Canadian Printers’ 
Cost Commission will be held next October 24 and 25, at 
Montreal, in the Technical School, 70 Sherbrooke street. 
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Designed and lettered by J. Orville Wood, an I. T. U. student. 
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By Rev. A. D. Smith of Milton, 
Mass., before the Graduating 
Class of the New Sharon 
Standard High 
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Sunday, June the Sixteenth, Nineteen 
Hundred and Twelve in the M. E. 
Church at Ten Forty Five 











Title-pages by Clarence A. Merrill, Farmington, Maine. 
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Typographical designs by Clarence A. Merrill, Farmington, Maine. 














THE CRANE DECORATING CO. 
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PAINTING .. PAPER-HANGING 
VARNISHING .. CALCIMINING 
ARTISTIC HOUSE DECORATING 
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345 CHESTNUT STREET DENVER, COLO. 











MILLINERY » SHOES -: HATS - JEWELRY + OVERCOATS - FURNISHING GOODS 


NEW BOSTON STORE 


DRY GOODS - FURNITURE ~*~ STOVES - CARPETS - CROCKERY - HARDWARE 








All money refunded 

if goods are not up 

to the standard. We 

make a specialty of BROOKLYN 
all our goods. 








California Color Portrait Company 


Photographers 
We Do Artistic Work California 





Washington Street 





Some letter-head suggestions. 
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@ CONCERT 


OF THE NORFOLK SOCIAL CLUB 











SATURDAY, NOVEMBER TWELVE 





‘THE MUSIC 


WILL BE CONDUCTED BY| _ 
J. SMITH, BAND MASTER 
OF THE ST. CECIL BAND 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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BEGINNING AT TWO P. M. SHARP 























A program cover-page suggestion. 
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LINTON we would oe : show 
what we can do for you 
PHOTO in the photo-taking line 
STUDIO and picture framing. 4 
—————————=_ How about having us 
take some pictures of 
your family and your 
house and other things 
about your place that 
yourself and the friends 
want to have a pictureP 
We are ready to give 
you the best and will 
make your picture in 
such a way that those 
who know you will like. 





12 WOELLES STREET 
BIRMINGHAM, OHIO Come and see specimens of our work 
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Suggestion for a circular. 
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Incompetent printers are sometimes called ‘‘ shoemakers,” yet the trade of shoemaking has a noble line of distinguished sons ranking with 


the greatest contributors to the world’s progress. 
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LP 


BY F. J. 





In this series of articles the probl of job position will be di d, 





TREZISE. 


I These discussions and examples 





and illustrated with 


will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles —the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Clarence A. Merrill. 

Those aspiring young printers (and not a few older 
ones) who “could do good work if they had more up-to- 
date type-faces and ornaments” will find in the work of 
Clarence A. Merrill ample 
evidence that large equipment 


he ran a gripper over a form, was “ called down,” and quit. 
Going to another office he applied for a vacant position 
as job compositor, and was employed. Of his first work 
in the new place he says: “I showed the proprietor some of 
the jobs that I had set in my 
night work in the other office 
and he thought I would do. I 





is not the prime requisite in 





the production of good ty- 


MUTATE 








really thought I was ‘some 








compositor,’ but the first job 








pography. 

The first impression 
gained from a review of his 
work is that it is all set in 
Caslon type. This, however, 
is not so— Mr. Merrill does 
occasionally use other type- 
faces, but his preference for 
the Caslon letter is so pro- | 
nounced that his work has | 
become known throughout the | 
country because of this char- 
acteristic. This, coupled with Hi) 
the refinement which natu- 
rally results from simplicity 
of treatment in type-designs, Hy 
has given a distinction to his 
product. 

Merrill is a young man, | 
having been born in Lewis- 
ton, Maine, in 1888. The 
years that he has spent at 
printing, however, have been 
years of careful and pains- 
taking study, and the results 
are manifested in his work. 
How studious he was is 
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I tackled dispelled my fond 
dreams. I was put at work 
on some straight matter, and 
when it was set took the proof 
to the office. When the proof 
was returned, I thought it 
was time for me to quit the 
printing business forever, as 
the proof was so full of 
H errors.” 

In view of the three years 
that he had already spent in 
H the printing business, and the 
fact that they would be a 
total loss if he started at 
something else, he decided to 
brace up and stick to it, trust- 
A ing that a careful study of 
books and trade-papers would 
pull him through. It was up- 
hill work, however. Using 
printed examples of the work 
of others as models, without 
a thorough understanding of 
the principles upon which 
they are designed, is at best 
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shown in the fact that after 








very much like groping 








having been at work for 











blindly. Regarding the cir- 





nearly three years, all of that 
time being spent in feeding 
press, he realized that he was 
not thoroughly learning the trade and knew nothing what- 
ever of composition. 

Accordingly, he went to the “boss” with the request 
that he have a chance to learn to set type. 

And the “boss” told him that there was no time to 
bother with him —that if he ever learned to set type he 
would be compelled to do it after hours. 

So he began to stay in the office evenings and set up 
imaginary jobs. He would set up a job one night, the 
“boss ” would point out the errors the next day, and at 
night he would reset the job, making the corrections. He 
continued this practice from March until August, when 





CLARENCE A. MERRILL. 





cumstances which brought 
this home to him in a forcible 
manner, he says: 

“T well remember, in 1907, looking over THE INLAND 
PRINTER and seeing an especially attractive business-card 
by Mr. Gustafson, of Red Wing, Minnesota. This card was 
the cause of my first grand slam, which, by the way, took 
some of the conceit out of me. Taking it as a model, I set 
up a card for the shop, and as I had arrived at the point 
where I thought I knew it all, I sent it in to a trade-paper 
for criticism. My feelings were badly hurt upon reading 
the criticism, for it left nothing of the card except the stock 
upon which it was printed.” 

In 1908 Mr. Merrill took a position with the Knowlton 
& McLeary Company, of Farmington, and with the excep- 
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tion of a few months spent in Troy, New York, he stayed 

with them until the first of the present year. 
Then it was decided to start a new paper 

and Merrill was placed in charge of the plant. 


in town, 
He was 


D. H. Knowlton, President 
F. E. McLeary, Treasurer 


Sold to 


[The Quality Print Shop] 


The Knowlton & McLeary Company 


Printers and Publishers 


Fifty-One and Fifty-Three Main Street [ ] 
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“Tam a firm believer in simple effects in composition, 
for two reasons: First, because a job is so much more 
refined; second, because a job can be produced more eco- 
nomically without a complicated mess of rule, border or 


Established in Eighteen Seventy-One 
Incorporated Nineteen Hundred One 


Farmington, Maine 








instructed to lay out the best shop that money would buy, 
and the plant of the Franklin Journal Company is the 
result. It consists of everything necessary or desirable in 
the production of a semiweekly paper and a considerable 
amount of jobwork. The type is in complete series and 














Home of the Franklin Journal Company, Farmington, Maine. 
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BY 
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OLD SOUTH CHURCH 5 
AUGUST THE EIGHTEENTH 
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An attractive admission ticket. 


large fonts. Printers who have visited the plant are unani- 
mous in the opinion that it is the most complete small shop 
they have ever seen. 

Of his ideas concerning typographical design, Mr. Mer- 
rill says: 





Smplicity of treatment characterizes Merrill’s work. 


ornament. I never use an ornament unless it has a direct 
bearing on the job in which it is used. While much of my 
taste has been developed by the trade-papers, yet the great- 
est thing that ever came to my good fortune was the I. T. U. 











Music HALL, FARMINGTON May 4-5, 1911 


THE LADIES OF THE NORTH CHURCH PRESENT 


The Pirates of Penzance 


Or the Slave of Duty 


é 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Richard, a Pirate Chief, Mr. Burdick 
Samuel, His Lieutenant, . : ° Mr. Moor 
| Frederick, a Pirate Apprentice, Mr. Kennedy 
i Ruth, a Piratical Maid of All Work, Miss Rogers 
| Major General Stanley of the British Army, 

Mr. Barton 
| 


Edward, Sergeant of Police, . - Mr. Merrill 
| Mabel, General Stanley’s Daughter, Mrs. Packard 
| Kate More of Miss Stevens 
| Edith . General Stanley’s Miss Huart 
| Isabel Daughters Miss Cragin 


| Most oF GENERAL STANLEY’S DAUGHTERS 

Misses Blake, Brown, Carvill, Gould, Holbrook, Huart, Jones, 
| Kempton, Pooler, Robinson, Roderick, Spinney, Walker. 

THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE 


Messrs. Brown, Dostie, F. Barton, Tardy, F. Pooler, White, 
C. Pooler, Morrow, H. Pooler, Huart, Carr, Moor, Matthieu, 


Day, Rode: 
Cuorus OF POLICE 
Messrs. White, Brown, C. Pooler, H. Pooler, Moor, Day. 


| SYNOPSIS OF THE OPERA 
Act One—The Pirates’ Lair Among the Cliffs. 
Act T~vo—General Stanley’s Estate. 


Scene—The Coast of Cornwall, England 
Time—The Present. 


Production by Miss Austin and Mr. White 
Accompanied by Farmington Opera Orchestra 














KK & McL Prwr 


A pleasing arrangement. 


Course. While I occasionally set a good job before I took the 
Course — it was all guesswork, but now I set them by sys- 
tem. The I. T. U. Course took my feet off the shifting 
sands of guess and put them on the solid rock of knowl- 
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edge. The lessons on Proportion, Balance, Shape Harmony, 
Tone Harmony and Colorwork are a revelation to the man 
who sets by instinct. Since taking the I. T. U. Course I 
have in one year won prizes amounting to $40.” 








Colonial Daughters 
Chapter 
RNumber Sebenteen 


Daughters of the American 
Revolution 
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Dear Book, 1912-13 
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One of Merrill's attractive covers. 











Blue Points 
Green Turtle Soup 
Celery 
Broiled Whitefish Maitre d’ Hotel 
Cussin of Sweetbreads with Peas 
Filet de Beouf aux Champignons 
Pommes Delmonico String Beans Sorbet Maraschino 
Roast Mallard Duck 
Hominy Currant Felly Romanie Salad 





oe Fancy Ice Cream 
Assorted Cakes Roquefort Cheese 
Toasted Crackers 
Coffee 
Appolinaris 











An interesting menu page. 
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The specimens of Mr. Merrill’s work which are repro- 
duced herewith and in the typographical insert will indi- 
cate how carefully he follows out his ideas of simplicity of 
treatment. A natural “ good taste,” augmented and forti- 
fied by a careful study of type-design, combine to produce 
in his work a consistent effect of simplicity which is not 
often found. Following carefully his ideas regarding the 





Christian Temperance 
Union 


of Farmington, Maine 


Nineteen Hundred Eleven 


aw BV AAA: 


What we need to sound in the ears of Girl- 
hood is to be brave and in the ears of Boy- 
hood to be gentle.—Frances E. Willard. 
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Merrill’s work is characterized by the use of old-style roman type. 


use of decorative material, he is sparing in his employment 
of ornaments, and his work never shows that suggestion 
of being “overdone” which is all too common in typo- 
graphical design. 


NOT JUST WHAT HE MEANT. 

A well-known divine was preaching one Sunday morn- 
ing on the subject of “ The Great and Small Things of Crea- 
tion.” To illustrate his thought that nothing was either 
too vast or too tiny to be of interest to God, he proceeded 
in these words: 

“The Creator of this immense universe created also the 
most infinitesimal atom in it. The Architect of these vast 
mountains fashioned also the tiniest thread of gold run- 
ning through them. The God who made me made a daisy.” 








SLOW. 

Mr. Briggs called one evening to see his sweetheart, and 
her little brother, Tom, was entertaining him until the 
young woman came down. 

“Tom, when your sister comes down and is comfortably 
seated on the couch with me, I want you to tiptoe in softly 
and turn the gas down low, will you? ” 

“ You’re too late,” replied the boy. 
me to come in and turn it out.” — Judge. 


“Sister just told 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose 
should be marked “For Criticism,” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on packages containing specimens must not be 
included in pack of speci unless letter postage is placed on the entire } Speci must be 
mailed flat; if rolled they will not be criticized. 








THE Observer Printing House, Charlotte, North Carolina.—The work in the selection of colors. We show herewith a reproduction of an 
is all good, the leaflet being very pleasing. attractive package label. 

A CATALOGUE cover from G. Walter Lindsey, New York, is a strik- CuAs. G. Low, Chicago.— The cover shows a very clever use of 
ing piece of work, being heavily embossed in colors and gold. rules. We would suggest that the group in the center panel be raised 

P. D. Crew, Creighton, Nebraska.— The blank is an exceptionally 4 trifle. 
good piece of work. The other specimens are also satisfactory. A PACKAGE of commercial work from Carl A. Hakius, Toledo, Ohio, 

BooKLets from the Herald Press, Montreal, Canada, show the same contains some interesting color combinations as well as attractive 
high quality that has characterized previous work from this house. designs. 

THE most painstaking care in regard to every detail characterizes 
the work of the Cook Printing Company, of Los Angeles, California. 
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Ip ES By the Cook Printing Company, Los Angeles, California. 
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Attractive package label from The Keim Print Shop, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


raphy, presswork and color. And they are not only carefully handled, 
but are clever and original in design, as the card reproduced herewith 
will indicate. 
WE have received from Wilson Brothers Company, Rockford, Illinois, 
SPECIMENS from the Hoeflich Printing House, Philadelphia, are well a package of high-class catalogues and booklets. Of these, perhaps the 
worked out and indicate a discriminating taste in typographical design. most attractive-from a typographical standpoint is a booklet for the 
SPECIMENS from the Keim Print Shop, Meadville, Pennsylvania, show Peoples Bank & Trust Company. We show herewith reproductions of 
a discernment of what is good taste in typographical arrangement, and some of the pages, the originals of which are in colors. 











5 TRUSTEE - ADMINISTRATOR 
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affairs engross their time 
PA Pee ol Se \ to such an extent that the ru S t 
' compensation, sufficient 
THE =< | for a trust company, would C om pa n y 
BOOK OF TRUST i be of no consequence to the 
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RELATING TO A CORPORATION 
As 
EXECUTOR 


CONSERVATOR 
GUARDIAN - REGISTRAR 
RECEIVER - ASSIGNEE 

CUSTODIAN 4 
OR TRUST AGENT 























individual, considering the 
labor, responsibility, nec- 
essity of furnishing secur- 
ity and the possible loss 
through neglect of person- 
al affairs. 


It often occurs that the 
individual selected in the 
capacity of executor or 
trustee is unwilling to act. 
It is also possible for the 
selected individual to be re- 
moved by death, move 


Good typography by Wilson Brothers Company, Rockford, Illinois. 


| iy a corporation 
empowered by 
its charter and the 
laws of the State 
to act as an agent 
in the management 
& care of estates, 
either before or 
after deathofowner 
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PASADENA STATIONERY & PRINTING COMPANY, Pasadena, California.— 
The blotter is very nicely gotten up, its simplicity of design being very 
pleasing. 

SPECIMENS from May & Tyner, Houston, Texas, show a careful 
appreciation of the value of good typography and well-selected stock. 
The work is all excellent. 

A. E. BucKINGHAM, Oakland, California.—With the exception of the 
fact that one or two of the specimens show the use of too many type- 
faces, the work is quite satisfactory. . 

WE show herewith an especially attractive piece of lettering and 
design by H. W. Leggett, of Ottawa, Ontario. The lettering is an 
excerpt from Vailima Prayers, by Robert Louis Stevenson. 


{) GIVE-VS-GRACE-AND-‘STRENGTH 
“) TOFORBEARAND-TOPERSEVERE. 
y GIVE-VS:COVRAGE:‘AND:CAIETY 
®, 


OVR:ENEMIES.BLESS ‘VS, IF-IT 
MAY-BE,INALLOVRINNOCENT 
ENDEAVORS.IF-ITMAYNOT,GIVE 
VS-THESTRENGTH ‘TO ENCOVNTER 
THAT‘WHICH1S‘TO:COME, THAT 
WE-MAY-:BE-BRAVE:IN:PERIL, 
CONSTANT:IN-TRIBVLATION, 
TEMPERATE:IN‘WRATH,ANDIN 
ALLCHANGES:OF FORTVNE,AND 
DOWN TO'THE:GATES:OF DEATH, 
LOYALAND LOVING TO 
_ ONEANOTHER. 


FROM -THEEDINBURCH 


: AND-THE-QVIET‘MIND.SPARETO 
Q VS‘OVR-FRIENDS,SOFTENTOVS 


Tl 
R-L-S 


Attractive lettering by H. W. Leggett, Ottawa, Ontario. 


“The Dover Type,’”’ the house organ of the Dover Press, Fall River, 
Massachusetts, is an attractively printed little magazine. The text is 
well written and especially interesting. 

THE work of H. Emmet Green, of El Dorado, Kansas, invariably 
contains exceptionally pleasing designs. The arrangements are all 
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Banquet 


Christian Church for Men and Religion 
Forward Movement 


Admit 
June 14, 1912 One 
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By H. Emmet Green, El Dorado, Kansas. 


simple, almost to the verge of plainness, but it is this very simplicity, 
coupled with excellent taste in the selection of stock and colors, which 
makes his work unusual. We show herewith two specimens. 


H. S. BLACKBURN, Tacoma, Washington.—All of the specimens are 
well handled and they call for no criticism whatever. The manner in 
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which you have preserved shape harmony by the use of but one or two 
series of type in each job is commendable. 

COMMERCIAL specimens from E. W. Stutes, of Spokane, are of the 
same high order that has always characterized his work. They are 
cleverly designed and original in treatment. 








= from H. EMMET GREEN, Typographer ® 
EL DORADO, KANSAS 8 











By H. Emmet Green, El! Dorado, Kansas. 


Drew’s Imprint, the monthly house organ of the H. & W. B. Drew 
Company, Jacksonville, Florida, is attractively gotten up and contains 
interesting and ‘“‘snappy”’ reading matter. 

From the office of Wheelock’s Weekly, Fergus Falls, Minnesota, we 
have received a copy of a program which is an excellent example of 
the effectiveness of neat and simple type-design. 

C. P. Craic, Jackson, Tennessee.— The page for ‘‘ The Booster’ 
contains a trifle too much decoration and panel work. On the other 
page the use of the hair-line rule does not give satisfactory results. 


’ 


Photographer 
417 Watvor Sr. 
Des Moines 


Telephone 
Watrnut 1937 


By E. A. Frommader, Des Moines, Iowa. 


E. A. FROMMADER, of Des Moines, Iowa, has sent in another port- 
folio of his excellent type-designs. They are, as usual, thoroughly 
satisfactory, both in design and color selection. We show herewith two 
reproductions. 

H. R. LiscHer, Waverly, Iowa.—The specimens are all well handled, 
and our only suggestion would be that you avoid placing wide space 
between words when using text letters. This letter form should be 
spaced closely. 

J. Leo CASHION, Glens Falls, New York.—The specimens are all 
very satisfactory, both as to typography and color selections. We find 
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nothing whatever to criticize in any of them, and would especially 
congratulate you on the harmonious treatment of the letter-head for 
the Harrison Printing Company. 

T. W. Les, Fargo, North Dakota.—The work is all well handled, and 
offers no opportunity for criticism. We would especially congratulate 
you upon the attractive letter-head for the Lokensgard-Quanbeck Com- 
pany. It is unusually pleasing. 

A PACKAGE of specimens from Henry Nidermaier, Youngstown, Ohio, 
contains unusually attractive examples of high-class typography and 
hand-lettering. Among the most unusual is a blotter arrangement, a 
reproduction of which we show herewith. 
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AVE YOU EVER CONSIDERED THE 
QUALITY OF YOUR WORK FROM 
THE STANDPOINT. OF CAREFUL 
TYPE COMPOSITION AND EFFICIENT 
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A closer grouping of the lines at the top of the page 
We would also suggest that you avoid the 
“of the” 


much better. 
would be an improvement. 
introduction of the second series of type, and that the line 
be set in text, the same as the balance of the page. 

W. J. Hunpbey, Clinton, Iowa.— The work is all well handled and 
we find in it no opportunity for adverse comment. We would, how- 
ever, suggest that in the interest of proportion in typographical 
design the words, ‘“‘In Memoriam,” which appear on the cover of the 
Elks job, be raised a trifle. 

Howarp J. BRIDGWATER, Springfield, Vermont.—The souvenir card 
would have been more pleasing if you had confined it to a smaller 
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HOS. KERR’S SONS 


Quality Printers 
225 E. FEDERAL STREET 


BELL TELEPHONE 23 4 7 


PROOFREADING? THE REPUTATION OF 
THIS HOUSE FOR GOOD PRINTING HAS 
BEEN ESTABLISHED THROUGH ACCUR- 
ACY AND ATTENTION TO THE LITTLE 
DETAILS. SEND YOUR PRINTING HERE 


AND WE WILL DO IT RIGHT. 
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Blotter arrangement by H. Nidermaier, Youngstown, Ohio. 


number of type-faces. A consideration for harmony, both in shape 


NICHOLLS PRINTING COMPANY, Helena, Arkansas.— Of the three 
blotters, we like best the one in dark blue and yellow-orange. The 
color combination is the most pleasing and the type arrangement is 
more simple than either of the other designs. 

A COVER-PAGE designed and lettered by Louis L. Lehr, an I. T. U. 
student, of Pittsburg, Kansas, is very attractively handled. Other speci- 
mens by Mr. Lehr are nicely gotten up, although the work as a whole 
shows a tendency toward the use of bright colors. 

From E. F. Seffing, director of printing for the Artcraft Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, we have received a striking catalogue cover. It con- 
sists of a three-color reproduction tipped on a dark cover-stock, the 
colors being such as to render it especially effective. 


WM. E. THOMPSON, PRESIDENT 


FLUXING STONE 
CONCRETE STONE 


MINES AND QUARRIES 
HOOKER, GA 


OUMBERLAND, ALa. 





and tone, suggests that each job be kept, as far as possible, in one 
series of type. The other card is very satisfactory. 

BROWN PRINTING COMPANY, Camden, Arkansas.—The envelope shows 
a trifle too much panel work, especially as the rules are not in the best 
of condition, leaving poor joints. The letter-head is very good, although 
the closing-up of the two lines following the initial letter, allowing the 
latter to extend below, would be more satisfactory than is the large 
amount of white space between lines. 

IN a package of excellent commercial printing from G. A. Taylor, 
with the Purse Printing Company, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, the 
chief feature is the attractiveness of the business stationery. Simple 





FRANK TAYLOR, SECRETARY & TREASURER 


ROOFING GRAVEL 
RAILROAD BALLAST 


MONARCH LIME & STONE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
MONARCH WHITE LIME 


JAMES BUILDING 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Attractive letter-head by G. A. Taylor, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


A CATALOGUE recently produced for the Warner Instrument Com- 
pany, of Beloit, Wisconsin, by the Cramer-Krasselt Company, of Mil- 
waukee, is an elaborate piece of work. The cover, heavily embossed 
in gray and gold on gray stock, is especially handsome. 

In the annual souvenir of the Pasadena Police Department Relief 
Association, the Pasadena Stationery and Printing Company, of Pasa- 
dena, California, has produced an attractive piece of work. It is well 
handled throughout, the platemaking, presswork and design all being 
excellent. 

S. G. Pike, Chicago.— The title-page arrangement calls for a few 
suggestions. The ornament which you have used is so heavy and bold 
that it overshadows the type, and a lighter decorative spot would be 


and harmonious treatments characterize the work. The letter-head 
reproduced herewith will give an idea of the manner in which this class 
of work is handled. 

THE McGill-Warner Company, of St. Paul, Minnesota, has brought 
out an attractive book showing the various type-faces, decorative 
material, etc., employed in its composing-room, together with much 
useful information for the advertising man, the solicitor, and, in fact, 
any one connected with the buying or selling of printed matter. The 
book consists of some three hundred pages and is attractively bound in 
leather. 

WILSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Waycross, Georgia.—The work is 
very pleasingly handled and calls for little criticism. We would sug- 
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gest, however, that you avoid using rule or other decorative border 
composed of large spots, such as you have placed at the top of the 
letter-head for the Southeastern Construction Company. Where a 
border is composed of large spots it furnishes too many forces of 
attraction to the eye, and the result is not pleasing. Where the border 
is composed of small spots the eye sees it as a running design, and not 
as a succession of separate spots, and the effect is much more satisfac- 
tory. 

Epwarp C. Sterry, Kamloops, British Columbia.—Your work calls 
for little criticism, although we note that in a few cases you have neg- 
lected to conform to the principles which govern good typographical 
design. On the title-page of the program for the Chase Amateurs 
your placing of the various groups in such positions that the space is 
evenly divided throughout the page does not make for a pleasing result. 
Proportion, or an unequal division of space, is always desirable in 
printing. Gathering the type and decoration into either one or two 
groups would also improve the page, as a consideration for simplicity 
in design suggests that there should be but few spots or forces of 
attraction. On the letter-head for S. T. Dutson the rules used between 
lines are a trifle heavy, and on the Kamloops Opera House heading 
we note an undesirable wide spacing of the text letter. Of the two 
letter-heads for The Kamloops Standard, the one in blue and brown is 
the better, although the brown could be a litile lighter, as it would 
then contrast better with the blue. 

H. J. MIGHALL, Ottawa, Canada.— You have overlooked one or two 
important points in some of the specimens. We would suggest that you 
pay more attention to tone harmony as exemplified in the use of rules, 
either for panels or underscoring. They should be of approximately the 
same weight or color as the type-face with which they are used. We 
note a lack of proportion in some of the designs, and would suggest 
that you exercise the same care in breaking up the spaces on all of 
your work that you have used in the placing of the word “ Reputa- 
tion ” on the cover-design. Do not place as much space between words 
as you have done on the cover for the Right of Way Mines — rather, 
place some of this extra space between the letters. The bill-head for 
I. D. Burkholder is especially pleasing, both in design and color. While 
the composition of both of the letter-heads is quite satisfactory, the 
color combinations are not pleasing. The heading for ‘‘ The Business 
Farmer ”’ would have been better in a darker blue, as the color which 
you have used is too bright. However, the chief objection to the color 
scheme is the fact that too much orange has been used. The warm 
colors — red, orange and yellow — should be used only in small quan- 
tities, with the great proportion of the job in the cooler colors — blue, 
green and violet. By adding black to the orange, making a brown, 
you would secure a color which would contrast pleasingly with the blue 
and still allow of the forms being broken up as they now are. In any 
event, however, there is too much underscoring of the feature line. 





MARK TWAIN’S TRIBUTE TO GRANT. 


In Harper’s for August, Albert Bigelow Paine tells of 
Mark Twain’s now forgotten speech at the great Grant 
dinner in Chicago in 1872. He had been asked to respond 
to “ The Ladies,’ but changed his toast to “ The Babies.” 

“Mark Twain declared afterward that he listened to 
four speeches that night which he would remember as long 
as he lived. One of them was by Emory Storrs, another by 
General Vilas, another by Logan, and the last and greatest 
by Robert Ingersoll, whose eloquence swept the house like 
a flame. 

“ Clemens’ own speech came last. He had been placed 
at the end to hold the house. He was preceded by a dull 
speaker, and his heart sank, for it was two o’clock, and the 
diners were weary and sleepy and the dreary speech had 
made them unresponsive. 

“They gave him round of applause when he stepped 
up on the table in front of him —a tribute to his name. 
Then he began the opening words of that memorable, 
delightful fancy. 

“* We haven’t all had the good fortune to be ladies; we 
haven’t all been generals, or poets, or statesmen; but when 
the toast works down to the babies — we stand on common 
ground : 





“The tired audience had Jistened in respectful silence 
through the first half of the sentence. He made one of 
his effective pauses on the word ‘ babies,’ and when he 
added, in that slow, rich measure of his, ‘ we stand on com- 


mon ground,’ they let go a storm of applause. There was 
no weariness and inattention after that. At the end of 
each sentence he had to stop to let the tornado roar itself 
out and sweep by. When he reached the beginning of the 
final paragraph, ‘Among the three or four million cradles 
now rocking in the land are some which this nation would 
preserve for ages as sacred thing's if we could know which 
ones they are,’ the vast audience waited breathless for his 
conclusion. Step by step he led toward some unseen cli- 
max — some surprise, of course, for that would be his way. 
Then steadily, and almost without emphasis, he delivered 
the opening of his final sentence: 

“ ‘And now in his cradle, somewhere under the flag, the 
future illustrious commander-in-chief of the American 
armies is so little burdened with his approaching grandeurs 
and responsibilities as to be giving his whole strategic 
mind at this moment to trying to find out some way to get 
his own big toe into his mouth, an achievement which 
(meaning no disrespect) the illustrious guest of this eve- 
ning also turned his attention to some fifty-six years ago.’ 

“He paused, and the vast crowd had a chill of fear. 
After all, he seemed likely to overdo it —to spoil every- 
thing with a cheap joke at the end. 

“No one ever knew better than Mark Twain the value 
of a pause. He waited now long enough to let the silence 
become absolute, until the tension was painful; then wheel- 
ing to Grant himself, he said, with all that dramatic power 
of which he was master: 

““And if the child is but the father of the man, there 
are mighty few who will doubt that he succeeded!’ 

“The house came down with a crash. The inkling of 
their hero’s great military triumphs with that earliest of 
all conquests seemed to them so grand a figure that they 
went mad with the joy of it. Even Grant’s iron serenity 
broke; he rocked and laughed while the tears streamed 
down his cheeks.” 





DRAW CONCLUSIONS CAUTIOUSLY. 


Three yellow-brown pieces of paper recently played an 
important part in an action following a homicidal attempt 
in Germany. Three pieces of paper were found in a place 
from which a shot had been fired at a farmer. The pieces 
of paper, to judge from their appearance, had been used as 
gun wads. A laborer was suspected, because a piece of 
paper, similar to those pieces, was found in his house. 
The similarity in appearances (color, thickness, rattle, 
transparency, etc.) was so great that even a man with 
some experience in papermaking might easily arrive at the 
conclusion that both samples were identical. This was not 
the case, however, as was proved by a microscopical exam- 
ination in a testing laboratory. The paper in the three 
pieces of the wad contained about ninety-five per cent wood 
cellulose and five per cent ground wood-pulp, while the 
piece of paper found in the home of the workman contained 
about forty-five per cent wood cellulose, thirty per cent 
ground wood-pulp and twenty-five per cent rags (linen and 
cotton). This proved conclusively that the wads were not 
made from the same paper, and suspicion was raised from 
an innocent man, the circumstances of which might have 
convicted him of murder.— Paper Trade Journal. 





LOOK LIKE AN INDIAN. 

A small tailor in the Twin Cities has a head for adver- 
tising. In front of his store stands an oil-barrel with the 
head knocked in. The barrel is bright green, and on it in 
red letters is painted: “Stand in my barrel while I press 
your suit for 50 cents.” — The Box Maker. 
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THE TABLE HEADING. 


BY TEDDY FACEY. 






NS ERE is one of the few propositions in the 
a craft which, I am sorry to say, seem to 

“floor” the ordinary compositor, but 
7 





which, to tell the truth, shouldn’t cause 
him the least concern. This class of work 
is neat, light and absorbing, and, when 
well executed, is bound to reflect more or 
less credit on the workman. Yet the per- 
centage of journeymen (outside of those employed in “ rail- 
road” shops) capable of expeditiously handling a “tab” 
heading is very small. I have always thought that the 
cause for this condition is nothing in the main but timidity 
on the compositor’s part. 

The average printer is shy. He’s mortally afraid of a 
“ fall-down.” He’s averse to going out of the “beaten 
paths ” and undertaking that with which he is unfamiliar. 
He may possibly never have had an opportunity to set a 
“tab ” heading in the course of his career, as the majority 
of composing-room foremen, rather than take the chance 
of having a job of this kind inaccurately done, will pass it 
time and again to the same man — the man on whom they 
can bank for results. 

It is my opinion, however, that there isn’t any good rea- 
son why this state of affairs should exist. There is only 
one requisite (other than a real knowledge of typesetting) 
necessary to make any man an expert in this line. That is 
a thorough familiarity with the point system. If he has 
mastered this, the battle is two-thirds won; if he hasn’t, 
then the sooner he masters it the better it will be for his 
present and future prospects, as nowadays a journeyman 
without this system at his finger-tips is only to be com- 
pared to a ship at sea without a rudder. 

As to there being anything particularly intricate in the 
task of putting up a “ tab ” heading, believe me, it is a delu- 
sion, as you'll readily admit once you familiarize yourself 
with the work. Then you’ll in all probability wonder how 
the execution of such a simple piece of composition ever 
held any terrors for you. 

The compositor who can set a “ tab ” heading in a work- 
manlike and attractive manner can, if necessary, set the 
table complete. If he is above the average in cleverness 
he can also make his own “ cast.” It isn’t often, however, 
that he is trusted to do this, the casting usually being 
attended to either by the foreman or his assistant. 

Lack of knowing the ins and outs of this class of work 
has kept many an otherwise talented compositor, for the 
time being at least, out of a position. I have in mind one 
large plant in the East that does considerable tabular mat- 
ter in the course of the year, in which the composing-room 
foreman grades the salary of a new man almost exclusively 
on his ability to handle a table. He keeps several printed 
specimens of previously executed tabular jobs within easy 
reach at his desk, and when an applicant for work presents 
himself there he is shown the specimens and asked point- 
blank if he is thoroughly competent to do work of that 
description. If he acknowledges his inability to do it, he 
may be put to work and he may not — according to circum- 
stances. Should the foreman be hard pressed for help, he 
may give him a trial. But not at the wage scale. If he is 
put to work — and the chances are against him even being 
put to work at all —he will have to accept a salary below 
this mark. 

This foreman, in the estimation of many, has the right 
idea. I once heard him remark, in speaking on this sub- 
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ject: “TI don’t believe I’d be doing justice to the balance 
of my force if I put a new man —and a self-confessed 
incompetent one at that —to work on this class of matter 
on a wage basis with men who are thoroughly tried and 
capable in this particular line.” 

The day of the “ straight-matter ” man is past. Every 
compositor, I believe, realizes this, and doing so, should 
also realize that, in order to succeed in the craft as it 
stands to-day, it’s up to him to “ specialize’ — become 
expert in executing with his eight fingers, two thumbs and 
a bit of gray matter some branch of the trade wherein he 
can sell his talent to advantage both to himself and to his 
employer. If he fails to do this, then more than likely his 
will be a hard row to hoe, as he’ll find that it is to this 
class of men that the steady “sits” and best wages are 
invariably handed out. 

My advice to all who haven’t already done so is to 
master the “ rule-and-figure ” game. In normal times there 
is always a demand for compositors of this stripe, and a 
fairly good one is seldom idle. If he is above the average 
in ability there is not the slightest doubt but that he can 
command adequate wages. Experts, though, are scarce. 
Ask any railroad-tariff-shop foreman and he will promptly 
inform you that, in so far as the real “artists” in his 
department are concerned, he can count them on his finger- 
tips. This, too, on the strength of the fact that the tariff 
shop is the stronghold of the tabular hand. 

Don’t be humbugged into the belief that the “tab” head- 
ing, because it looks complicated in construction, is as diffi- 
cult to accomplish as it looks. Of course, a “double decker” 
or “triple decker” is more intricate to set than a plain, 
single heading simply divided off into several parallel boxes. 
But the point system and a little mental arithmetic bring 
them practically all down to the same level. 

Should you ever take the civil-service examination in 
expectation of securing a position in Uncle Sam’s big 
print-shop at the nation’s capital, you will then keenly 
feel the need of being well versed in the branch of which I 
speak. The officials in charge of these examinations show 
no favoritism. They don’t mince matters, either — they’re 
“business ” clean through. You’ll be handed out a straight 
paragraph interspersed with figures and commanded to put 
it into tabular shape. You will also be required to make 
your own “cast.” If you fail in this test it is bound to 
knock a big chunk off your general average — enough, 
probably, to bar you from the coveted position. 

Take my advice and never let this happen to you. 

To show how easily this class of work can be accom- 
plished, I submit the following three “ sliding ”* or “ cut- 
off ” heads, with explanations such as will, I believe, if 
followed, prove my assertion. The figures below the head- 
ing represent the cast, which is invariably made and plainly 
marked on the copy when the compositor receives it: 





* My object in showing “ sliding ” heads in this article in preference 
to “regular” is to obviate the necessity of carrying the “ body” of 
the page with them in order to make myself thoroughly understood. In 
a regular head the “down” or perpendicular rules extend from the 
highest horizontal or “‘ cross ”’ rule or rules in the heading clear through 
the full length of the table, thus (in so far as the “down” rules are 
concerned) directly connecting the head and “ body.” The “sliding” 
head stands alone (as shown), the “‘ body”’ being ruled up separately, 
after which it is closed on the heading, the bottom or cut-off rule on 
the latter acting as the dividing line between the two. This style of 
heading is used extensively in plants that do considerable tabular work 
and almost exclusively in tariff shops, where the economizing of time in 
the execution of this class of matter is a large factor. There is such a 
slight difference, however, in the composition of the two heads that a 
capable rule-and-figure worker really hasn’t any choice —he would as 
soon accept one as the other to set; in fact, all heads look alike to him. 
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This is a very simple piece of composition, cast (in 
width) to six-point ems, and can be readily executed with 
three breaks of the composing-stick, thus: 

There are eleven figure columns, three six-point ems each 
in width. Start by setting your stick to a three-em six-point 
quad and, getting a perfect justification for the word “to” 
in six-point lower-case, centering the word, of course, in 
the space and retaining the justification in your memory. 


No. 2 is a similar heading to No. 1, and just as easy to 
construct, although cast (in width) to eight-point ems 
instead of six-point. The cause for the change of cast in 
this case is the fact that it is to cover a table set in eight- 
point type. Here is the most feasible way of constructing it. 

First consider the depth. Minus the top and bottom 
rules you have three picas to work on. Set a stick, then, 
to seven and a half eight-point ems, the width of the stub 
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No. 1.— Small parallel six-point heading, twenty-six picas in width and three picas (all on7) 
in depth. Two-point rule throughout. 


Set the justified word aside and break and reset your stick 
to eleven six-point three-em quads, holding the quad line 
in the stick. Beneath this, with six-point “ nut” quads and 
six point “nut” figures, set the top row of heading fig- 
ures across your stick, beginning with a “nut” quad on 
the left, then the four figures for the first box; then two 
“nut” quads, then the figures for the second box; then 
two “nut” quads again, and so on, in like manner, until 
you get to the end of the line, winding up with a “nut” 
quad on the right. This perfectly justifies and centers the 
figures in that row for each box. Now place the previously 
justified word “ to” in your stick again and set it ten times 
more, with the same justifications precisely, across your 
stick also. These (like the row of figures above) should 
fill out to a nicety the space, in width, consumed by the 
eleven six-point three-em quads you started with. Now set 
the bottom row of figures, using like figures and the same 
justifications you used in setting the top row. Below this 
set another row of eleven six-point three-em quads. You’ve 
now got five six-point lines in your stick. These consume 


box. In six-point caps. set the word “ Month” in that 
measure. Two lines of eight-point quads above and one of 
six-point and one of eight-point below will center this word, 
practically, in the required depth — three picas. Place this 
on your galley, with a rule the same length as the stub 
box is deep, on its right. Next get the width of the box con- 
taining the word “ Year.” The heading’s complete width 
calls for twenty-three picas. Of this you’ve used seven 
and a half eight-point ems (the equivalent of five picas) 
for the stub box, adding the two-point dividing rule. Deduct 
five picas and two points from twenty-three picas and it 
leaves seventeen picas and ten points, which is the width of 
the box in question. Set your stick to this measure with 
six-point quads and spaces. Eleven three-em and one two- 
em quad, with two three-em spaces added, make it. Beneath 
this set the word “ Year” in six point caps., as shown. 
Then a row of sixteen three-em twelve-point spaces, two 
“nut” quads of eight-point and two three-em spaces of 
six-point (the latter doubled up), all turned flat, in lieu of 
two two-point leads. Never use more than a single lead 
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No. 2.— Small ‘‘ double-deck ” six-point heading, twenty-three picas in width, 
three and one-half picas (all on) in depth. Two-point rule throughout. 


thirty points, which is the inside depth of the heading. 
Lift the matter and place it (head down, or toward you) 
in the corner of your galley. Get eleven pieces of two-point 
rule, thirty points in length. With ten of them, rule up 
the eleven figure boxes, placing the eleventh rule on the 
extreme left as the dividing rule between them and the stub 
box. Then set four lines of six-point quads, fifteen ems in 
width. Set the word “ Month ” in six-point caps., centered, 
in the same measure, and insert it between the four quad 
lines. Dump this to the left of the matter on your galley 
with a two-point lead on its right and close it up on the 
figure columns. The two-point lead acts as a substitute 
(in space) for the twelfth rule, which is necessary, in this 
case, to bring the head out to the required width of twenty- 
six picas. By placing two two-point rules above and one 
below the heading as it now stands, you increase its depth 
(all on) to thirty-six points, or three picas, exactly what 
the instructions call for. This completes Table No.1. With 
the necessary material at hand, the work on this heading 
can be done handily in twenty-five minutes. 


+ The bottom and top rules, with running headline or lines, if any. 
(See Table No. 3.) 


in one spot for depth spacing in a box heading cast to eight- 
point, with two-point rule, and then only on the wider 
measures; it isn’t necessary. Where the depth of two leads 
(or four points) is required, use nut quads and spaces of 
various sizes turned flat. These can be arranged to fit any 
desired number of even points, and make more solid and 
accurate spacing than leads. Where the depth of over four 
points is needed, use quads. 

Well, to resume, the depth of the matter (in points) 
now in your stick amounts to sixteen. The splicing and 
adding of the horizontal rule makes it eighteen. This is 
exactly one-half the total “inside” depth of the heading, 
and still leaves full eighteen points in depth (a very con- 
venient size both for depth spacing and down rules) for 
the twelve remaining small boxes beneath. These boxes 
are cast to two eight-point ems in width. Lift the matter 
from your stick to the right of the stub box on your galley 
and reset your stick to the equivalent of twenty-four eight- 
point em (or “ mutton”) quads, with six-point quads and 
spaces, so arranged that you can “rule up” or cut between 
them at each sixteen points in width. What’s the equiva- 
lent (in six-point) of two eight-point ems or sixteen points? 
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A two-em quad and two three-em spaces. Then twelve two- 
em quads with four three-em six-point spaces between each 
quad is what you need. Set two lines of them while you’re 
about it. These represent twelve points (in depth) of the 
necessary eighteen. As a three-em six-point space to the 
right and left of four “nut” figures centers and justifies 
them perfectly in the space of sixteen points, if you follow 
this arrangement out twelve times across your stick you 
can’t go astray in setting the figures. When this is done, 
transfer them between the two quad lines in your stick and 
place the matter in position on the galley. With eleven 
eighteen-point pieces of rule, rule the twelve boxes up. If 
you’ve followed instructions they will “cut” readily. The 
addition of the bottom and top rules supplies the lacking 
six points depth and likewise completes the job. This 
heading can be done in the same length of time as No. 1. 

Although (when compared with headings Nos. 1 and 2) 
No. 3 may appear as a herculean task, it isn’t. There is 
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(as a substitute for the eighteenthi rule) on the right of it 
and a rule of the same length on the right of that. Then 
set and place the next box—the ten-em one. Two lines 
of pica, one of eight-point and one of six-point quads above 
the matter, and three pica quad lines below it, with a row 
of eight-point “nut” quads, turned flat, under the cap. 
line “ From,” give the required eight picas depth. Cut the 
two boxes off with a seventeen-em pica rule. Ina seventeen- 
pica measure, set (in six-point, as shown) the lines “ Knox- 
ville Division,” and “ Jellico Branch.” Run a row of three- 
em twelve-point spaces, turned flat, above and below them, 
with a two-point lead between the two type lines. This, 
when in position, fills out the total depth — ten picas — of 
the heading. To the right of it run a ten-em pica rule. 
You’re now up to the top right-hand box, and in order 
to get the exact width of this a little mental arithmetic 1s 
necessary. In forty-two twelve-point ems (the total width 
of the heading) there are sixty-three eight-point ems or 
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No. 3.— “‘ Triple-deck ”’ class and commodity heading, forty-two picas in width, eleven and one-half picas (all on) in depth. ‘Two-point rule 
throughout. 


considerably more work on it, to be sure, but when you say 
that you say everything. Like heading No. 2, it is cast 
to eight-point ems for the same reason. In setting it you 
should first consider the depth. This calls for eleven and 
a half picas. After due consideration, you decide to make 
the bare heading ten picas deep, leaving eighteen points for 
the “trimming,” or running-head, spacing, and top and 
bottom rules. Set a stick, then, to forty-two picas and get 
up the running-head in an eight-point cap. letter, placing 
two two-point leads below it, followed by the two head rules. 
These consume sixteen of the eighteen points “ trimming.” 
The foot rule, when on, will furnish the other two points. 
Place this on a galley and reset your stick to ten picas, 
using six-point quads to do it. Below the quad line set 
“Station Number” in six point, as shown, then a row of 
ten 12-point three-em spaces, turned flat. Add a ten-em 
pica rule and drop the matter in position. 

The next two boxes are set full eight picas in depth. 
This (counting the horizontal rule below them), leaves 
twenty-two points depth for the bottom box, the lines therein 
being really the headlines for the matter following them in 
the “body ” of the page to come. Set your stick to fifteen 
eight-point ems (or ten picas) and get up the matter, all 
in six-point, for the left-hand box. Two lines of pica and 
one of eight-point quads above and below it, with a row of 
twelve-point three-em spaces (turned flat) above and below 
the line “ Groups C and D ” make the necessary depth. Put 
this in position, placing an eight-em pica two-point lead 
You'll notice there are but seventeen ‘“‘ down” rules in the heading. 


It takes eighteen rules (or their equivalent in space) to make the 
“‘east’’ perfect. Hence the addition of this lead. 


their equivalent in points. For the three left-hand boxes 
already set you’ve consumed (the one lead and three rules 
considered) twenty-eight eight-point ems of this. Twenty- 
eight from sixty-three leaves thirty-five. That’s the width, 
then, of the box; therefore, by running an eight-point quad 
line this measure top and bottom of the words “ In Cents ” 
(set in six-point) and adding the two-point horizontal or 
“ cut-off ” rule, it makes the box (rule included) two picas 
in depth. 

By including the horizontal rule in the depth (which 
should in all cases be picas or nonpareils, as the situation 
may demand) of the box above it, you are sure that any 
perpendicular rule or rules (cut to picas or nonpareils), 
running from it to a point below, will either wind up even 
with the total depth of the heading§ or break where you 
desire, still leaving picas or nonpareils from the break of 
the rule to the end. 

With the box just completed rightly placed, the “ Per 
Hundred Pounds” box is next in order. For its width 
deduct the width (in eight-point ems) of the last three 
columns in the heading (with six points added for the three 
“down ” rules) from the “ In Cents ” box above. The three 
columns and three rules total up eight ems and two points. 
This, deducted from thirty-five ems, leaves twenty-six ems 
and six points. Close your stick on thirteen two-em quads, 
one “nut” quad and a four-em space of eight-point, and 
you’ve got it. Then follow the same routine in setting this 
box as you did in setting the box above it and place it where 
it belongs. From the inside of the bottom running-head 


§ See “C L” and “LC L” boxes. 
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rule, to and including the horizontal rule on the box you’ve 
just dropped, there have been exactly four picas in depth 
consumed. This leaves six picas for the twelve boxes 
beneath it —those running from 1 to H, inclusive. Six 
pica ems equal nine ems of eight-point. Four ems, then, 
top and bottom of an eight-point line, center the line and 
give the exact depth. Set sixteen rows of two-em eight- 
point quads, six quads in each row. Lift eight of the rows 
from your stick and set them aside. An eight-point “ nut ” 
quad and a four-em space both to the right and the left 
of an eight-point “nut” figure centers the figure on two 
eight-point ems. Set the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 across your 
stick, using this justification throughout. Then transpose 
the figure line to the center of the eight quad lines you’ve 
retained and dump in position, with a six-em pica rule on 





ways in the space below, using the “ H ” box as your guide. 
Dump the matter and follow it with the eight-em pica 
dividing rule. 

To determine the width of the next box, the two small 
boxes in the lower right-hand corner must be considered. 
These boxes are two eight-point ems (or sixteen points), 
each in width. That’s thirty-two points for the two boxes. 
Add two points for the down rule and it is increased to 
thirty-four. To set the top right-hand box, then, clamp 
your stick on three eight-point four-em spaces and one ten- 
point five-em space, all turned flat. These take the place 
of a two-point lead and fill the thirty-four points to a nicety. 
Set “ Per Hundred Pounds” in six-point as per example. 
Then another row of the flatwise ten and eight point spaces, 
as above. Add the horizontal rule and place the box. You 





A PRINTER’S HOME. 


Residence of E. F. Addison, journeyman printer, Kansas City, Kansas. 


its right. Return the eight quad lines you set aside to 
your stick and follow them with a line of two-em eight-point 
leaders. Lift one of the leaders —the one to the left — 
from the row and justify an eight-point cap. “ A,” of the 
same font as the figures just used, accurately in the center 
of the space vacated by the leader. Then lift the next 
leader and justify in (in the same manner) a cap. “ B.” 
Follow this scheme out with the cap. “C,” “D,” “E” and 
“H,” lifting a leader for each letter and individually justi- 
fying in the necessary cap. in its stead. This is an easier, 
quicker and better method than separately setting each cap. 
letter in a two-em eight-point measure, giving six times 
the width (and consequently “ finger-room’’) in your stick 
in which to complete these very ticklish justifications. The 
use of leaders (in this case and for similar occasions) 
have the preference over quads, in that, being type high, 
they are more readily handled. 

When satisfied that all is well, lift the line of caps. to 
the center of the eight quad lines (as with the figures), 
place the matter where it belongs, and with six-em pica 
rules “ rule” the boxes up, adding an eight-em pica rule on 
their right. 

For the next box you need the equivalent (in width) of 
three and a half eight-point ems, in six-point. Two two-em 
quads and two three-em spaces give it. Set the lines “ Per 
Barrel” in this measure, in six-point, as shown, with two 
“nut” quads of eight-point and a twelve-point three-em 
space (turned flat) following them. Drop in the three-and- 
one-half-em horizontal rule and center the cap “F” both 


have now six picas space (in depth) left. Of this the 
“C L” and “LC L” boxes consume full one pica, inde- 
pendent of the horizontal rule above them, which two points 
must be deducted from the depth of the “ Special Iron ” 
box. Subtracting fourteen points, then, from the six picas, 
gives you the depth of that box — four picas and ten points. 
By running the matter perpendicularly in it, the wording 
makes three lines, or eighteen points. An eight-point quad 
line (made up of seven eight-point ems and a four-em 
space), to the right and left of these lines, gives the needed 
thirty-four points in width. Follow these instructions, 
dropping the matter in position when ready, and then add- 
ing the last horizontal rule. 

Set your stick to four eight-point “nut” quads, turned 
flat. Beneath these, with the aid of a two-em eight-point 
leader, put up (in six-point caps.) the “C L” and “L 
C L” in the same manner as you did the caps. “A,” “ B,” 
“C,” ete. Below run four eight-point four-em spaces, 
turned flat. Place the matter and separate it into boxes 
with a one-pica rule. Now jog the heading up well with a 
piece of metal furniture, add the bottom full-length or run- 
ning rule, and your task is done. 

A capable “tabular” printer (under favorable circum- 
stances) can set this piece of composition in an hour and 
three-quarters, from either manuscript or “ reprint ” copy. 





THERE are some things so near us that we never see 
them.— The Missouri Mule. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 


Anonymous letters will not be noticed; 


therefore correspondents will please give their names—not necessarily for publication, but as a 


guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


TYPEFOUNDRY NOT A GOAT FARM. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 29, 1912. 

In the Question Box of your July issue I discovered two 
very common and at the same time very misleading errors 
— the transposition of “ie” and “ei” wherever it is used 
in German names or addresses of any kind. I am referring 
to the answer under the caption “ French and German 
Typefounders.” You mention the Wilh. Woellmer Schrift- 
“ geisserei ” and “ Bauersche Geisserei ”; instead, it should 
read “ Giesserei” in each case. A Geisserei is almost the 
equivalent to “Goat Farm” in the German language, 
which surely has no relation to any typefoundry. As THE 
INLAND PRINTER undoubtedly has a large circulation among 
German printers, both here and in Germany, there will be 
some humorous comments passed on what constitutes a 
German typefoundry. A GERMAN SUBSCRIBER. 

[Vacation — that’s all. Our German _ proofreader 
“fished” while his Irish “sub.” transformed the type- 
foundry into a goat farm.— EDITOR. } 





FACEY AND HENRY ON “CASTING A TABLE.” 


To the Editor: WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 11, 1912. 

Mr. Henry’s lamentable attempt, in your last issue, to 
criticize Mr. Teddy Facey’s article on “ Casting a Table,” 
as published in the June number, leads me to ask Mr. 
Henry, in all seriousness, whether he ever worked in a 
shop where they did tablework exclusively? From his crit- 
icism of Mr. Facey’s work I very much doubt if he has. 
Mr. Facey is perfectly right in every detail, and “ Casting 
a Table” is, in my estimation, a very instructive and prac- 
tical article. 

Mr. Henry’s idea of casting tablework with the aid of 
quads and rules, was — as Mr. Facey intimated in his arti- 
cle — prevalent twenty or twenty-five years ago, before 
the point system was introduced; but now — well, if Mr. 
Henry thinks he is right I would not advise him to try 
and “ put over” his ideas in a plant like Poole Brothers, 
Rand-MecNally’s or the Government Printing Office, unless 
he is impervious to ridicule. J. C. BALEY. 


“STICK AND QUAD” VERSUS THE “POINT 
SYSTEM” IN TABULAR WORK. 


To the Editor: LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 11, 1912. 

Mr. Henry’s criticism of Mr. Facey’s article on rule and 
figure work shows how persistently the “beaten path ” is 
followed. I think it is the first time I have heard of the 
stick-and-quad way since the adoption of the point system, 
and certainly the first advocacy or defense of the method 
since that date. 

Mr. Henry would use for purposes of absolute accuracy 
a rule which, he admits, is inaccurate and nondependable 





—that is, “dirty material,’ for which “some allowance 
must be made.” But he fails to tell how or how much. In 
a continuous make-up or machinework such casts are 
utterly worthless. In the former, compositor No. 1 may 
get extra “dirty material ” in making his cast that would 
easily vary his stub a nut from that of compositor No. 2, 
especially in a table of wide measure. Machines will not 
set to bastard measure, hence here it fails again, for of 
necessity such casts must carry at least one uneven column. 

The demand of compositors that they use both their 
hands and head has rendered the stick-and-quad way obso- 
lete, and the method advocated by Mr. Facey is in every- 
day use in all shops specializing bank, insurance and rail- 
road tabular work. Remember, six “ nuts” make “ three 
muts,” and you save the time wasted in setting and dis- 
tributing such a cast. 

Let me add a word about setting tables containing 
words or sentences. Such tables can be handled much more 
expeditiously if the inserts are set up complete, using the 
cast, before the table is started, and each lifted into its 
proper place when that is reached. This obviates the neces- 
sity of single-column composition referred to by Mr. Henry 
and enables the compositor to set his figures “ straight 
across.” FRED H. SMITH. 





FROM A DISPLEASED READER. 


To the Editor: PITTSBURGH, PA., July 20, 1912. 

I have been a reader of THE INLAND PRINTER for many 
years. I enjoy the mechanical and typographical excellence 
of the journal and have always looked upon its monthly 
arrival as a treat. 

But your editorial policy sickens and disgusts me, and 
henceforth the INLAND will be missing from my reading- 
table. 

I can readily understand that because you yourselves are 
employers and exploiters of labor that your policy would be 
reactionary for economic reasons. But your laudatory arti- 
cle in the July issue concerning Lynch was the limit. You 
say he “has a fine sense of responsibility to employers.” 
Well, I guess he has all right, for in the Chicago strike he 
threatened to scab on the members of his own union and 
drove the newspaper printers back to work after the stereo- 
typers, wagon-drivers and even the newsboys had recog- 
nized the mutuality of interest of the workingmen and 
struck in sympathy with the locked-out pressmen. It is 
well and good to recognize the sacredness of a contract, but 
did not the trust papers of Chicago violate their contracts 
with the pressmen after Hearst had trouble with his, on the 
ground that the interest of one was the interest of all? 
Funny how the capitalists are class conscious and the fool 
workingmen are not. Led like sheep to the slaughter by 
men of the Lynch stripe, and then read laudatory articles 
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in their leading trade journals and swallow the nauseous 
dope. Rest assured the time will come when it will be 
necessary for you to change your policy editorially if you 
wish the INLAND to live, as the publishers will attack the 
typographical union next, and the newspaper printers will 
see their mistake after it is too late. 

Yours, etc., 


235 Robinson street, E. E. EDWIN H. STUART. 





QUESTIONING A USUAL EXPRESSION. 


To the Editor: ANYWHERE, Aug. 6, 1912. 

Suppose when you wrote the obituary “ story ” you care- 
fully, premeditatedly and with consideration (not malice) 
aforethought wrote “he leaves wife and a daughter,” etc., 
and somebody (editor, compositor or proofreader), with 
perhaps equal care and premeditation, inserted “a” before 
“wife,” wouldn’t you feel like doing something to some- 
body? And what would you do to that somebody in case 
you did not care to go so far as to stew him in boiling oil? 

Now, the writer didn’t insert anything before “ wife,” 
simply because he thought it would be improper and per- 
haps misleading. He refrained from saying “a wife” 
because the deceased was neither a Mormon nor a bigamist, 
and it wasn’t necessary to state definitely that he left one 
wife. In Utah one might well write “a wife,” but else- 
where in the United States this would seem bad taste. 

One could have written “he leaves his wife,” as is some- 
times done, but this would séem silly, as naturally the only 
wife he is supposed to leave was his own, not his neigh- 
bor’s nor that of any of his fellow townsmen. 

Perhaps some language purist can give an expert opin- 
ion in this instance? Excusers for the use of slipshod Eng- 
lish will please be quiet. You are much too abundant. 
Because of your influence on literature, I often fail to use 
unexceptional language, even though I am 

A FINICAL CORRESPONDENT. 


TRANSPOSING THE TRUAX PRINTERY. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, PA., Aug. 6, 1912. 

“T could make more money if I were located up an alley 
instead of where I am,” said the proprietor of a job- 
printing plant the other day. There must be some excuse 
for him saying this if an alley were the only alternative to 
a top-lofty situation. The peculiarities of trade tradition 
appear to influence this man as they do many printers who 
begin business on their own account. They select almost 
inaccessible places because they have heard that predeces- 
sors who have achieved success have begun that way, not 
considering that success has crowned the efforts of some in 
spite of the way they started. 

The Truax printery men have been under the spell of 
the unfortunate rule that has prevailed among printers 
in the older cities at least, in the matter of selecting a 
business stand. While the plant is well equipped and has 
been kept in excellent condition, its business has been 
jobbled for years because customers have been obliged to 
climb many steep steps to reach the proprietors. One day, 
however, something occurred that jolted these gentlemen 
out of their modest position. The owners of the building 
in which the printery was situated refused to make neces- 
sary repairs, so affairs reached a crisis and the printers 
said, ‘“ We’ll move!” In earlier days they might have been 
slower in reaching this decision, but in these times of bet- 
ter buildings and added conveniences, it happens that 
model rooms for printers can more readily be had than 
formerly, so into some of these on a first floor, the Truax 
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printery moved. It is past the period of experiment now, 
and the increased business in the superior location has 
justified the transposition, the results being far beyond the 
expectations of the proprietors. I need go no further than 
to suggest that other competent printers who are now 
hidden might profitably follow the example of the Truax 
printery man. 

There may be no Truax, but this statement of facts may 
help resurrect some buried printers. 

SAMUEL W. HOCKING. 





TEDDY FACEY ON “CASTING A TABLE.” 


To the Editor: LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 13, 1912. 

I am real sorry that my article in the June issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER does not meet with Mr. Henry’s approval. 
I have no desire to argue the matter with the gentleman 
from New Jersey, preferring to leave it to the judgment 
of those of your readers who make a living by doing rule 
and figure work exclusively. I must, however, give Mr. 
Henry credit for being right in one thing. The table does 
bulge somewhat, but the cause therefor, as advanced by 
him, is entirely wrong. 

The fact of the matter is that the box heading and what 
little is shown of the “ body,” were set with new monotype 
material. As, in casting material of this character, there 
is always a certain number of units “fullness” allowed 
for “ squeeze,” on account of the lightness of the metal as 
compared with metal used in the manufacture of foundry 
material, and as the heading in question was not put under 
the strain of quoin and key but merely held in position for 
the “ proof ”’ submitted to you with the usual piece of page 
cord, it consequently shows the “bulge,” which can cer- 
tainly be attributed to nothing but my own thoughtlessness. 

Mr. Henry says that those who need advice about casting 
a table undoubtedly need instruction as to the best way to 
set it. This is mainly true, although there are hundreds 
of compositors who are fairly good at setting this class of 
work after the cast is made for them, who positively can 
not do the casting themselves. Besides, does Mr. Henry 
imagine for a moment that the whole theme of rule and 
figure work could be covered in one two-page article? 

In conclusion, I would say that if our New Jersey friend 
ever takes the civil-service examination in an effort to gain 
admission to “ Uncle Sam’s” big print-shop, he will find that 
he will have either to follow what you are pleased to call 
Teddy Facey’s method (but which, in reality, is merely the 
method generally used since the inauguration of the point 
system), or signally “fall down,” in so far as his per- 
centage for “ casting ” a table is concerned. 

TEDDY FACEY. 


EDITOR STEAD LEFT LITTLE MATERIAL 
WEALTH. 


The will of W. T. Stead, editor and proprietor of the 
Review of Reviews, who was drowned in the Titanic dis- 
aster, shows an estate, so far as at present can be ascer- 
tained, of the gross value of £13,000. The will is in his own 
handwriting on a single sheet of 4to paper, and reference is 
made in it to a codicil which can not now be found. Refer- 
ring to the disposal of his private documents, he states: 
“J hand over for examination all my private papers, manu- 
scripts, letters to or from myself, automatic writing diaries, 
and everything of an autobiographical or private personal 
interest, to my eldest daughter, Emma Wilson Stead, com- 
monly called Estelle, to be dealt with by her at her sole 
discretion.” Mr. Stead’s wife and eldest daughter are 
appointed executors.— Printers’ Register. 
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Machine Com- 


posit Or 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Points of Chute Spring Breaks. 

O. B., a linotype operator, writes: “I have been having 
trouble with the point on the assembler-chute spring break- 
ing, and ask you for a preventive, if you have one. Tie 
trouble has been of such frequent occurrence that I believe 
I must be at fault in some manipulation of the spring.” 

Answer.— The chute-spring, when attached to the 
holder, should have the points bent but slightly above the 
horizontal and should remain that way. The points are 
broken usually by the operator forcibly removing space- 
bands that are caught above the star-wheel. To make the 
points more durable apply a drop of solder on the upper 
side of each point and allow it to extend to the bend. This 
will prevent them breaking so easily. 


Alignment. 

A Kansas machinist-operator writes: “I wrote you 
some time ago and you sent instructions, in regard to 
imperfect alignment of matrices. I did as you advised, 
ordered new locking-studs and bushings, and made the 
adjustment with the matrix on each end of open jaws. Had 
to move the left-hand stud up a trifle, which greatly helped 
it, but it does not seem perfect. As you can see by proofs 
of different stages of the instructions used, it seems the 
matrices when placed all of one character in a bunch seem 
to line perfectly, but when setting matter you can notice 
little flaws in the line-up. Your instructions certainly bene- 
fited it a great deal, and I am indebted to you for the infor- 
mation, for which I thank you.” 

Answer.— On examination of the specimen impression 
it is seen that the alignment is still imperfect to some 
degree. It may be possible that the locking-stud is still out 
a trifle, for the imperfections are noted on the right side 
more than on the left. In fact, the matrices align very well 
on the left side. You should make further tests, and, if 
necessary, raise the left stud a trifle more. 


Defective Face on Slugs. 

A Montana operator writes: “I have considerable 
trouble with letters (different ones) pulling from the face 
of the slug. The slugs are solid and do not cave in, but as 
I have said before, the letters will pull from the slug here 
and there. It is very annoying and any information you 
can give will be greatly appreciated. I also wish you to 
send me a book (Thompson’s) if he has one out yet, bear- 
ing on the new and latest models, 8 and 9.” 

Answer.— In the matter of a face pulling off of a solid 
slug, the fault usually lies with the matrix. The next time 
this occurs you should assemble all of the matrices of the 
offending character in one line. Test a number of slugs 
and hold the line until an examination is made of the face 
of the slugs. If you find the face defective, remove the 
matrix that is the cause of the trouble and destroy it. In 


this way it removes the cause. In a question of this kind 
we would rather that a slug be forwarded with the query, 
for our examination. There is no book published contain- 
ing any account of the Models 8, 9 and 10, other than the 
descriptions furnished by the Mergenthaler Company in 
the catalogue advertising these models. The next edition 
of “The Mechanism of the Linotype” will contain full 
descriptions of these models. 


Putting Leads in Linotype Matter. 


A Missouri printer writes: “ Will you please inform 
me in the next number of your publication whether there is 
now on the market an attachment for inserting leads in 
linotype matter as it is cast. I do not mean an appliance 
which alters the thickness of the ribs on the slugs.” 

Answer.— We do not know of an attachment (that has 
been put on the market) for leading linotype matter as it 
is set. There was a machine made in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
about ten years ago that would lead and unlead linotype 
matter, but we understand it is not now on the market. 
A few years ago the Washington (D. C.) Star used an 
attachment on its linotype that dropped a lead between the 
lines as they came into the stick. We do not know whether 
it is now being used, nor who the inventor was. 


Keyboard. 


A Wisconsin operator writes: “I have an old machine 
and have been refitting it. Have had trouble with the keys 
sticking and getting double response. We put on new cams, 
new keyrod springs, replaced the upper and lower keyrod 
guides, cleaned the keyboard all up, and for a week or two 
it ran very good, but now the keys are sticking again, and I 
am at a loss to know what to do. The machine is an old 
No. 1. I took the key-levers out and polished them at the 
point of contact. If you could suggest a remedy from my 
poor description it would be very much appreciated.” 

Answer.— You state that you cleaned the key-levers, 
but you do not say that you cleaned the keybars or slots in 
the keyboard. Neither do you say that you cleaned the 
triggers or the slots in the cam-frames. The trigger-wires 
apparently were also neglected. Remove all the bars and 
wash in gasoline, and polish all over with graphite. Give 
the triggers the same treatment. Clean the upper and 
lower guides of the keybars with gasoline. Put in new 
trigger-wires if the old ones are bent. At any rate, polish 
these and the triggers and clean the key-lever slots. This 
should remedy the trouble. 


Two-mold Disk. 


A New York machinist-operator writes: ‘“ Some time 
ago we equipped our machine (Model 5) with a second 
mold, and since then have never been able to get the knives 
set so that they will trim from both molds alike. Have 
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experimented by setting both molds for the same measure, 
and one will trim true and the other will run untrue. 
Either mold when set for short slug will run equally true 
on a long one. Was careful to have mold-seat perfectly 
clean when placing mold in disk.” 

Answer.— It appears that the distance from center of 
the mold-disk stud to base-line of the mold varies. You 
should remove the disk and take out both molds and make a 
measurement with a pair of outside calipers from the base 
line in mold-slot to the hole in the center of the disk. 
Caliper from both sides to determine where the variation 
lies. While this measurement will only be approximate it 
will determine the cause of your trouble. You should also 
measure the thickness of each mold-base from base-line to 
bottom of mold-cell. This will determine whether the fault 
lies in the mold or in the disk. When the cause is deter- 
mined, take the matter up with the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. 


Helpful Questions and Suggestions. 


The following is from a Nebraska operator: “ Having 
secured many valuable hints regarding the operation of the 
linotype through your columns, I am coming to you for 
more information, for which I thank you in advance. 
(1) As to clutch adjustments — when clutch is in action, 
collar is less than the fifteen-thirty-seconds of an inch from 
bearing, as correct adjustment requires, and forked lever is 
more than one-thirty-second of an inch from collar. How- 
ever, measuring from forked lever past collar to bearing 
the distance is about correct, machine starts and stops 
without noise or jar. Should clutch-leathers be dressed 
down to give correct distances, or should the adjustments 
remain as they are as long as machine works smoothly? If 
they should be corrected, why? And what would be the 
harm in leaving them as they are? (2) When machine is 
in normal position, power off, should controlling lever be at 
normal or pushed in? If kept in, would it have a tendency 
to weaken clutch-spring? (3) Is it all right to use graphite 
on first-elevator guide where it comes in contact with front- 
elevator jaw? (4) Is it all right to rub a small amount of 
oil on surface of jaw-guard? (5) Have been using a thin 
machine oil on machine until recently, but found that it 
gummed slightly. Am now using ‘ Three-in-One.’ Is this 
commonly used, or should the high cost of this oil prohibit 
its use on all parts of machine? (6) What would cause the 
last matrix in distributor-box to get into the screws bad? 
Face of shifter is not gummy or dirty. (7) Hair spaces do 
not always deliver into receptacle, but on to the floor, or 
are carried between bands to spaceband-box. Why? (8) 
Long assembler-rail will not stay in while assembling 
‘raised’ line. Is there a remedy? (9) In the June Lino- 
type Bulletin I notice a scheme submitted by L. I. Holliday, 
of York, Nebraska, whereby he casts ballot squares on two 
slugs by use of the two characters. Why not have the 
square on four one-letter matrices or on two two-letter 
matrices to run in magazine, say in the ffi, f, em-quad and 
em-dash channels, or either two of the four, if two-letter? 
Thus one would be enabled to run the square in the maga- 
zine of any model. The characters would be corner-pieces, 
instead of the two used by Mr. Holliday, and it seems to me 
would be better. Perhaps this is already done. If not, 
why not? ” 

Answer.—(1) In testing the clutch adjustments, the 
following is the procedure: One—Shut off power. Two— 
Draw out controlling lever. Three— Back machine a 
trifle from normal position. If you find the spaces to be 
approximately one-thirty-second of an inch between forked 
lever and collar and fifteen-thirty-seconds of an inch 
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between collar and shaft bearing, it will be all right to 
let it stand that way, for it would be impossible to main- 
tain these exact spaces always at this place. (2) It is not 
necessary to push in the controlling lever, except when 
opening vise or when you desire to stop the machine while 
it is running. No account is taken of the tendency to 
weaken springs by allowing them to stand under stress. 
All springs on the machine are under more or less stress 
when the machine is at normal position. (3) We believe in 
the extended use of dry graphite, and recommend its 
application in the following places in preference to oil: 
Line-delivery-carriage slideway. The slideways of the 
transfer slide and the distributor shifter. The first-elevator 
front jaw where it has contact with the elevator-slide guide. 
The duplex rail and levers in the first elevator. The 
second-elevator upper guide and the guide-post and flange 
on the spaceband intermediate channel. Gibs of the assem- 
bling elevator and the ejector-blade. (4) Oil will do no 
harm on the guide, as there is no chance for it to be trans- 
ferred to the matrices. If the elevator jaw rubs the guard 
with much force it indicates that the jaw has been deflected 
outward. Test it with a matrix, and if found too far from 
the front jaw, it should be put under the pressure of a 
machinist’s hand clamp until it is brought back to normal 
position. (5) We believe that ordinary machine oil, such 
as is sold by the Standard Oil Company in barrel lots for 
22% cents a gallon, is suitable for linotypes. The efficiency 
of this oil is increased by the addition of a can of Oildag 
to each gallon of the oil. This Oildag is a compound of 
deflocculated graphite held in suspension in oil, and when 
added to the oil increases its lubricating powers. The 
Inland Printer Technical School was the first to adopt it for 
use on linotype machines, and finds it gives excellent serv- 
ice with the use of much less oil. Oildag may be purchased 
from the Acheson Oildag Company, Port Huron, Michigan. 
We do not recommend Three-in-One oil for keyboard 
cams. Its tendency to gum makes it undesirable for this 
purpose. Procure clock oil and use it on the keyboard 
cams; add ten drops of Oildag to one ounce of clock oil. 
(6) The seat of the lifter may be worn and may allow the 
matrix to slip off as it is raised. Try lines repeatedly and 
note the last matrix. In some cases use thin matrices only 
and then again use thicker ones. Note if any different 
action occurs. Also test and see if the buffer touches the 
matrices evenly. Place a thin space on the second elevator 
and allow the buffer to just have contact with the matrix; 
note if it touches evenly at top and bottom, as it should. 
Polish end of buffer occasionally with graphite. (7) Polish 
the hair spaces with graphite and they should release and 
drop into box with more precision. (8) See that the screw 
in each end of the duplex-rail cap is down tight. This 
should prevent too free a movement of the long duplex rail. 
(9) The characters are not used often enough to warrant 
their being cut for the magazine. Also we believe that if 
two characters will give the square cell it is better to use 
two than to have four, as you describe. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Pot Feeder.— E. E. Spencer, New York city, New York. 
April 1, 1912. Issued July 9, 1912. No. 1,032,306. 

Type Composing Machine.— W. J. Poole, Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 28, 1911. Issued July 16, 1912. No. 1,032,564. 

Electrical Matrix-forming Typecaster.— R. H. Little, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Filed October 2, 1911. Issued July 16, 1912. No. 1,033,024. 

Slug-trimming Knives.— H. Drewell, Charlottenburg, Germany, as- 
signor to Schnellset hi lischaft M. B. H., Charlottenburg, 
Germany. Filed May 8, 1911. Issued July 30, 1912. No. 1,034,089. 

Typesetter and Distributor— H. C. Gammeter, Cleveland, Ohio, as- 
signor to American Multigraph Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed March 
7, 1904. Issued July 30, 1912. No. 1,034,099. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN, 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. Our technical 
research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Photolithography for the Offset Press. 

A southern engraving company writes: “Is there any 
sort of text-book or treatise published upon photolithog- 
raphy, as is used on the offset press? One of our local 
printers has installed one of the offset presses and is making 
demands upon us for half-tone and line prints upon the 
grain zinc, used in working the process. If there is any 
publication for sale covering this process, will you kindly 
advise us where it can be secured? If there is not, we cer- 
tainly would appreciate any information you can give us 
along the above lines.” 

Answer.— In reply to many requests, similar to yours, 
and to benefit not only the photoengravers but the makers 
and users of offset presses, The Inland Printer Company 
has now in press a comprehensive work which will supply 
just this information, and you had better wait for its pub- 
lication. 

lodin Solvents for Water Solutions. 

The expensiveness of iodid of potassium has led many 
experimenters to seek a substitute for it in making aqueous 
solutions of iodin for intensification purposes. For, as is 
well known, iodin is insoluble in water alone. Of course, 
caustic potash was an obvious suggestion as a solvent, but 
potash destroys the color of the iodin, which can be 
restored by the addition of nitric acid. The British Journal 
of Photography makes this sensible and simple suggestion: 
“As iodin is readily soluble in alcohol, the simplest way 
is to make a saturated solution in industrial spirit (dena- 
tured alcohol) and then dilute this with at least as much 
water as will prevent the appearance of any greasiness on 
the film when the plate is immersed. This alcoholic solu- 
tion of iodin should work as well for the iodin and cyanid 
solution used in ‘ cutting.’ ” 


“The Halftone Process,” by Julius Verfasser. 


The fifth edition of “ The Halftone Process,” by Ver- 
fasser, has just reached this country from Iliffe & Sons, 
Ltd., London. The book has now grown to 379 pages. It 
is set in twelve-point and printed on enamel stock, so that 
it makes a bulky book. The author, besides being a lucid 
writer from newspaper training, is possibly the best- 
posted man on the practical side of processwork in the 
world, so that every page of the work has concentrated in 
it most valuable information drawn from the treasure- 
house of costly experience. Then the seven pages of closely 
printed index, in six-point, gives it great value as a book 
for quick reference in time of trouble. There is little time 
just now but to hastily glance through its pages, and the 
first thing that attracts attention is that the large num- 
ber of illustrations are stamped with the title of a well- 
known stock house, which would give one the impression 
that the book was written around a dealer’s catalogue. It 


is a book that should be in the library of every process- 
worker, so that when he comes home he can find a solution, 
most probably, for the problem that has worried him dur- 
ing the day. It can be had through The Inland Printer 
Company. The price is $3. 


Causes for Scum on Enamel Prints. 


We have all been troubled by the appearance of scum at 
times after development of the enamel. So prevalent is 
it that most etchers always use a clearing solution before 
submitting the enameled print to the chlorid of iron, either 
in the “tub” or the etching machine. Process Work has 
been given a number of reasons for it from practical men, 
which might be tabulated as follows: Imperfect cleaning 
of the metal; portions of an old print left; the negative 
not being sufficiently intense, particularly in the shadow 
dots; the enamel being too thick; enamel solution too new 
or too old; bad bichromate, or the solution too acid; too 
long a time between coating the plate and using it; too 
long a time between printing and developing it; overheat- 
ing the plate when drying, particularly when it has albu- 
men in it; drying over a poor gas stove when the fumes 
injure the enamel; fogging the plate by exposing it, at 
some time after sensitizing and before development, to 
too much white light; lack of contact in printing; too 
much heat from the arc lights; too much exposure; under- 
development when in too much of a hurry; _ insufficient 
washing both before and after staining the plate with a 
dye. 

M. Gillot Invented Zinc Etching in Relief. 


“ Engraver,” Boston, writes: “ Preparing a lecture that 
I purpose delivering on ‘ Modern Engraving Processes,’ I 
can not find in our library information as to who it was 
that first etched zinc plates in relief. I am familiar with 
your writings in THE INLAND PRINTER, but can not find any 
reference except to Niepcephore Niepce and his portrait 
of Cardinal d’Ambroise, but that was etched intaglio. I 
want the man who first etched in relief.” 

Answer.— M. Gillot, a lithographic artist of Paris, was 
undoubtedly the first one to etch zinc in relief, and that was 
in 1848. He had been drawing on lithographic transfer 
paper and transferring it to stone, instead of drawing 
direct on stone, as was then customary. To expedite the 
stone printing, he hit on the idea of etching the pen-and-ink 
design he had made in relief on the stone. This he did by 
etching with nitric acid, and between etchings rolling up 
the stone with a soft transfer ink that, by applying a little 
heat from a torch, melted and flowed down the sides of the 
lines. He experimented in secret, assisted only by his wife, 
who was also an artist. After six years he exhibited to 
the Society for the Encouragement of National Industries 
some exhibits of relief etching on zinc, made, of course, 
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from lithographic transfers to zinc. He called his process 
“Gravure Paneconographique.” At the Paris Exhibition 
of 1855 Gillot received the distinction of honorable mention 
for his process. Artistic Paris ridiculed his invention, and 
it was only when M. Phillipon, of the Journal Amusant, 
came to the assistance of Gillot, by having all the engra- 
ving for his publication made by the new process, that the 
pioneer of our modern process, with his wife, received his 
first encouragement. M. Gillot died in 1872, leaving behind 
the first and most important process establishment in the 
world. 


Recommendations of the I. A. of Photoengravers. 


The first report of the Sixteenth Annual Convention of 
the International Association of Photoengravers, held in 
Boston, was given in this publication for July. The most 
important feature of that convention’s work was the recom- 
mendations as to charges for photoengraving. As a few 
errors occurred in the haste of sending these from Boston 
to Chicago, it furnishes the opportunity for printing the 
recommendations again, as follows: 

Inasmuch as cost records prove conclusively that the prevailing 


selling prices on part of our product are materially below the manufac- 
turing cost, this convention hereby makes the following recommenda- 
tion: 

To all the members of the International Association and photo- 
engravers generally throughout the United States and Canada, with 
regard to black-and-white work — 

That the minimum square inch copper half-tone should not be sold 
for less than $2.50. 

That the minimum coarse-screen zinc newstone should not be sold 


for less than $1.50. 
That the minimum zine etching should not be sold for less than 


$1.25. 
Further, that for colorwork the minimum charges should be as 
follows: 
Minimum, two-color, square finish half-tone blocks....... $16.50 
Minimum, two-color, vignette finish half-tone blocks...... 20.00 
Minimum, three-color, square finish half-tone blocks...... 30.00 
Minimum, three-color, vignette finish half-tone blocks.... 35.00 
Minimum, four-color, square finish half-tone blocks....... 35.00 
Minimum, four-color, vignette finish half-tone blocks..... 40.00 


For extra work, such as vignetting, an additional charge will be 
made, according to the time consumed. 


Zinc Ruined by Burning in Enamel. 

J. W. D., Cincinnati, writes that his zine “ goes all to 
pieces ” when burning in enamel on it, and wants to know 
if the trouble is with the zine and if there is any better 
zinc than he is using for enamel work. 

Answer.— There is now very little difference in the 
quality of zinc in the market. It all comes from two large 
companies and is smelted in such large quantities that the 
differences in the purity of various outputs of ore are lost 
in manufacture. In the rolling, some sheets may, through 
carelessness, get hotter than they should and lose their 
ductility. Zine is peculiarly affected by temperatures, and, 
roughly stated, the changes are about as follows: Zinc 
when cold or at normal temperature is somewhat brittle, 
but heated above the boiling point of water — 212° F. to 
300° F.— it is quite ductile and malleable, and it is at the 
latter temperature that it should be rolled. At between 
300° F. and 400° F. it becomes brittle, and it should never 
be heated above 400° F. when burning in the enamel, for 
above 400° F. the character of the metal changes entirely. 
It becomes brittle, and remains so on cooling. Copper is 
heated to 700° F. when burning in the enamel upon it, and 
as some zine melts at that temperature it can be under- 
stood that enamel can never be carbonized on zinc as it is 
on copper. Neither is there any necessity for burning it in 


at such a degree of heat if the enamel on zinc is etched 
quickly in a machine and not allowed the long soaking in 
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watery baths required in the old-fashioned “ tub ” etching. 
Zine should never be heated above 400° F., for the change 
that takes place at that temperature not only destroys the 
cohesiveness of the metal, but tends to loosen the enamel 
from the zine. 


> 


“Positive”? and “ Negative. ” 


Our various lines of processwork have reached such 
proportions as business propositions and are being united 
with lithographic methods in the offset press to such degree, 
that some effort should be made to get a better understand- 
ing of technical terms, so that we may not be confused in 
our technical language. First we should get right on “ posi- 
tive” and “ negative.” <A “ positive” is a picture oy image 
of any kind in which the lights are represented by lights 
and the shades by shades. A “negative” is exactly the 
contrary. In it lights are represented by shades and shades 
by lights. For the offset press a “ reversed” transfer is 
required, not a “ negative” transfer, as some lithographers 
request. A “negative” transfer will give lights where the 
copy has shades, or white letters where they are black in 
the copy. What the offset pressman wants is a reverse] 
transfer — that is, one that reads in reverse. The Harris 
Monthly, a clever publication issued by the Harris Auto- 
matic Press Company, of Niles, Ohio, devotes a departmen! 
to the offset press and never makes the mistake of using 
the word “negative” transfer when a reversed transfer 
is meant. Some lithographers have been using the word 
“negative ” for “ reverse,” which they must correct if they 
want to be understood by the process man. 


Engravers’ Proofs Should be Honest. 


Faking proofs has been denounced in this department 
as a dishonest act toward the customer and anything but 
a square deal for the pressman who is expected to imitate 
the proofs. 

From Milton A. McKee, inventor of “ Self-printing 
Plates,” and from Mr. Sinclair, of Sinclair & Valentine, 
inkmakers, come further complaints in this matter of 
improper proofs. The inkman’s trouble is that printers 
send him the engraver’s proofs of color plates, made on the 
highest grade of coated paper, together with the set of 
color plates and samples of the inferior stock on which the 
color job is to be printed, and then expect him to match with 
inks the color effects on the glazed paper. 

Mr. McKee, being an intensely practical man, covers 
both complaints with the suggestion that the following plan 
— which is now the practice with up-to-date publishers — 
become the general custom in supplying engravers’ proofs. 
Always have the color plates proved upon the paper stock 
on which the edition is to be run off. This is only fair to 
all concerned. The customer is not deceived; the inkmaker 
can match the colors; the pressman has an honest guide 
to follow, and the engraver will learn something to his 
advantage in the proper screen to use and the best treat- 
ment of the plates to suit the paper on which the job is to 
be printed. The idea could be profitably carried out in 
the proving of all engravings, whether half-tone or line. 
It is of greater benefit to publishers than to any one con- 
cerned, so it is to be hoped that the custom will become com- 
mon for the engraver to supply proofs of his work on the 
paper stock from which the engravings are to be printed. 


Minutes of the Manufacturing Photoengravers. 


So much has been said about the high character of the 
papers read and the discussions which followed at the Bos- 
ton convention of the International Association of Manu- 
facturing Photoengravers that every one conected with 
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processwork will appreciate the splendid volume of 187 
pages which contains the minutes of these proceedings in 
detail. It is difficult to select from so much that is excel- 
lent, though the following might be pointed out as con- 
taining most practical information: “ Materials and 
Equipment,” by John M. Keenan, Philadelphia, page 40; 
“Trade Abuses,” N. T. Mears, St. Paul, page 51; “ Coop- 
eration,” Adolph Jahn, Chicago, page 57; “ Getting Better 
Prices,” B. F. Corday, Cleveland, page 74; ‘‘ Cost Revela- 
tions,” George H. Benedict, Chicago, page 83; “ The 
Rights of Employer and Employee,” A. J. Powers, New 
York, page 93; “ A Solution of the Labor Problem,” W. H. 
Sayward, Boston, page 100; “ Honesty in Business,” E. D. 
Moeng, Chicago, page 108; ‘“ Color Specialization,” Gustav 
Zeese, New York, page 119; ‘“ Photoengraving from a 
Business Point of View,” C. C. Cargill, Grand Rapids, page 
124; “The Golden Rule,” E. J. Ransom, Winnipeg, page 
134; “ Organization,” Louis Flader, Chicago, page 139; 
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with authority to veto any attempt at extortion. The 
duties of the proposed council are defined in a set of regu- 
lations, and a memorandum containing a summarized state- 
ment of the arguments in favor is being sent the Premier. 
The council suggested is to consist of five — two employers, 
two workmen, and the Government Printer — they to have 
jurisdiction over a defined area for two years, and to be 
empowered to fix and enforce on all a minimum scale of 
prices. No scale of prices, however, is asked to be enforced 
unless the Government Printer, representing the public 
interest, endorses the same. Further, that it be unlawful 
for any local printer or resident agent of a foreign firm to 
quote for work at prices below this rate or scale. The main 
argument put forward in favor of the suggestion is that it 
would give the employer a living profit and the employee a 
living wage. It is also asked that the council have power to 
punish each breach by a fine recoverable in any court of 
competent jurisdiction. 





PRESIDENTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTOENGRAVERS. 
President E. W. Houser, Ex-President H. C. C. Stiles, Ex-President B. W. Wilson, Presidential Possibility John C. Bragdon, 
Ex-President Geo. H. Benedict and first President Ward M. Tenney. 


Photograph by Edgar. 


“ New Illustrating Processes and Their Effects Upon the 
Engraving Industry,” Charles S. Stinson, Philadelphia, 
page 145. -These sample papers give one an idea of how 
well repaid delegates were for attendance at the conven- 
tion. It would seem difficult for future conventions of this 
association to equal even the standard set by the delibera- 
tions in this one. 


BOTTLING-UP THE UNDER-CUTTERS. 

The Westralian master printers, says the Australian 
Typographical Journal, are approaching the Premier with 
a request for a charter for an experimental period of two 
years. The charter asked for, it is claimed by ninety per 
cent of the firms in the trade, will, if granted, aim at 
providing that the trade shall be governed by an elective 
council, representatives of the entire job-printing trade, 
employers and employees, the Government Printer (ex 
officio) representing the public interest and being vested 


“CLEANING UP” METAL THIEVES. 

The Composition Club of Chicago is doing an excellent 
work in a campaign which has for its object the prevention 
of loss to printing plants through the operation of metal 
thieves. Within the past few months $100 has been paid 
in rewards to persons who have given information which 
has led to the arrest and conviction of these thieves. The 
club has notices posted in all plants owned by its members 
offering $50 as a reward for this information, and the 
effect has been to save hundreds of dollars to the trade by 
reducing to the minimum thefts of this character. This is 
only one of the many instances in which organized effort 
proves its value to business men. 





THE STUDY COURSE IN ADVERTISING. 
Owing to an unavoidable delay we are unable to give 
Lesson VIII in “A Study Course in Advertising” this 
month. It will appear in the September issue, however. 
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BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publish of newspap 





s desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 


ments, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 4727 Malden street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


Ad.-setting Contest No. 34. 


According to the calendar, the summer months are over 
and compositors will feel more inclined to enter another 
ad.-setting contest than they would have done last June, 
when the last contest was completed. Notwithstanding the 
hot weather, however, letters are being constantly received, 
asking when another contest will be announced, as readers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER have learned the value to be 
derived from these friendly competitions in the art of ad.- 
composition. One of the best features of these contests is 
that each compositor who enters receives a complete set of 
all the ads. submitted, affording him an opportunity to 
examine often as high as two hundred different ways of 
setting the same copy. For Ad.-setting Contest No. 34 we 
will have a much larger ad. than any we have heretofore 
used, and one which will give the compositors a greater 
opportunity to display their talents. The copy for this ad. 
was taken from the Uvalde (Tex.) Leader-News, as repro- 
duced on page 411 of THE INLAND PRINTER for June, but it 
is to be set without the illustration and in different shape. 
Here is the text: 


That New Suit. 

Let Us Talk It Over. 

The Ideal Tailoring Company, Chicago, II. 

Made to Measure by Men Tailors — The best tailors. 

The New Way. The made-to-measure outer garment is a natural 
result in the evolution of garment manufacture. The woman of to-day 
is not satisfied with “‘an average size for the average figure.’’ She 
demands a particular size for her individual form. Through years of 
experience in the making of Ladies’ Suits and Coats, the Ideal Tailor- 
ing Company has perfected its organization to such an extent that spe- 
cial made-to-measure garments are neither an experiment to them nor 
a risk to the customer. 

How It’s Done. A large portfolio contains more than seventy-five 
designs of unquestionable style, the best efforts of the best designers 
obtainable. In this book are also shown 375 large samples of materials 
all selected by cloth experts. Any material shown may be made up in 
any style, and price-list shows clearly the cost of the finished garment. 
By an accurate system of measurements we are able to fit any figure. 

Why Better? Your own selection of style, material, lining and 
trimming goes into the garment that is made for you, from measures 
that are yours. This suit that’s made for you is better made and better 
finished than the same grade could be in a ready-to-wear suit, for each 
garment gets individual attention — not possible where suits are made 
by the dozen. Every pitt@e of goods is shrunk and inspected before 
cutting, and every stitch is put in with silk thread, too. 

Materials, Styles, Prices. The world’s largest retail store would show 
no greater range of materials suitable for garments of this kind than 
Every piece is selected by an expert who knows cloth 
value and style requirements. Don’t for an instant think that all this 
care and expert work means high-priced products. On the other hand, 
the perfect system means a saving to you. Better value, fit and finish 
can be given you by this means than you will get from ordinary ready- 
to-wear garments. 

Our Personal Guaranty. Every garment we deliver must be right in 
fit and finish. Taking special orders is not an occasion with us — it’s a 
regular business, built by many satisfied patrons. Behind our personal 
guaranty is the house that makes the suits, whose guaranty covers 


we show you. 


every point of material and workmanship. We want you to be satisfied 
and will make it our business to see that you are. We want to sell you 
again. 

Prompt and Efficient Delivery of suits is made in ten days to two 
weeks after receipt of order. This is not a promise; it is a fact, 
proven by past dealings. You'll not have to wait indefinitely, as with 
some so-called “special order” houses. Every step in this made-to- 
order garment business is accomplished by the aid of men trained to 
this work — no longer an experiment — and a distinct success. 

We Ask You. The Fall Book is now ready. We ask you to look at 
it. We will gladly explain everything, show you what we can do, and 
give you prices on anything you need. You'll find us ready to do all 
we can to get you acquainted with a system of garment-making that's 
not ordinary. We believe that you will find this a satisfactory solution 
of many clothes problems. 

F. A. Piper Company. 

The Store with a Past and Future. 

The Store of Quality. 


In setting this ad., compositors should bear in mind that 
this is not an ad. of the Ideal Tailoring Company, but of 
the F. A. Piper Company, a local concern which handles the 
clothing of the Ideal make. Instead of being set in a long, 
narrow space, as in the original, it is to be set two columns 
wide and six inches deep. Right here is where much of the 
difficulty arises in making this an attractive ad., and it is a 
difficulty which compositors are frequently called upon to 
face. The same rules which have so satisfactorily governed 
these contests in the past will apply, namely: 


1. Set 261% ems pica wide by 6 inches deep. 

2. Each contestant may enter as many specimens as desired. 

The compositor is at liberty to change the arrangement of the 
copy, but must neither add nor omit any phrase or words. 

4. No illustrative cuts allowed. Material used to be limited to type, 
border, rule, and such cuts and ornaments as are furnished by type- 
foundries in series or as parts of border and ornament fonts. 

5. Two hundred printed slips of each ad. to be mailed to “O. F. 
Byxbee, 440 South Dearborn street, Chicago.” 

6. Use black ink on white paper, 5% inches wide by 7% inches 
deep, exactly. 

7. Write plainly or print name of compositor on one slip only, 
which should be enclosed in the package. 

8. Each contestant must enclose 20 cents in 2-cent stamps or coin, 
to cover the cost of mailing to him a complete set of the specimens sub- 
mitted. Canadian dimes may be used, but not Canadian stamps. If 
two or more designs are entered, no extra stamps will be required. 

9. All specimens must reach me not later than October 25, 1912. 


Compositors should not take too great advantage of the 


liberty allowed in Rule 3. It is not intended that the copy 
should be twisted about until almost unrecognizable, and it 
is not possible to form a rule which shall state definitely 
just how far a compositor may go in this respect, but in 
making changes it is best to consider that the copy was sub- 
mitted by a regular advertiser who thinks he knows what 
he wants, and unless a change can be made that will be a 
marked improvement, and one for which a good reason can 
be given, then it is better not to change it at all. In the 
past, where the changes have been many, compositors have 
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found that they lost votes, and no liberties should be taken 
with the copy which would have a tendency to reduce the 
number of points which an ad. would otherwise receive. 
On the other hand, the latter part of this same rule is not 
intended to prevent the omission of punctuation-marks, or 
the abbreviation of “ company,” or similar common abbre- 
viations, if the compositor desires. As stated in the rules, 
the sheet with the compositor’s name and address, and the 
stamps or coin, should be enclosed in the package of ads., 
and not sent in a letter; in fact, it is better not to write a 
letter at all. The usual plan of designating the best ads. 
will be followed. A complete set of all the specimens sub- 
mitted will be mailed to each compositor within a few days 
after the close of the contest, and the compositors them- 
selves will act as judges, each being requested to select 
which, in his judgment, are the best three ads., and those 
receiving the largest number of points will be reproduced 
in THE INLAND PRINTER, together with the photographs 
and brief biographical sketches of the compositors who set 
them. Three points will be accorded each ad. selected for 
first place, two points for each second choice, and one point 
for each third. Contestants should read the rules very 
carefully, and see that each provision is fully complied 
with, as failure to meet the conditions may debar their 
work. Special care should be taken to have the size of the 
paper correct, as one ad. on paper too long or too wide 
would make every set inconvenient to handle, and any 
such will be thrown out. Particular note should also be 
made of the closing date, as ads. received too late can not 
be accepted. Where a compositor enters two or more ads., 
each set of specimens should be wrapped separately and 
all enclosed in one package. THE INLAND PRINTER is able 
to reproduce only a limited number of the ads. submitted, so 
that those who do not participate are missing much of the 
benefit to be derived from a study of the various styles of 
display in a complete set. There will be two hundred sets 
of ads., and should the number of contestants be unusually 
large the sets will be given to the first two hundred who 
enter, so that the advisability of submitting specimens 
early is apparent. 


Utilizing Unusual Occurrences for Advertising. 


One of the successful papers of Illinois —the Gibson 
Courier, published at Gibson City — never loses an oppor- 
tunity to call attention to anything out of the ordinary 





COURIER, and the Courier is the kind of newspaper 
that has such a high standing in the estimation of the 
public that it reflects its prestige upon the town. The 
Courier’s high standing with its readers and advertisers 
is due to the completeness and accuracy with which it 
reports the news of its field; to the high moral and lit- 
erary standard that it has always maintained; and to 
its handsome and distinctive typographical appearance. 
The circulation of the Courier is 1600 copies weekly. 


| HIS is the kind of town that produces THE GIBSON 
























































High-class advertising blotter, by the Gibson (Ill.) Courier. 


that reflects credit upon its standing as a newspaper or as 
an advertising medium, or upon the quality of the work 
produced in its job department. Recently an expert adver- 
tising man, who is constantly moving from city to city, was 
conducting a special sale in Gibson City and had occasion 
to get some printing done by the Courier. This man said: 
“JT have never seen anywhere in any town of this size a 
printing outfit to compare with this one, and I have been 
in a lot of towns.” This was used to excellent advantage 
as a text for a circular. Next came an article on the first 
page of the Courier showing how Gibson City was making 
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a substantial and continual growth. This first page was 
reprinted on attractive stock, the sides and bottom of the 
page trimmed off, leaving the portion shown in the repro- 
duction, which was sent out to prospective advertisers with 
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Fanart af M Kaew 


The Gibson (Ill.) Courier — Showing how the first page 
was used as a boosting circular. 


a little circular. It is these unusual things which attract 
the most attention, and the Courier evidently does not over- 
look many such opportunities. 


Special Editions. 


A very bulky “ Special Booster Edition ” was published 
by the Concordia (Kan.) Blade and Empire a few weeks 
ago. It consisted of eighty-four four-column pages and 
cover, and was a very creditable number from every stand- 
point. Another special issue was the “ Special Interurban 
and Campaign Edition ” of the Dearborn (Mo.) Democrat. 
This was a double number, as the Democrat skipped an 
issue in order to give it more attention. The object of the 
number was also double, as it was partly of a political 
nature and partly to celebrate the near completion of the 
interurban trolley. 


Minimum Advertising Rate Again. 


Grant Harris, publisher of the Wakita (Okla.) Herald, 
is inclined to take exception to a rate-card published a few 
months ago in THE INLAND PRINTER. He says: “I notice 
a rate-card in the June number for country papers of eight 
hundred circulation in which you give the price they should 
receive for ads. at 25 cents per inch. Do you really suppose 
there is a paper of that class in the United States that 
receives 25 cents per inch? My paper is in that class, and 
in this country is considered above the average, but I don’t 
get 25 cents per inch —in fact, only half of that from 
regular advertisers, and absolutely no foreign ads., as I 
refuse to take them at less than 10 cents an inch, and the 
big advertisers refuse to pay that price in a paper with less 
than one thousand circulation.” The rate-card Mr. Harris 
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refers to calls for 25 cents for one inch one time, and grades 
from that point down to 6 cents, where an advertiser uses 
one thousand inches or over within a year. An advertiser 
only has to use one hundred inches (which is only two 
inches each issue for a year —or any similar contract) in 
order to get a rate of 11 cents, and if he uses two hundred 
and fifty inches his advertising will only cost him 8% cents 
an inch. This is certainly getting advertising rates down 
to the lowest notch, and, as stated in the June issue, if a 
publisher can not get circulation enough to command these 
prices, then it will be better for him to look for another 
field. If the Herald can secure a flat rate of 12% cents, as 
indicated in the letter of Mr. Harris, it is getting a very 
good price for a circulation of less than one thousand, and 
a much better price than THE INLAND PRINTER advocated 
in June. 


More Fast Work on the Ads. 


This question of who can set the best ads. in the shortest 
time is creating a great deal of interest and is resolving 
itself into something of the nature of a contest. If I could 
believe all the stories that are told me there would be very 
little chance for the average compositor, but the stated 
time on some ads. received this month is so far beyond 
reason that I have written for more definite information 


Schafer’s Summer Clearance Sale 


OF MEN'S AND BOYS’ SUITS AND FURNISHINGS === 
i his is the big annual clean-up of seasonable merchandise for men and boys. Hundreds of Jeger’ in atk sue have coy have 
var wholes jit for these money saving sales and we propose to make this one the best Every article in the 
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No. 1.— From the Modesto (Cal.) Herald. Full-page ad. 
said to have been laid out and set in two and a half hours, 
from manuscript copy. 


before publishing them. Alfred Steinman, whose name has 
become familiar to readers of this department, sends a 
full page from the Modesto (Cal.) Herald (No. 1) which 
he states was laid out and set in two and a half hours, from 
manuscript copy, the latter being also sent in his letter. 
Of course all of the body matter, including the large num- 
ber of gothic headings, was set on the machine, but even 
so it must be conceded that this was rapid work. Another 
full-page ad. comes from the Columbus (Ind.) Republican, 
and was set by J. T. Frazer, who asks how much time 
should be required in its composition. Unfortunately the 
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ad. was printed on yellow paper, making its reproduction 
practically impossible, but it has about the same amount 
of matter as No. 1, except that there are a number of 
small panels, and the time required should be between 
three and four hours. Still another lot of ads., in which 
the question of time enters, comes from L. H. Bowen, of 
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HALES & SYMONS, INC. 


Freighters and Commission Merchants 
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THE HEAVIEST HAY AND GRAIN DEALERS IN TUOLUMNE COUNTY. 
BUY ALL FEED IN CAR LOAD LOTS AND SELL AT LOW MARGIN OF 











PROFIT. IT IS A FACT DEMONSTRATED IN SELLING TO THE TRADE 
THAT THE FIRM OF HALES & SYMONS IS WITHOUT A COMPETITOR 
IN EITHER QUALITY OR PRICE. YOU POSITIVELY SAVE MONEY ON 
EVERY PURCHASE. THE LARGER THE PURCHASE THE MORE YOU 
SAVE. THE FIRM ALSO BUYS IN LARGE QUANTITIES POWDER, FUSE 
AND CAPS, BLACKSMITH COAL, CEMENT AND LIME, THEREBY BE- 
ING ENABLED TO OFFER SPECIAL PRICF INDUCEMENTS TO PUR- 
CHASERS OF SUCH ARTICLES. 


A Burning 
Question 


You can't burn much money burning 
blockwood 

















Haulable 


=] HALES & SYMONS EXPERIENCED 
MEN CAN HANDLE THE LOAD. 
SAFES AND PIANOS ARE SAFE IN 
THEIR HANDS. A POWERFUL 
AUTOMOBILE TRUCK AT YOUR 
COMMAND OR A 16-ANIMAL TEAM. 
SERVICES PROMPT AND CHARGES 
RIGHT 








It is the cheapest wood on the market. 
it ig the best wood on the market. 
Hales & Symons have Blockwood to 
Burn and it does burn, giving warmth 
and imparting cheeriness in many 
homes. By the way, wouldn't a load of 
this excellent fuel make a good Christ- 
mas present? 
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Hales & Symons, Inc. 
SONORA, CALIFORNIA 
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No. 2.— Three-column ad. Set by L. H. Bowen, of Sonora, 
California. Fifty minutes is given as the time consumed in the 
~ composition. 


Sonora, California. Mr. Bowen’s work shows much origi- 
nality, but most of his ads. are too ornamental. No. 2, 
which is one of his, is not as ornamental as some of the 
others, and is one of his best specimens. This ad. is said to 
have been set in fifty minutes. The time stated on the rest 
of Mr. Bowen’s ads. runs about the same proportion. Many 
of our readers will want to know how this is possible. 


Achievements of an Enterprising Daily. 


R. D. Van Alstin, the general manager of the Rocking- 
ham Daily Record, Harrisonburg, Virginia, has accom- 
plished some phenomenal things with his paper before and 
since it was established, about a year ago. Many publish- 
ers are familiar with the fact that the plant for the Record 
was purchased and installed within thirty days from the 
time Mr. Van Alstin took charge of its affairs last August, 
and the paper started with over two thousand subscribers, 
all paid in advance. It now has a paid circulation in excess 
of eight thousand, and all of its advertising matter carries 
a paragraph headed, “ Our Undisputed Claim,” reading 
thus: “A larger paid circulation than the paid circula- 
tion of the other two local papers combined.” We regret 
that we can not photograph some of the series of blotters 
which the Record has found to aid materially in influencing 
advertisers. These blotters are issued weekly from the job 
department of the paper. In a recent letter Mr. Van Alstin 
says: “ The advertising patronage of the Record is most 
gratifying. Nearly all of the leading merchants of the 
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city use the Record exclusively, and with the few excep- 
tions, every merchant advertising at all uses the Record 
more than he does both of the other papers. Harrisonburg, 
while having a population of only five thousand, has three 
daily papers. The Record has claimed for months a larger 
circulation than both of the other papers combined, and 
this claim has never been disputed. By actual measure- 
ment it has been proven that the Record carries more dis- 
play advertising than both of the other local papers com- 
bined, and the rate asked for advertising is higher than 
the combined rate of both of the other local papers.” The 
reference to the rate for advertising being high as well as 
the quantity being in excess of that carried by both of the 
other local papers, shows that it is not necessary to cut 
rates in order to secure business. The success of the 
Record is undoubtedly due to the enterprise and progress- 
iveness of its manager. Conditions vary, but what has 
been done in Harrisonburg could be duplicated in many 
other communities if the proper energy is put back of the 
enterprise. 


Editing a Country Newspaper. 


Here is a letter asking some important questions rela- 
tive to the editing of a country newspaper: 


St. CLAIR, MICHIGAN, July 31, 1912. 

DEAR Mr. ByxBEE,— I take the liberty, as a subscriber to your worthy 
magazine, to ask a few questions on newspaper work. 

What kind of a writer has a person got to be to run a good country 
paper? Does personal comment by the editor on local affairs, and non- 
sensical philosophy along with personals and locals, produce a good 

» weekly ? 

Don’t you think that news, written in simple’style, just as it occurs, 
is what will satisfy readers in general? 

Does a country paper that delves in politics serve the people as well 
as one that is strictly out of it and doesn’t boost either party? Don’t 
you think that a paper gets “in wrong” by hollering too loud on 
politics, unless the editor is after some political office? 

What literature have you that will tell a beginner how and what to 
write about? 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


These questions certainly strike at the root of success- 
ful country newspaper work from the editorial standpoint. 
It is not necessary for the editor of the country newspaper 


Ray A. THOMSON. 
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No. 3.— From the Pilot Mound (Man.) Sentinel. 
better ad. than No. 4? 


Is ita 


to have a college education in order properly to handle the 
news columns. He really should have a few years of high 
school, including at least a couple of years of “ English,” 
as he will then be much better fitted, not only to write 
himself, but to edit the letters from his correspondents and 
to handle his business correspondence. What the sub- 
scriber wants most of all is the news, plain and unvar- 
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nished, with just as much detail as possible. Editorial 
comments on local affairs should be run in the editorial 
column. Right here is where a good many editors make a 
grave mistake — they are unable to distinguish between the 
part of a local story which is news and the part which is 
editorial opinion. Many editorial pages are made up of 
clippings from exchanges, or of the political opinions of 
the national daily press, when it would be very easy to 
have at least a column every issue of comment on local 
news. These comments are included in the local story 
where they do not belong. When writing the local story, 
if the editor is constrained to express a personal opinion, 
jot it down right then on a separate sheet of paper and run 
it on the editorial page. When run in this way they reflect 
more credit on the editor and on the paper, and the man in 
charge comes to be looked upon as a man with opinions. 
As to the “nonsensical philosophy,” if published at all, 
this should be in a separate department also. A column of 
this kind is appreciated by many readers and is a good 
thing, but it should not be forced upon every reader by 
interspersing such paragraphs with the news items. There 
is no question but that some papers go in too heavily for 
politics, but it is well, on the other hand, to take a stand 
for what the editor considers the right candidates, running 
an independent paper. In small towns party lines are fre- 
quently drawn very closely, and it is not good business 
policy to antagonize either side where the candidates are 
all good men. The editor should not give the impression 
that he is afraid to express an opinion, but he should not 
make himself and his paper objectionable by continually 
waving a red flag before an enraged portion of his com- 
munity. There is a book on this subject that may be of 
some assistance. This is “ Writing for the Press,” which 
can be furnished by The Inland Printer Company, paper 
bound, for 60 cents. 


Which Is the Better Ad.? 


Here are two half-page ads. (Nos. 3 and 4) from Hugh 
M. Young, of the Pilot Mound (Man.) Sentinel, one of 
which was set by Mr. Young and the other by the pro- 
prietor of the Sentinel. Each claims to have the better 
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No. 4.— From the Pilot Mound (Man.) Sentinel. Claimed 


to be better composition than No. 3. 


ad., but Mr. Young does not state which of the ads. belongs 
to him. Neither of the ads. is particularly good, in fact 
not as good as some other samples of Mr. Young’s work 
which were enclosed. No. 3 is unquestionably the better 
of the two, as it has a more prominent heading and is well 
balanced throughout. The wide margins at the sides of 
No. 4 are bad, and the ornaments at each end of the signa- 
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ture do not help, although these give evidence that the 
man who set it must have recognized the deficiency. If the 
second display line and the one starting “ Don’t Delay,” as 
well as the signature, had been run across the page it 
would have been much better. 


“Smaller but Bigger.” 


With this paradoxical statement the Fort Plain (N. Y.) 
Standard announces its change from a nine-column folio 
to a seven-column quarto, and in the initial issue of the new 
size publishes the first double-page ad. ever printed in 
Fort Plain. 


Criticism of Ad. Display. 


Several good ads. were received this month from Ray 
A. Thomson, of the St. Clair (Mich.) Republican, two of 
which (Nos. 5 and 6) are reproduced. The best feature of 
No. 5 is the prominent display line at the top, which, 
though, is a little too prominent. If the body had been 
reduced sufficiently to allow stronger display of the phrase, 
“We have cut the prices one-fifth to one-half from our 
regular low prices,” it would have been better. No. 6 shows 





Follow The Crowd To 


The Big Shoe Sale 


Now is the time to buy your footwear. Every pair of 
Women's, Men's, Boys’ and Children’s Pumps, Oxfords and 
Slippers must go. We have cut the prices 


from Our Regular Low 
1 5 to 1 ¥ Prices, which will make you a 
big saving in footwear, 
on All Mens Oxfords 


See the Ladies’ 
Pumps at 








Come now and save money. 





Big Cut 


On All Regular 
Stock 


$5.00 Values for 
4.00 

350" - 27 Regular $3.50 and $3.00 values, now 
3.00 ‘ - 
4 2 . 160 pair Ladies’ Juliets 
2.00 a “ 

Wo : with rubber heels. Shoes, 
mo * ~ -« - 1.20 | Look! 99c ; 





Two Strap 
80c 





400 Pairs Ladies’ Oxfords 


In Patent Colt and Vici Kid 


.99c 





90 pair Mens’ Vick Kid 
Blucher cut, 
$1.50 


Misses’ and Children’s 
Pumps and Oxfords in 
Patent 
Kid, Vici Kid and Gun 
Metal, regu- 
lar $1 to $2 
values, now 


75 cts 


Big Bargains 


in Tan, Velvet, 


Children’s Shoes 





60 pair Ladies’ Gun Metal 
Calf Button Shoes $2.00 
values, now $1.50 


Ladies’ Black Suede 
Button Oxfords, $3.00 


values, sale price $1.49 











We have Hundreds of Bargains, but not the space here 


So come and see for your self. 


& Son,™ 


Mf of Post Office 


to mention them all, 


Gray 





Lorgest 
Stock 
Lowest 
Prices 


— Water 


Port Huron 











No. 5.— Set by Ray A. Thompson, of the St. Clair (Mich.) 


Republican. 


an effective panel arrangement. The plan should have been 
carried through to the bottom, particularly as to the signa- 
ture, as the ad. is a little top-heavy. Ralph A. Thomson, 
also of St. Clair, Michigan, sends a large number of small 
ads. that are set in good taste throughout. No unusual or 
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elaborate arrangements are attempted, but each ad. is 
evidently given careful thought, and set so as to bring out 


the proper features. 


The following papers were received, together with 
requests for criticism, and brief suggestions are made for 


Newspaper Criticisms. 


their improvement: 


Pentecostal Messenger, 
well-arranged little paper. 


Pilot Point, 


Texas.— A nicely printed and 
For the size of type and the width of col- 





SATURDAY SALE 





Tw get 69c 


No. t is made trom 
& aranteed tast color- 
‘ed grey and white 
striped gingham. Has 
14 inch Bias Ruffle 
and 5 rows of Tuck- 
ing. Skirt sells regu- 
tarly at $1.00. 
Saturday at 69c 


Lot No. 2 is made 
of Glase Linon, a 
bright, smooth, fin- 
ished grey and white 
durable material, 
made to scll at $1.50. 
Saturday 69c 


One more ,chance 
at a lot of 


Linen 
Torchon 
Lace 


One to four inches wide 


Prices 
5, 7, 10, 12% and 15c yd, 
Saturday all goat 


5C ya. 


One lot of 


COLLARS 


and 
JABOTS 


These are sam- 
ple lines and are 
worth 25¢ to 35c 
each. 


Saturday Sale: 
1oc each 
3 for 25cts 

















28 SHIRT WAISTS 


his is all we have left of a line of Waists 


5 BOY’S SUITS 


see drey—euaranteed Pure Wool, “A 
vT 


ized Lawns and Voites and are richly e:nbroid- 
ered Sizes: 4 to 


Seana 60c 


about the ages quoted above we can fit them 
out 


Saturday: $3.25 














And then don’t forget that we are engaged in a SUMMER CAMPAIGN of Mer- 
chandise to meet your every day hot weather needs. Reliable, guaranteed lines 
of goods, such as: 
Roxford Bal. Underwear 
Poroskuit Underwear 

B. V. D. Union Suits .. 
Special Balbriggan 
Biack Balbriggan .. 
Comfy Cat Ladies’ Vests. 
Burson Hose “i 
Linwood Cambric (Nainaook Finish), per x4, - 15 
Wamsuta Nainsook, per y as 


Men's Suits 
Flaxon Linen Finished Fabrics, ya. 
St. Clair Muslin Underwear, 
4-4 Sheeting 
Pillow Cases, each, 
Renfrew Madras, 32 inches wide, ae 
Dressing Sacques, fast colors, 3 
New, Lawns, Dimitys, Linons, Voiles, (Turia 
aires) dear Marquisettes, etc. at 
» 0c, 124, 15¢, 19¢. 25e, 29¢. 35e 


SOc and $1.00 
50c and $1.00 


..Seasonable Mescaeatiee - Reasonable Prices.... 


SHAWS’ 


No. 6.— Set by Ray A. Thompson, of the St. Clair (Mich.) 
Republican. 














umns it would be better if you used twelve points instead of six points 
space between the columns. 

Anthony (Kan.) Republican.— Foot slugs at the bottoms of plate 
columns are allowed to work up which disfigure many of the pages. 
These slugs are usually a little too high and this trouble may be avoided 
to some extent by shaving them off with a knife. Your first page is 
very creditable and would look even better if two or three larger heads 
were used at the tops of columns. It is fourteen years since the Repub- 
lican was first criticised in this department, and it has been coming 
back for more every few years ever since. 


OTHERWISE IT WOULDN’T MATTER. 


H. H. Scott, of Orlingdon, Virginia, arrived at the Dixie 
hotel, Titusville, on Tuesday, on the unpleasant duty of 
defending his son, Charley Scott, who is in jail, charged 
with the very serious offense of having murdered Lars 
Jorgensen, at Grant. It is said that Mr. Scott comes from 
one of Virginia’s best families, so we hope his son did not 
commit the murder.— Florida East Coast Advocate. 

[A subscriber, in forwarding the above clipping, says 
that it “ closes in a way that may make it worthy of a place 
in ‘B. L. T. Pickups.’ ”’] 
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THE COST OF THE SOLD INCH. 


BY J. C. MORRISON, MORRIS, MINNESOTA. 


INSTALLED a Porte cost system in my 

4 office on May 1, 1911, and was amazed 

when I found that the cost of the issue of 

the Tribune that week was $91.35. For a 

long time I would not believe the truth, 

but each week those newspaper tickets 

continued to run from $70 to $90. I 

finally accepted the verdict of the cost 

system as true, and began hunting for the remedy, for I 

was losing money on the newspaper. The dull season was 

on, and I consoled myself with the thought that when 

advertising picked up in the fall the paper would show a 

profit. But when fall business did improve, the cost of 

the paper ran up and the more business I had the more 
money I lost. 

The conclusion was then irresistibly borne in upon me 
that I could not load enough advertising into the paper at 
my rates to make it pay. 

I was printing a six-column quarto, all home-print, 
one thousand copies, and my rate was 8 cents flat. I 
raised the rate to 10 cents, though I knew it was not high 
enough; but I did not want to make any radical change 
until I was absolutely sure of my ground, for I wanted a 
rate that I could stick to with no misgivings and which I 
would uphold in the face of possible declining business. 

The researches made by Charles A. Wales, of Portal, 
North Dakota, in which he showed that the cost of carrying 
advertising was 15 cents an inch, interested me, and also 
the researches of E. K. Whiting, of Owatonna, Minnesota, 
who in an able article in the Ben Franklin Messenger for 
October, 1911, maintained that the cost of the sold inch 
was from 9.7 cents to 19.3 cents. But, while great credit is 
due to these men, I felt that there was some vital element 
which they had not grasped. The fallacy in Mr. Wales’ 
argument was the fallacy of the flat rate, while Mr. Whiting 
made the cost depend too directly on the amount of adver- 
tising run. 

The key to the solution of my problem came to me one 
evening as I was outlining the difficulties of the problem 
to a friend when I stated to him: “ The trouble with our 
advertisers to-day is that they expect to run their adver- 
tisements two weeks in the year and expect us to run on 
wind for the other fifty weeks.” 

Having thus grasped the fundamental difference be- 
tween the regular advertisement and the occasional adver- 
tisement I went to work on my records. 

The total cost of producing the Tribune from May 1, 
1911, to May 1, 1912, as shown by the fifty-two tickets 
with costs reconciled to the costs in my office (and this is 
within two per cent of the cost as shown by my cash- 
book in real money), was $3,333.57, which I drew off into 
separate items from the tickets, as follows: 


Stock, stockwork and ink 
Machine composition 
Pulling proof, ete 

Hand composition, legals 
Hand composition, ads 


Cylinder press 
Bindery 
Editing, correspondence, plates, ete 


$3,333.57 


I then proceeded on the theory that the publisher 
should have his subscription receipts as profit, and that 
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the display advertisements, legal notices, locals and want 
ads. should pay the cost of producing the newspaper. Some 
publishers may disagree with me in this and adopt some 
other basis. That is another story, and my present discus- 
sion will apply no matter what basis is adopted. 

I may as well state here that if the total cost of produc- 
ing the paper is charged against the display advertising, 
the cost of producing the 17,836 inches which appeared in 
the Tribune last year was 19 cents an inch; and if only 
that part of the cost which is left after deducting the 
receipts from locals and legals is charged against the dis- 
play advertising, then the cost was 13 cents an inch. If I 
could be assured of the same amount of business on a flat 
13-cent rate that I had on the 8-cent rate, then the 13-cent 
flat rate would be remunerative. But I was satisfied that 
with such a raise in rates the demoralizing effect of the flat 
rate would become more pronounced. 

In order to escape the obvious injustice of saying that 
it costs the same to carry the advertisement which is fur- 
nished in plate form and runs a long period as it does to 
carry the advertisement which is set up in the office and 
runs only once, we must further analyze the cost into the 
two easily separated factors: 

1. The cost of composition. 

2. The cost of the “ white space” which an advertise- 
ment occupies, modified by the regularity of insertion, for 
the occasional advertiser should pay his portion of the cost 
of producing the newspaper when he is not advertising, in 
order to insure its continuance and serve him whenever he 
wishes to use it. 

The cost of advertising composition in my office has 
been found to be 6 cents an inch. This was determined 
from records kept for about three months, the compositor 
entering on his ticket the time used in setting each advertise- 
ment. The total number of inches set was then measured 
and the time charged at 90 cents an hour (which is the cost 
in my office) , giving nearly 6 cents for composition. As part 
of the cost of make-up should be borne directly by the adver- 
tiser and charged in with the cost of composition, I made 
this cost an even 6 cents. 

In order to find the cost of the sold inch, we must next 
find the cost of the white space which an advertisement 
occupies, or the “ white inch,” and then when we come to 
build an advertising rate we can load on the cost of 
composition, for we have determined that — 


Total cost of paper $3,333.57 


The cost of ad. composition plus one-half the cost of 
make-up (which is properly chargeable against 
the ads.) 

Total receipts from legals, $714.03, less $94.42 (legal 
composition) 

Total receipts from locals 


Deducting above items 1,497.70 


Leaving as the cost of the paper, which must be 


borne exclusively by display advertising $1,835.87 


Now we come to another question on which publishers 
will differ — the question of how much advertising a paper 
should carry. The more commonly accepted basis, how- 
ever, is twenty columns of advertising to a six-column 
quarto. Last year the Tribune carried an average of 
nearly eighteen columns, but it ran as low as twelve and 
as high as I could crowd in. I kept away from twelve 
pages, except on two issues. 

Taking this basis of twenty columns then, and dividing 
it into $1,835.87, we have the cost of producing this much 
white space as 8.6 cents an inch. This simply means that 
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if we had had twenty columns of steady advertising and 
had received 8.6 cents an inch for it, plus the cost of 
composition, the Tribune would have made money last 
year. 

Our next task was to list every bit of advertising 
which appeared in the Tribune from May 1, 1911, to 
May 1, 1912, and every advertisement was put in one of 
the following classes, and the number of inches of each 
class determined as follows: 


de) rae Tee MTree Tir err rir ei i 9,776 
TN AE, | ook oss sldowig site se Sees O64 suieeseseeee ieee eeenrs 1,013 
he ER TRB sis ose Gs vids igo 80's 8 OSS SAS So memeieiinae eed oeseee 1,285 
Three-months ads. 

Two-months ads. 

Four-weeks ads. 

Three-weeks ads. 

Two-weeks ads. 

One-week ads. 


It will perhaps be clear to every one that the cost of 
carrying the one-year advertisements was just the same as 
the cost of producing the white space, or 8.6 cents. If we 
had twenty columns of these yearly advertisements, we 
could make money, but the advertisers which we have are 
not to blame because we do not have the twenty columns 
each week. They have done their part. 

The cost of carrying the occasional advertisements, on 
the other hand, is the cost of producing the white space 
which they occupy, plus the cost of producing the space 
which they did not occupy but which we always had ready 
for them. This loads all the deficiency upon the occa- 
sional advertiser, but that is where it belongs, because, if 
we did not have to be prepared to take care of him, we 


could print a paper of the exact size the regular adver- 
tisers demanded. 

Tabulating our data in accordance with these princi- 
ples we have: 


Total cost of ad. space. $1,835.87 


Yearly ads., 9,776 inches, at 8.6 cents 
Occasional ads., 8,060 inches, at 8.6 cents 
1,533.90 


Deficiency against occasional ads $ 291.97 


The question which now confronts us is how to divide 
this deficiency of $291.97 against the different classes of 
occasional advertising. 

I accordingly went to my records again and computed 
the “ peak-load demands ” of each advertiser in each class. 
By “ peak-load”” demand I mean each customer’s highest 
single demand multiplied by the times necessary to com- 
plete the year. This gives the occasional advertiser credit 
for every time he used the space which it was necessary 
to produce for him. Computing the peak demand for each 
class of advertising we can add them all to get the total 
peak demand and then find what percentage the peak 
demand of each class bears to the total peak demand. 

Since this “ peak-load demand ” is so important a part 
of the system which I am advocating, let me say that it is 
an expression borrowed from mechanics with which all my 
readers may not be familiar. An engine of a given horse- 
power will draw a certain number of tons along a level 
roadway. But in order to draw its train up a grade and 
over the “peak” it must have additional horse-power in 
reserve. The amount of this additional horse-power needed 
to carry a train over the “ peak” is known as the “ peak 
demand.” So a newspaper of a certain size and produced 
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at a certain cost can carry a steady load of advertising, but ; 
if it is to be ever ready to carry a heavier load, it must con- 
stantly produce more space than would otherwise be needed. 
That is, the paper must be larger in order to meet any 
“ peak ” in the way of advertisers’ demands. Nearly every 
publisher has had the experience of his advertising jumping 
from twelve columns to twenty-four columns from one week 
to another. 

In the following table each class is given credit for its 
used space and the peak demand of each class is computed. 
The used space is first charged at 8.6 cents, the deficiency 
is then distributed in proportion to the peak demand, and 
the total cost is divided by the number of inches to get 
the rate. Composition for one time only is then added at 
6 cents an inch, giving the total rate. 








PERIOD. 


Cost rate of 
white space. 
Comp. once 
at 6 cents 


Per cent of 
demand 
Used at 8.6 


peak 
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40,144] 





$694.16 |$291.97 |$986.23 
































To the inexperienced it might appear that the system 
has failed because in the table above the cost of carrying 
the three-weeks advertisements is shown to be smaller than 
the cost of carrying the four-weeks advertisements, but to 
the experienced this will only appeal as a stronger proof 
that the system is right. The “peak demand” of the 
four-weeks advertisements happened to be much greater 
than the “ peak demand ” of the advertisements which run 
only three weeks, and so had to carry a much greater part 
of the deficiency when it was distributed. A similar phe- 
nomenon will sometimes happen in the distribution of 
overhead charges against the different departments of the 
mechanical costs. 

Bear in mind that we are not figuring (yet) on what 
advertising will cost during 1912, but on what it did cost 
during 1911. To know what it will cost approximately dur- 
ing 1912 we should have the rates of what it did cost dur- 
ing several years previously and then average them. But 
these figures are not available, and so we must make the 
best use that we can of the figures for this one year. 

But the figures do demonstrate beyond the peradven- 
ture of a doubt that the flat rate even as applied to plate- 
matter is pernicious, and if it is adhered to, either the 
publisher will lose money or the long-term advertiser will 
pay too high a rate. 

When advertisements have to be set up, the injustice 
of the flat rate is still more startling, and since composi- 
tion is so large a part of the cost of advertising in a coun- 
try paper, the cost of composition should either be charged 
directly to the advertiser or sugar-coated and loaded into 
the rate, as is shown in the attached table. 

In this table of proposed rates, I have arbitrarily har- 
monized the charges for space, instead of leaving them 
irregularly as the costs for 1911 showed. I have made 
them so as to produce the same amount of revenue, and at 
about the average which I believe they would show if costs 
had been worked out for several years. I have raised the 
six-months and the three-months rate each 1 cent, reduced 
the four-weeks charge 1 cent, reduced the three-weeks 4 
cents, the two-weeks 3 cents and reduced the one-week 
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rate 3 cents. Composition is then added to the plate rate at 
6 cents an inch. 








9 mos.| 6 mos.| 3 mos.| 2 mos.| 4 wks.! 3 wks.| 2 wks.| 1 wk. 


and 


.12 | 




















This I regard as the only scientific rate for advertising 
based upon the cost of production which my paper can 
offer. 

You may note that I have paid no attention to the size 
of the advertisements. I have not for the reason that the 
composition charge takes care of the difference in size, so 
far as composition cost is concerned, while the difference in 
office work is taken care of in overhead charges, anyway. 
There should, of course, be a minimum charge. 





“B. L. F.” PICKUPS. 
THIS USUALLY HAPPENS IN KENOSHA. 

The dead man made an attempt to swim to the shore, 
but as he was heavily clothed he covered only a short dis- 
tance.— Monmouth Atlas. 

AND A GOOD ONE. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Wixon a daughter. Mr. 

Wixon is one of the operators here.— South Bend News. 
“THE SECOND POST.” 

A paint manufacturer recently received the following 
letter: “ Gentlemen — Will you please send us some of 
your striped paint. We want just enough for one barber 
pole.” — Southern Textile Bulletin. 

THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 

Willard Brewer, publisher of the Daily Press, collided 
with a street car on Niles avenue, near Michigan, late 
Thursday night, badly damaging the car.— St. Joe (Mich.) 


Herald. 
9? 


Wanted — Position to do housework by widow with 
child twelve years old. Object, something more than big 
wages.—Peoria Star. 

WHERE WOULD THE PANTRY SLEEP? 

Wanted — Lady to share room with two beds and 
kitchen. Rent reasonable.— Corpus Christi Democrat. 

ZERO IN ENTERTAINMENT. 

Messrs. Louis R. and Frank Cass, of Westville, were 
visitors in the city last evening, remaining to witness the 
rank work in the K. of P. lodge.— Michigan City News. 


MUST HAVE BEEN POETA PANTS. 

His eyes met hers with a steady glance before which 
her defiant gaze fell. He could see her breath coming 
quickly in short, agonized pants.— Meta Simmins, in the 
American. 

OF COURSE. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Jurgensen are the happy parents 
of a son, who arrived yesterday morning. Mr. Jurgenson, 
the father of course, is employed as clerk in the lower Lake 
Erie yards.— Michigan City Dispatch. 

THE CRAWL DIRECT. 

Instead of telling around the country that Walter Jen- 

sen took Saw Logs from us it was our selves, Jim and 
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William Jensen that tcok Saw Logs from Walter Jensen. 
Signed, Jim and William Jensen.— Sleepy Eye (Minn.) 
Herald-Dispatch. 

THE HEIGHT OF AFFLUENCE. 

Personal— On and after date, Wednesday, July 10, 
1912, I will be responsible for any debts contracted except 
ky myself.— W. G. N. 

FELICITATIONS! 

Heaven bless and reward them! 

gdchN !Tk$8tI guzonMH e et sh eta shrdluuu.— Marion 
Harland’s department, Record-Herald. 

[To which we beg to add the w. k. Greek salutation: 
ETAOIN! ETAOIN! ETAOIN!] 

— Line-o’-Type or Two, Chicago Tribune. 





THE TALE OF AN AD. 


BY A. H. MCQUILKIN. 


I am an ad., and far and wide 
I seek for those that need me; 
One cent a pound, my touring charge, 
Inviting all to heed me. 


And every one who heeds my tale 
Writes letters with due care, 

Spending two cents for postage-stamps, 
That to my source repair. 


My home replies for two cents more, 
With other literature, 

The rate for which is made by guess, 
But quite enough I’m sure. 


My letters bring a catalogue, 
From which the readers see 
Some other facts and write again 
To learn some more by me. 


Thus back and forth the letters go — 
The least one costs a cent; 

If I were given half my due 
I’m sure I’d be content. 


The order that I aimed to get 
Is sent for two cents more; 

The answer that it is received 
Makes this transaction four. 


The goods are shipped, a letter then 
The invoice does convey, 

And other letters both ways flit 
For two cents either way. 


A check is sent, two cents are paid; 
Two cents bring a receipt — 
Thus from one reader I, an ad., 
Do make my work complete. 


The P. O. seeks to hinder me — 
To make me go by freight, 
Or if I travel in the mail 
To double-charge my rate. 


In magazines my usefulness 
Endures sometimes for years, 

But here the rules discriminate — 
And hence my bitter tears. 


To load my back with debts not mine — 
To take my work away — 

All commerce surely shall afflict 
My toil thus to betray. 


The hand that strikes the hand that gives, 
Or closes out the light, 

May have the power to work me ill, 
But neither law nor right. 


Ho, ye of paper, ink and type! 
Ho, printers, binders, all! 
Rally and save me — stoutly fight 
With votes against my fall. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
OUR COST SYSTEM. 
BY FRANZ A. HUNT. 


HAVE been asked several times by dif- 
ferent printers about our cost system, 
which started on April 1, 1912. I at- 
tended the New England Cost Congress, 
held at Boston in October, 1911, and since 
that time my partner, Mr. Gilpin, and 
myself discussed cost systems in general, 
and finally ‘worked out a system which I 
will explain here. 
Previous to April 1, we had been using a pencil time- 
ticket — that is, a workman’s daily time-card giving space 
for name and date, job number, and kind of operation. 


FRANZ A. 


The working hours were divided into 15-minute spaces. 
When Jones took the copy for a letter-head at 7 A.M., and 
finished at 8:10, if honest, he would draw a line across the 
spaces from 7 to 8:15. If it had taken him 30 minutes too 
long on the job, on account of having to tell the pressman a 
good story, or possibly in looking for sorts, the time-ticket 
could be easily “ stuffed ” to look right to the manager. It 
was very easy to show one-half hour “ dis.” at any time. 

We now use an automatic time-stamp, costing $40, and 
it uncovers a multitude of leaks our old system did not 
detect. Now when Jones takes the copy for a letter-head he 


COMPOSING ROOM 
JOB NO. 





STARTED STOPPED 


Job Comp 
Adv. Comp 


“Machine Comp _ Copy Reading 
Cleaning up 


What Dept. Proof Reading 


2@"In blank space write in such work as Mailing, Customer’s changes, Care of 
Machine, Waiting (state what for), and other operations not listed above. 








Job Dis. 
Adv. Dis. 


Make up 





Correcting 





Lifting Type 























Workman 





Exhibit 1. 
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stamps a composing-room ticket which has a space for his 
name, the job number, also the names of all the different 
operations performed in our composing-room. (Exhibit 1). 
He checks “ Job Comp.,” and when he sets and ties up the 
job he stamps that ticket owt, and another one in for the 
next kind of work he will do, and so on during the day. 
These slips are thrown into a box near the time-clock and 
at the end of the day are taken to the front office with the 
employee’s “in and out” card, and the job-tickets of work 
completed during the day. Now if Jones’ ticket for com- 
position on this letter-head, job No. 3679, is 1% hours, and 
one hour was plenty of time for him to have taken, some- 
thing was wrong with the equipment or with Jones. He 
doesn’t visit with the pressman during working hours now, 
and he will undoubtedly tell you that he was obliged to pull 
sorts and rule, or something else hindered, which could 
easily be remedied by spending a few dollars for new mate- 
rial or by changing working plans to meet changing con- 
ditions. With the old pencil time-ticket we would have 
never known but what everything was running along 
smoothly. Now we get the exact time on every kind of 
work, in all our departments. For our press and stock 


Employee’s Time Card 





Name___ — 
Total hours forday 











Exhibit 2.— Employee's ‘In and Out” card. The back is also divided 
into four sections for ‘ Third in,’ “ Out,” “‘ Fourth in,” ‘‘ Out.” 


rooms we use a similar ticket printed with operations com- 
monly done in this department. This ticket also gives the 
press number, and the number of impressions made during 
the time stamped on the ticket. The number of impres- 
sions is important, as it shows whether the speed of the 
press is proper or not. 

In the office these individual work-tickets are figured 
and the amount of time indicated is written on each. So 
Jones’ work-tickets for to-day must correspond with his 
in and out time-card from which the pay-roll is made up. 
The newspaper and the job business in our plant are kept 
entirely separate, so we have job-composition, ad.-com- 
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position, machine, news-press, pony-press, platen-press, 
news-bindery and job-bindery departments. The time- 
book is divided for these departments, and each department 
is charged with the working time in that department. On 


Press and Stock Room 




















Press No. ...----+----- Impressions ............. 1013 DO Sees 
STARTED STOPPED 

Make-ready \Gen’l wash-up |__|Cutting Stock | ris 
Press Changes Cat Det | __|Trimming c 
Custom’r’s wash-up' Cleaning up ‘Stapling-Binding 

Running time as. |Mailing = ipa 











2@In blank space write in such work as jogging large jobs waiting, (state what 
for), padding, folding and any other operations not listed above. 





Exhibit 3. 


the chargeable and nonchargeable hour sheet and the cost- 
record sheet, the ad. and job composition departments, and 
news and job bindery departments are combined, so that we 
have six departments—hand composition, machine composi- 
tion, platen press, pony press, news press, and bindery 


No.___ 


Job for _ 
Address 








Completed _ 


Received __ 191 _191 


JOB ToL 
Read all Instructions on This Ticket and on Copy Before 
Beginning Work. If not thoroughly Understood Come to Office 


When p d 
Mimbol Usb, 
Quantity = 


a 

















Stock _ or aue Lewd =e ie ween AE 











Bindery 














How delivered ___ 
Quantity of Stock __ 





Price $ 
Totalcost$ 
Price $ 


‘The Hunt System of Cost Accounting 


Exhibit 4.—This form also appears on the ticket. 
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(which includes power cutter, stitcher, news folder, and 
mailing machine). We use the chargeable-hour record blank 
made by the United Typothetz, and each day’s work-tickets 
are divided into the six departments, and the time entered 
in the chargeable and nonchargeable columns. We use the 
United Typothetz division of time for chargeable and non- 
chargeable work. In all departments except the press 
departments the man’s time is considered the unit; in the 
three press departments the machine is the unit. So if 
the pony is run two hours to-day, the hour record will be 
two hours in the chargeable column and seven in the other. 
Make-ready, running and press changes are the only 
chargeable items in the press departments. 

We use an individual job record for all jobs. When a 
job-ticket is made out, a carbon copy is also made on a 


























as ” 
| 
cavscsecscdvacvetacnqus snehhadeeaee hévedyssFengdeesacsqawexactee Deeeeeees jevee 
| | 
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Hand Hand 
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Peet te Comp . 2... MES... cece feces. 2 COMP ee... - + MMS. ....0. 
GON cceess hrs Comp .. hrs 
Make-up eee od NR. «2 DB cee Bocce’ 
scannaa PG a. RB ores asxcs-s GE; ap Das id wet de waten hae ex: 
Cyl. 
aaaddees Press.... ....hrs wet ca sa Bee eee, hy aes 
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ausmevan Cutting... ..hrs........[........MakeR oe 
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RRM E ascites nae aman We areas. 
Charge FH ccceccecess Cost 


Back of Exhibit 4—This form does not appear on the ticket. 


blank which has space on the other side for'a time record. 
(Exhibits 2-4.) These record blanks are kept in a loose- 
leaf binder, and the time on each day’s work-tickets is 
copied on to the individual record blanks the following 
morning. (Exhibit 5.) When a job is completed the exact 
cost is easily computed from the entries on this blank. The 
cost record is then placed inside the job-ticket with the copy 
of the job and a sample of the finished work. The book- 
keeper then bills the job and files the job-ticket for future 
reference. The newspaper each week is considered a job, 
given a number, and a cost record kept in the same way. 
Our monthly cost record (the Typothete Form 9H) is 
divided into the six departments. The investment in each 
department is entered. From the time-book we take the 
amount paid for help in each department, then charge each 
department with any direct expense during the month, 
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interest on the investment at six per cent and a per cent 
for depreciation. 

Rent, power, heat, lights and supplies are charged 
according to the department. Freight, cartage, express, 
office salaries, stationery and postage are divided over the 
six departments in proportion to the monthly department 
expense. Then the total cost in each department divided 
by the number of chargeable or sold hours for the month 
gives the cost per hour in each department. Hour costs will 
vary slightly in different months according to the volume 
of business. The average rate per hour in our plant for the 
first three months —April, May and June — is as follows: 


Hand composition 
Machine (Unitype) 
Platen press 

Pony press 

News press 
Bindery 


In short, our cost system is the Standard system, which 
the United Typothetz recommends, condensed to fit a small 
plant. It has every advantage of the Standard, and with 


Orleans County Monitor Cost Record 














Wash-up.... . 


is oaeeae Cutting 








Bindery = 
Folding 

















Exhibit, 5.— Individual record-blank. 


it we not only know our actual hour costs, but the system 
shows the efficiency of each employee, and the productive 
time in each department. 

Now we do not say “ composition is worth 40 cents per 
hour in our plant ” because ten years ago our predecessor 
sold his composition at that figure. We know what each 
operation costs, and this information never could be had 
without the cost system. 

This seems like a long-drawn-out story, but when the 
cost system is the key to better conditions in the printing 
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industry, and the question of profit or loss to the employer, 
it is very short and extremely interesting. 

The system is very simple and easy to understand when 
once installed, but it is not automatic and will not run 
itself. It needs daily attention, because a wrong entry for 
a week or two would give you an incorrect hour rate. Our 
plant employs five or six hands regularly, and the book- 
keeper spends on an average of 114 hours a day with the 
system. 

A great many printers say, “ Why, I have only one or 
two working for me, and I do not need a cost system.” 
These men are not living in 1912; they are years and years 
behind. A one-man plant needs a cost system as much as 
the largest plant in the country. A small one-horse-power 
motor boat must have a rudder, as well as the largest ocean 
liner. And until every print-shop in the country has a cost 
system, and every employing printer lives up to the motto, 
“A cost system in every shop, and every shop pledged not 
to sell below its costs,” the printer will not be a prosper- 
ous business man, but a football kicked around by his 
customers. 

The Monitor Press has been doing an increasing volume 
of job printing for a number of years, and, since installing 
the cost system, we have found a number of jobs which we 
do yearly have been sold at from ten per cent to thirty per 
cent under their actual cost. The customers did not know 
or appreciate the fact that we were giving them something. 
We have lost a few jobs, but it is better to let the other 
fellow do a $10 job for $5 than to do it ourselves. 

Samples of our blanks and any other information would 
be gladly given by addressing the writer, Franz A. Hunt, 
the Monitor Press, Barton-by-the-Lake, Vermont, enclosing 
postage. 





DENHAM ON PUBLISHED STATEMENTS OF 
AVERAGE COSTS. 


Robert S. Denham, president of the Robert S. Denham 
Company, cost experts, has positive views gathered from 
his experience on the value of statements of average costs. 
In a letter to an official of one of the large manufacturers 
of printing machinery, he says: 

In reply to your recent inquiry regarding our attitude on the subject 
of publishing statements of average costs, we wish to go on record as 
believing that they are of very little practical value. 

No statement of average cost should be given out except in detail 
and the conditions under which they were ascertained noted in each 
case. The theory that costs average about the same in different plants 
is one of several unfortunate fallacies in connection with cost-finding 
which have been given wide publicity because those who promoted them 
wished them to be true, and in the absence of practical experience 
assumed that they were true. 

It is commonly supposed that a difference of 5, 10 or even 20 cents an 
hour in the cost of composition or presswork indicates an approximate 
uniformity, but a moment’s figuring will prove that 5 cents an hour 
develops a difference of $10 a month per productive man or machine, 
while 20 cents an hour raises that difference to $40 a month per man 
or machine. In a large shcp the effect of such an assumption is likely 
to prove disastrous. 

Using a cost basis below the true cost creates loss on business done. 
Using a basis higher than facts warrant drives business away that 
could be profitably handled. 

Promoting a theory which creates either of these conditions is 
detrimental to the trade and should be condemned. 

No man should be allowed to give out cost figures unless he can 
demonstrate that he has a very comprehensive view of his subject and 
that his statements will bear investigation. We believe that only such 
men as yourself and a few others who have devoted much time and 
energy to investigation and practical demonstration are competent to 
serve as teachers on this subject. 





HEAVEN help the man who has an idea, but lacks the 
brains to use it— The Missouri Mule. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Best Form for Dates Without Years. 


M. C. M., La Porte, Texas, asks: ‘“ Would you write 
July 7th when the year is omitted, or July 7? The style- 
book of the United Typothetze of America, which we have 
been using as authority on such questions, says, ‘ Use d, th, 
and st when the year is omitted;’ but the daily papers down 
here do not use them at all, and I am told general usage 
tends to favor the omission.” 

Answer.— Probably ninety-nine times in a hundred 
July 7 is the form used. At any rate, the date is so writ- 
ten very much more frequently than in the other way. 
“Tends to favor the omission ” is not anywhere near up to 
the fact, which is that general usage absolutely enforces 
the omission, although some people think the other prac- 
tice is better. As a matter of principle, either form is 
reasonable, and probably any one who chose to trouble 
himself about so small a matter could argue as strongly in 
favor of his choice as any one else could against it. 


Pointing of Subscription to a Letter. 


J. M. P., Chicago, asks the following question: ‘“ Kindly 
decide this point of argument. A decides that in ‘I remain, 
Yours very truly,’ [with ‘I remain,’ in a line by itself] the 
first comma should be omitted, as it is a continuation of 
sentence. B says the comma should be there. Which is 
right? ” 

Answer.— Both are right, A for some people, and B for 
others. So far as there is any real choice, A has the better 
argument. If we punctuate according to the nature and 
connection of the words the comma must be omitted. But 
many people are careful to use this comma, even when they 
omit many commas that are demanded for correctness. 
Quackenbos’s “ Course of Rhetoric and Composition ” omits 
the comma in question in quoting letters, and Scott and 
Denney’s “ Elementary English Composition” inserts it. 
The two books are equally authoritative. My own practice 
in writing omits the comma. In proofreading work the 
wisest plan seems to be to follow copy unless it is incon- 
sistent. In case of inconsistency a choice must be made, but 
there will always be a chance that the one for whom the 
work is done will not be suited. I should choose the reason- 
able method, which is omission, because there is no logical 
defense for the use of the comma. 

‘* Simplified ” Spelling. 

A letter to the editor, published in July, was headed 
(presumably by its writer) “ Puerile Arguments Against 
Simplified Spelling,” and began with the assertion that it 
is interesting to note upon what slender threads some folks 
will hang an argument against simplified or improved spell- 
ing. It is still more interesting to note how desperately 
the obsession against conventional orthography grips those 
upon whom it is once fastened. The writer of the letter 


could not even perceive that the paragraph he criticized 
contained no argument either for or against. It was simply 
a reminder of the fact that proofreaders, in their work, 
must use the spelling they are told to use, and was intended 
to convey a hint of caution against undue attempts at per- 
suasion in favor of change. As merely incidental exemplifi- 
cation, the word programme was mentioned, mainly because 
of the strangely persistent corruption in speech. “ Undis- 
putable proof” is called for, which can not be given. The 
guess ventured by the letter-writer, however, that the 
faulty pronunciation is caught from foreigners, may be 
stigmatized as far worse than “ puerile,” for that means, 
literally, boyish, and no bright schoolboy would make such 
a silly guess. Foreigners would be much more likely to 
emphasize unduly the syllable in question than they would 
be to slur it. The other opinion remains more probable. 
The slouchy pronunciation is far more frequent among 
teachers than among any other people. It is used by teach- 
ers because they have had the example set for them by their 
superiors, the very ones who should have been most urgent 
in preserving the correct sound. Only a few days ago the 
writer emphasized the correct pronunciation to a teacher 
who had used the wrong one (she was one with whom he 
was properly entitled to such a liberty), and her answer 
was, “ Then you must spell the word with mme.” This and 
similar occurrences foster the opinion that was challenged. 

Another word mentioned in the letter is a reasonable 
tool against the assumption of its writer of desire to spell 
entirely according to sound. That word is apricot, and he 
says the cue to its correct sound is found in April, meaning 
that the first letter is sounded like that of April. It is true 
that such has long been the pronunciation recorded in the 
books, and learned from them by those who are careful to 
learn from books, but it is equally true that that is the bad 
pronunciation, instead of the one he condemns. Apricot is 
merely an attempted transliteration from a language in 
which the letter represented by a never has the sound heard 
in April, and the correct pronunciation, if preserved as in 
the original language, would give the initial sound of the 
vowel in far; but the natural flattening in English very 
properly makes it sound as in fat. It is so recorded as sec- 
ond choice in the Century Dictionary and in the Webster’s 
New International, which books would have done better by 
putting it first. 

Our letter-writer is in error when he says: “ By the 
way, Mr. Teall is a systematizer (or reformer) himself, his 
particular field being the compounding of words.” Mr. Teall 
has never intended his work in this respect as reforming, in 
anything like the sense of forming any new system. His 
effort has been to find the best forms already established in 
use, not in any one book, but in all of our best literature, 
and to study therefrom the principles on which such use is 
based. The fact that people in general will not take the 
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trouble to be a little studious, not to say scholarly, does not 
detract from the value of his work. He makes no attempt 
to induce people to admit that what he prefers is the only 
proper practice. But his practice includes nothing com- 
parable to the confusion shown in the spellings revizion, 
decision, arouze, propose, surprize, comprise, and many 
other such differences found in the magazine formerly cited 
by him. The only possibility he can see of real simplifica- 
tion in such cases is to use z for every z sound as in buzz 
and s for every s sound as in hiss. 

Mr. Teall does not wish to persuade any one either way 
as to personal preference or practice. Simplifiers and 
reformers began their work centuries ago, have never yet 
ceased, and may continue many more centuries. They have 
accomplished very little in universally accepted changes, 
and Mr. Teall’s opinion as to the reason for it is that it is 
because no one has yet devised any real simplification. Let 
proofreaders make their own choice for their own personal 
practice; but let them also willingly allow such freedom to 
others, especially those who will assume such freedom willy- 
nilly. Poe 
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THE PROOFREADER’S DUTY AS TO SPELLING. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


epitomized as efficiency in management, 
has always been a desideratum for 
printers, as, in fact, for everybody. It 
is becoming more and more important, 
and is worthy of consideration in detail, 
even in regard to details of proofreading. 
In this respect many employing printers 
have yet to learn that true economy does not consist merely 
in keeping the pay-roll as small as possible. Such an idea 
of economy must be the basis of the fallacious notion that 
anybody and everybody can read proofs, which is probably 
not here worded as many would acknowledge their thought 
in words, but which is exactly what a majority indicate by 
their practice. This seems a roundabout way to reach our 
special subject of spelling, but that is here treated only as 
an economical incident. 

Very naturally, whatever may be their idea of the 
importance of good proofreading, employers generally do 
not prefer proofreaders who spend much time in referring 
to books; they decidedly prefer, and with good reason, 
readers who know enough to go ahead without frequent 
stops. This, however, must be understood relatively, not 
absolutely, since many books, especially of a scientific or 
technical nature, can not be properly read without liberal 
allowance of time for reference and verification. Many 
scientific and technical words are so unfamiliar to the 
majority of people that no proofreader can justly be 
expected to know their proper spelling, and often the most 
accomplished reader must either simply follow copy or 
look up the word in some authoritative work. Often the 
only works in which.a word could be found are special 
books not generally owned in printing-offices. Unfortu- 
nately, the writers of such work seldom write plainly, and 
the best one can do in reading what they write is to make 
the best guess he can make. If he has typewritten copy 
he is not so doubtful as to merely following copy; but do 
the typewriters know any better than he how to transcribe 
their copy correctly? The conscientious proofreader must 
often have doubts that can be cleared only by reference to 
books or special queries to authors. This seems to cover 
the proofreader’s whole duty as to unusual words, including 
proper names. 
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A good example is found in the writer’s own work. 
Having an editorial proof in hand, of matter that had been 
corrected by the printers’ proofreaders and by readers and 
editors in the editorial rooms, his eye happened to catch 
the words, “ the aricularium in polyzoans.” His work is of 
a special nature and does not demand correction in such 
matters, but this aroused suspicion and he could not help 
“butting in.” The suspicion was based on the fact that 
many people write r and v very much alike, and a look at 
the two possible places in the dictionary showed that the 
word is “ avicularium.” No time was wasted in inquiring 
who had left the error uncorrected, and it did not take 
more than a minute to find out what is right and correct it. 

Various causes tend to leave open the question of spell- 
ing, even with regard to many common words. Every proof- 
reader, of course, is expected not only to be a good speller, 
but to have at command different systems of spelling, so 
that he can use on one work, or in one office, the system 
there prescribed, and change at command to another sys- 
tem. Formerly this involved only the ability to spell 
according to Webster in one place and according to Wor- 
cester in another, with the possibility of occasionally hav- 
ing to use British spelling. Then the proofreader’s duty 
was comparatively simple. He had mainly to remember 
only that certain classes of words differed in the two 
American dictionaries. For the British forms he needed, 
and still needs, a more explicit statement of what is meant, 
such as a special list or a British dictionary for reference. 

Now there are various other dictionaries in use, each 
with its own peculiarities, and a few publishers and authors 
demand something not yet shown in dictionaries, so-called 
“simplified spelling,’ which even its promulgators admit 
will make more confusion for a time — a long time — than 
that which they hope eventually to remove. The proof- 
reader’s duty is to do what he is told to do. 

But the proofreader does not exist who can obey an 
order to spell according to any authority without having 
a full list at hand for reference. If he is to follow a cer- 
tain dictionary, he must occasionally refer to that diction- 
ary, for every one of them has some words not used often 
enough for any proofreader to be sure of them offhand. 
If he is to use British spelling, which usually means hon- 
our, favour, and some others with what is to Americans 
an extra letter, and sometimes means liberalise, etc., instead 
of liberalize, etc., and a few other classes of words, he 
can not be sure of doing right unless he has a full list, and 
he must occasionally refer to that list. There are words 
that many very good spellers can not be sure of, because 
they are not spelled analogically. For instance, while all 
British people spell honour, they also write honorary and 
some other similar words without the wu. 

If any employer wishes to use “ simplified spelling,” 
the proofreader must, of course, obey orders; but this 
case, even more than any other, demands specification 
item by item. Even the members of the Simplified Spell- 
ing Board do not know offhand just what forms they have 
adopted, except in the few instances where they have made 
rules that prescribe uniformity. If an employer merely 
tells his people to use simplified spelling, and does not give 
them a list and allow them time to consult that list, who 
can tell what he may get? 

Those who do use simplified spelling are rare birds, so 
the difficulty in this respect is as yet very little. 





“ Sir, I have all the gems of English literature in my 
library.” 
“ Yes, and I notice they are uncut gems.” — Exchange. 
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PROMINENT SALESMEN INSPECT BIG PLANT OF 
THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY. 

“Challenge ” is a familiar word to printerdom. And 
it is an appropriate appellation used as a part of the name 
of the Challenge Machinery Company, of Grand Haven, 
Michigan. The founders of the concern apparently had 
determined to excel all others in the quality of their prod- 
ucts when they selected “ Challenge” as a distinguishing 
title. 

At the invitation of the company, salesmen and supply- 
house representatives from different parts of the country 
visited the big manufacturing plant on August 3 to witness 
a demonstration of some of the well-known products which 
are made by the Challenge Company. It was, in a word, 
an invitation to the men who sell printers’ machinery and 
supplies to become personally acquainted with the methods 
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has installed a Stonemetz declared it was more than making 
good. 

But these presses and paper-cutters are not the only 
products of the Challenge Machinery Company that have 
made printers “ sit up and take notice.” J. Edgar Lee, the 
big-brained manager of the company, together with his 
able assistants, piloted the visitors through many depart- 
ments of the big factory in which other printers’ equip- 
ment is manufactured, all bearing the Challenge stamp of 
quality and service. Among this equipment were Hempel 
quoins and steel quoin keys, type-high machines, Mercan- 
tile addressing machines, metal and iron furniture, the 
Expansion plate-mounting system, pressmen’s gages, steel 
roller supporters, pressmen’s quoin keys, brass galleys, 
steel galleys, zinc galleys, newspaper bases, stereotype 
bases, McGreal combination printers’ chases, type-high 


SUPPLY- HOUSE REPRESENTATIVES GATHERED TO INSPECT THE BIG MANUFACTURING PLANT OF THE CHALLENGE 
MACHINERY COMPANY, AT GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN. 


Lower row, seated, left to right: 


Thos. F. Noonan, Robt. T. Rowell, A. L. Wanner, A. H. Minninger, Fred Cornell, C. H. L’Hom- 


medieu, Frank R. Atwood, C. F. Gardner, Geo. E. Packard, L. S. Gibbs. 


Upper row, seated, left to right: 


L. A. Rerick, Fred J. Oakes, J. Edgar Lee, Chas. R. Shupe, B. S. Hanson, Geo. F. Dinsmore, 


A. F. Wanner, V. C. Barber, Jackson Blizard, Wesley Van Dresser, Fred R. Dowsett. 


Standing, left to right: 


C. Monroe Jester, J. H. Hunt, Edmund A. Tracy, F. C. Braden, S. J. Potter, L. H. Everett, Chas. E. 


Wagener, H. J. Meyer, D. N. Mallory, Frank Estes, Ward Morton, B. F. Chittick, D. J. Baker, H. W. Hacker, J. H. Taylor, Geo. E. 
McCabe, Henry Schuil, F. H. Franklin, Guy E. Newark, A. T. Lipes. 


employed to put quality into machines and equipment used 
in the pressroom, composing-room and bindery. Among 
the machines which attracted the particular interest of the 
visitors were the Diamond and Stonemetz presses and the 
Diamond and Advance paper-cutters. The Diamond cylin- 
der press is a remarkable machine and has made a sensa- 
tional hit with small city printers and country publishers. 
It is substantially built and does splendid work. When the 
price — $375 for steam power and $325 for hand — is con- 
sidered, the Diamond cylinder press must ke accepted as 
a wonderful achievement in printing-press manufacture. 
The Stonemetz two-roller, two-revolution cylinder press 
is made in three sizes, and is distinguished for its fine 
ink distribution, unfailing sheet delivery, impressional 
strength, perfect register and easy, quiet running at high 
speed. A printer in attendance at the demonstration who 


gages, proof presses, register hooks, steel sectional blocks, 
and Wilson adjustable patent blocks. 

After an inspection of the factory, a banquet was held 
at the Elks’ hall, at which many compliments were paid 
the products of the Challenge Machinery Company by the 
visiting salesmen. A point that was emphasized by a num- 
ber of speakers was the absolute fairness of the company 
in its dealings with the trade. In the rare instances of 
complaint special pains are taken to ascertain whether the 
fault is with the printer or with the machine. If with the 
latter it is promptly rectified. Where it is found that the 
printer is at fault the company makes it a particular point 
to set him right. It considers this as important as recti- 
fying any error that may be made on its own part. G. F. 
Dinsmore, general traveling representative of the com- 
pany, makes this a special hobby, and has gained a host of 
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friends in the trade as a result. The spirit of “ make good,” 
however, permeates the whole institution. 

A telegram from James L. Lee, president of the com- 
pany, who resides in California, was read at the banquet. 
It tendered the kindly wishes of the veteran printer and 
manufacturer to the assembled guests, who responded with 
a message of congratulation on the success of the machines 
which have made his company so well and favorably known 
to the printing trades. 

The following is a list of supply-house representatives, 
including officials and salesmen of the Challenge Company, 
who attended the demonstration and who are shown in the 
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INDIANA TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION CONFERENCE. 


The illustration shows the attendants at what is a com- 
paratively new departure in typographical unionism. The 
conference is a voluntary organization and meets at inter- 
vals of about six months on Sunday, so that the attendants 
may not be compelled to lose working time. The meetings 
take on some of the features of an experience meeting and 
a get-together. The Indiana conference was held at Muncie 
on July 21, and after the attendants had told about condi- 
tions in their several cities, there were short talks on 
various matters relating to the union and the trade. After 
lunch there was a moving-picture entertainment, which 








SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATE CONFERENCE OF THE INDIANA TYPOGRAPHICAL UNIONS, MUNCIE, INDIANA, JULY 21, 1912. 


accompanying picture: For Barnhart Brothers & Spindler: 
L. S. Gibbs and Charles E. Wagener, Chicago; D. N. 
Mallory, Buffalo; C. F. Gardner, Cleveland; F.C. Braden, 
Seattle; Frank R. Atwood, New York; George E. Packard, 
Albany; Guy E. Newark, Columbus, Ohio; Edmund S. 
Tracy and Thomas F. Noonan, St. Louis; S. J. Potter, 
Omaha; Fred Cornell and L. H. Everett, Kansas City. 
American Type Founders Company: D. J. Baker and 
V. C. Barber,*Cleveland; A. H. Minninger, Detroit. Key- 
stone Type Foundry: C. Monroe Jester, Indianapolis; 
Frank Estes and Fred J. Oakes, Chicago; Ward Morton, 
Grand Rapids; J. Blizard and J. H. Taylor, Detroit. 
Wanner Machinery Company: A. F. Wanner and A. L. 
Wanner, Chicago. A. F. Wanner & Co.: J. H. Hunt and 
H. W. Hacker, Chicago. Bush-Krebs Company: H. J. 
Meyer, Louisville, Kentucky. Robert Rowell Company: 
Robert T. Rowell, Louisville, Kentucky. Milwaukee Print- 
ers’ Supply House: F. H. Franklin, Milwaukee. Chal- 
lenge Machinery Company: L. A. Rerick, Chicago; J. 
Edgar Lee, C. R. Shupe, A. H. Hume, H. Z. Nyland, F. R. 
Dowsett, G. F. Dinsmore, B. S. Hanson, W. Van Dresser, 
J. Wesley Lee, R. G. Wilson and G. E. McCabe, Grand 
Haven. Other visitors were: Henry A. Schuil, of the 
Schuil Printing Company, Grand Rapids; A. T. Lipes, of 
the Western Newspaper Union, Chicago, and B. F. Chittick, 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THAT’S RIGHT—BLAME THE PRINTER! 


“ But I doctor myself by the aid of medical books.” 
“Yes, and some fine day you'll die of a misprint.” — 
London Opinion. 


included a stereopticon lecture by F. J. Trezise on the prin- 
ciples of typography as taught in the I. T. U. Course of 
Instruction in Printing. The day terminated with an excel- 
lent dinner at which talks were made by several employers, 
including former Mayor Bookwalter, of Indianapolis. The 
Indiana conference has an employment bureau, in which it 
is endeavoring to interest employers, and therefore urge 
them to attend its meetings and say their say. 





A FLIGHT OF FANCY. 


Ten little flies 
All in a line; 
One got a swat! 
Then there were * * * * * * * * * 
Nine little flies 
Grimly sedate, 
Licking their chops — 
Swat! There were * * * * * * * * 
Eight little flies 
Raising some more — 
Swat! Swat! Swat! Swat! 
Then there were * * * * 
Four little flies 
Colored green-blue ; 
Swat! (Ain’t it easy!) 
Then there were * * 
Two little flies 
Dodged the civilian — 
Early next day 


There were a million. — Roller Monthly. 





MANY a hen cackles when another lays, but a business 
man should not depend upon competitors to advertise for 
him.— Exchange. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the pr 


bl of the pr in an 


processes to an exact science. 


Inquirer Fails to Give Address. 


If the Springfield (Mass.) pressman who asked about 
cylinder adjustments will send his address and particulars 
regarding the press he wishes to adjust, he will receive the 
information desired. We would request that pressmen ask- 
ing for information be explicit in their questions, giving 
name and style of press, not forgetting to furnish their 
address on a stamped envelope. 


Printing on Celluloid. 

(1266) A Southern printer writes: “Can you give 
me information regarding the printing of celluloid, as we 
expect to open up a special line of this work. ” 

Answer.— Celluloid printing with the proper ink does 
not present any difficulties to the printer who is accus- 
tomed to handling fine work. If the celluloid is to be united 
with paper it will have to be dipped in wood alcohol and 
placed in contact with the paper under pressure. It is 
therefore necessary to have an ink that is alcohol-proof. 
If the celluloid is to be burnished, it will require an ink 
that will resist the heat of the burnishers. It will be safer 
to consult your inkmaker regarding these matters. 


Sheet Rebounds from Guides. 

(1268) A British Columbia pressman writes: “I 
would like to know the cause of a sheet jumping away 
from the bottom right-hand corner guide. When the sheet 
on the platen is almost down then the sheet springs back. 
The press is a 14 by 22. It is bolted to 2-inch boards on a 
concrete foundation and runs about one thousand five hun- 
dred an hour. The sheet does not do this when running at 
about one thousand an hour.” 

Answer.— There are several causes for sheets bounding 
away from the guides. (1) Electricity in dry frosty weather 
will cause this trouble. The remedy is to oil the packing 
and warm the stock. (2) When the platen descends rap- 
idly, the air may catch under the sheet and cause it to move 
back. Placing a cardboard tongue close to the guide, so 
that when the sheet is pushed up to the guide this tongue 
will lay over the extreme lower right corner, will be found 
to be a remedy. (3) As the feeder is sometimes at fault, 
observe his method of feeding the sheet and note if it really 
touches the right guide, and how it is pushed away. 


Steam Coil under Press. 

(1272) A Western publisher writes: “We have 
recently installed a large Goss magazine press and our 
pressman suggests that we place a coil of steam-pipe 
around the inside of the press-pit below the press. May 
we ask if your service department can advise us as to 
whether such a coil is necessary or of sufficient value to 
warrant the expense? This press stands in a large room 
where temperature can be well regulated and the press is 
well protected against drafts and cold air. You are, no 


doubt, familiar with the experience of others and we will 
be pleased to have such information as you can submit to 
us;”’ 

Answer.— We regard the recommendation of the press- 
man as a wise precaution and it should be adopted. We 
have seen steam-coils under cylinder presses, and know the 
value of the plan of heating presses individually. This 
will be a necessity in case of running fine work, especially 
in the spring and fall, when artificial heat may not be 
needed, except to soften the ink and keep the rollers in 
good shape. 


Printing on Rough-surfaced Stock. 


(1265) Submits a hanger printed on six-ply blank 
board having a surface like morocco leather. The printing 
is in black ink with heavy-faced type, and naturally the 
depressed parts of the surface did not take ink, so the 
printing looks weak and irregular. The printer writes of 
it: “I have encountered a piece of work that I do not 
understand. I used a soft packing on a 10 by 15 platen. 
Used good ink and plenty of it. Yet it does not print satis- 
factorily.” 

Answer.— Under the circumstances the work was as 
well printed as could be expected. The printer should 
have had a rubber plate, and with a hard tympan and good 
ink the result would be more pleasing. Frequently we have 
questions of about the above tenor. If a printer wants to 
print on a rough surface, such as an advertisement on a 
piece of flint paper used as a match-scratcher, or desires to 
print on a palm or Japanese paper fan, he should use a 
yielding medium, such as rubber gives, to impart the ink. 
In some cases like the foregoing a soft rubber should be 
used. There are cases, such as in printing on decorated 
tin-plate, where a harder vulcanized rubber is desired. In 
such a case soft rubber is undesirable, as fine lines are 
broadened and white or open lettering is out of the ques- 
tion. Hence only the harder variety of rubber plates can 
be used. We can supply the addresses of the makers of 
these plates. 


Embossing with a Gloss Finish. 


(1270) “ We have been trying to do a little embossing 
on our jobber, but have been unable to make our ink as 
glossy as it should be. Can you give us any pointers 
that will help us in this line? We want the inks to come 
up nicely and as near like the enclosed sample of emboss- 
ing as we can possibly get them. How can we do it? And 
what kind of ink should we use? ” 

Answer.— The sample enclosed is steel-die work which 
carries an ink relatively high in pigment and gloss varnish. 
Typographic printers’ inks differ somewhat from the ink 
used by plate printers, and as a consequence you will not 
be able to imitate the work very closely. To procure the 
highest gloss you should use a special gloss ink, which may 
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be followed by a second impression with gloss varnish if 
the form contains no very small type. This will, when dry, 
give the best finished print, and it should show up strong 
when embossed. The principal difficulty will be in main- 
taining close register. To prevent variations, keep the 
stock covered after all printing operations, as at least eight 
hours will elapse between printing and embossing. The 
main features in embossed work will be to secure proper 
ink, and to supply it with as strong impressions as the 
stock will allow. If the varnish is to go on next, the ink 
should be almost dry and the varnish impression should be 
applied lightly, and, of course, must register with the ink. 
The embossing should not be attempted until the ink is 
quite dry; in fact, in some cases it is necessary to rub the 
sheets with magnesia; this operation is a last resort. The 
new method of giving relief printing, called ‘“‘ embossotype,” 
is receiving considerable attention from printers. By this 
plan no embossing plate is necessary, and very pleasing 
results are obtained, as the relief may be secured in all 
colors, and in perfect register. This method is controlled 
by a corporation that sells territory to individual printers 
and also the materials used in the process. 


Trouble with Cylinder Rising. 


(1273) A Kansas pressman writes as follows: “(1) I 
am having a little trouble with an old-style Campbell two- 
revolution press; when taking an impression the throw-off 
will slip off, raising cylinder when the form is half printed, 
giving me only a partly printed sheet. Is this due to too 
heavy impression or imperfect setting of cylinder springs? 
(2) Would you recommend a rubber or felt blanket for 
cylinder, and at what position will it give best results — 
right under draw-sheet or next to cylinder? (3) Is there 
any book published on the complete mechanism of a cylin- 
der press, and where? ” 

Answer.—(1) You should examine the connection where 
the cam operates the lever that raises the cylinder and see 
how it slips off. We do not believe the fault lies in the 
springs. (2) A felt or rubber blanket is used to secure a 
quick make-ready on cheap work, or in printing news- 
papers with no make-ready whatever, felt will probably 
last longer and give more uniform results. The blanket 
may be attached to the pins under the grippers and cov- 
ered with a thin, fine piece of drilling or muslin, drawn 
tight. If the surface of the tympan is not level with the 
cylinder bearers it may be packed up further with manila 
from beneath the blanket, or you may put on a manila 
draw-sheet, which should be oiled on both sides. This 
should be changed frequently. (3) There is no complete 
book on the mechanism of the cylinder press for the reason 
that there are so many different styles of presses the book 
could not very well cover the various types. The last book 
mentioned below treats the subject in a general way. We 
have two very good books on the subject of cylinder press- 
work that every pressman should read: “The American 
Manual of Presswork,” over one hundred illustrations, $4; 
“ Modern Presswork,” 138 pages, $2. 


When Should Rollers Be Washed? 


(1271) An eastern printer, writing of his experience 
in a new position, says: “ When I came to this office the 
pressmen were in the habit of putting machine oil on the 
presses Saturday night and letting it stand until Monday 
morning, washing up then. I stopped the practice and the 
pressman waxed wroth, claiming the oil protected the 
rollers. I then asked him why he did not keep the new and 


unused rollers in the racks covered with oil at all times, 
but have received no reply. 


I claim the oil injures the 
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composition and reduces the suction or ink-taking power. 
When they first start up, the rollers glide over the ink 
without taking. I also said if the pressroom got very cold 
he could run news ink on the presses, but that is not neces- 
sary, for the temperature never goes below 60° at night, as 
we have an admirable heating plant —in fact, the whole 
office is first-class.” 

Answer.—A newly seasoned roller has its suction pre- 
served by keeping it covered with oil or news ink when not 
in use. As it grows older it becomes more or less per- 
meated with the ink and oil and its face holds its suction 
longer if exposed without any protecting ink or oil. The 
humidity and temperature of the office are factors which 
cause a variation in the practice of keeping rollers covered 
or uncovered. Where rollers are easily obtained the ques- 
tion of whether it is more economical to nurse the life of 
the roller or to let it go and renew more frequently is for 
the pressman or the employer to determine. If the rollers 
not in use are kept in a close cabinet they will keep their 
life longer without a coating of oil or slow-drying news 
ink than if left exposed on the press. But the oil or slow- 
drying news ink is good for seasoned rollers at all times 
whether on or off the press. The most economical thing to 
do regarding washing up and oiling must be determined by 
office conditions. Slow-drying news ink run over the roll- 
ers that are inked with job or news ink is quite as satis- 
factory as oil. 


Novel Method of Dissipating Electricity in Paper. 


(1269) E.S. Holmes, pressman of the Sheridan (Wyo.) 
Post, writes as follows: “In recent issues of THE INLAND 
PRINTER I have noticed several different inventions for the 
subduing of electricity in paper. I have had considerable 
experience along this line, as we are bothered in this alti- 
tude during seven or eight months of the year with elec- 
tricity in the paper—so much so that the sheets will follow 
a man around the room like a bull pup. We tried filling 
a small hollow copper tube with small holes, and running 
it along the fly, then filling the tube with steam. This 
worked after a fashion, but was unreliable and too much 
bother. Finally, our machinist-operator, Mr. Miners, and 
myself perfected an arrangement which is giving satisfac- 
tory results without undue tinkering and using of valuable 
time at the hour of going to press. First, we connected a 
small iron pipe to the water tap and ran it along the floor 
to the end of the fly. Here we connected it to a small 
copper pipe by means of a reducing connection, and ran the 
copper pipe along under the rod which holds the fly. In 
this copper pipe we made three small holes by means of a 
hair drill, slanting them slightly toward the delivery-table, 
and then punched the holes with an automatic punch to 
make them still smaller. A stop-cock was placed at the 
right-hand end of the table, so that the water could be shut 
off whenever desired. This stop-cock regulates the pressure 
of water, so that a very fine spray is produced and the rod 
is so turned that the spray is distributed very evenly over 
the surface of each sheet. So infinitesimal is the amount 
of water allowed to escape, that no sheet is wet percepti- 
bly, but the trouble with electricity is instantly overcome 
and the little moisture deposited causes no trouble what- 
ever. The total cost of the apparatus is about three 
dollars.” 

Answer.— We believe the apparatus has a very limited 
use because of the water used therewith. This feature has 
been used in connection with humidifiers in various ways, 
but it would prove troublesome when used with enamel 
stock. In printing news and some grades of book paper 
there can be no objection, as the paper is not coated. 
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BY R. T. PORTE. 


The Minimum. 


It can be taken for granted that the lowest possible cost 
in a country or small printing plant is not less than $1 an 
hour. 

This statement is not given without due thought or 
without facts to back it up. The thing has been figured up 
perhaps a hundred times, and those who have cost systems 
acknowledge that $1 is a very low hour cost, and that the 
majority of shops have much higher costs. One man in 
Indiana took it for granted that his costs were about that 
sum, but greatly to his surprise he found, after he had his 
cost system running smoothly and could depend upon it, 
that they were at least 35 cents higher. 

This figure is given only as a general guide to costs, as, 
of course, they do not run this high in all departments. 
As a general thing, presswork in a country shop costs more 
than in the city shop, because there is less productive time 
on the presses. On the other hand, composition runs lower, 
especially if the newspaper is set by hand. The reason for 
this is that only a small amount of money is represented in 
type, which can be used a great many hours, reducing the 
expense to a small amount per hour. 

The country printer who really wants to accomplish 
anything can safely use $1 as his rock-bottom cost, and on 
this basis figure work. But a profit must be added to it. 

The only correct way is to know your costs in each 
department. It is not a hard thing to do — in fact, it isa 
very simple proposition, and any printer who really wants 
to know his costs and will take a little of his time to the 
work, can easily learn, with possibly some help from those 
who have had experience. This is intended only for the 
very small office. 

There is no question that the employment of an expert 
is the best way — but this is not always possible, as experts 
are expensive and hard to get. Good results have been 
obtained by other methods, and THE INLAND PRINTER is 
only too glad to help where it can and give disinterested 
advice at all times. 

To the printer who doesn’t want to put in a cost system, 
or try to find out his costs, the only possible advice that can 
be given is, don’t figure below $1 an hour — more, if you 
can get it. And the only way to get it is to ask it. I know 
of no other. 


How You Made Money. 


Of course, you are making money, you have your plant 
paid for — except what you owe the banker and the supply- 
man — you have a home paid for, possibly a horse and 
buggy, and you have a subscription list, and a lot of 
things. You fairly ooze with prosperity, and you can 
carry your head high and shake your locks and look proud 
and say you have made money. You are a success — you 
have made money. You worked right steadily, and watched 
the corners, and now after only being ten years an owner 


of a plant, I guess you know how to make money, and you 
don’t need much advice as to how to do it. Yes, you 
printed some things at what these crazy fellows call 
“below cost,” but still you are in existence — there is the 
plant, there is the home, and you don’t run around town 
without clothes, and your wife and family have the ordi- 
nary comforts of life. Talk about “selling below cost ” 
—say, where did all this stuff come from, if you didn’t 
make money? 

We admit right at the start that you made the money, 
but that is a whole lot different than having your business 
make the money for you. Every dollar you have came 
right out of your hide, and not from a single other place. 
You are a success, but your business is a decided failure. 
Every dollar you made was by your extra effort, and the 
business merely ran along and about kept itself busy,. and 
all that you possess is but the result of your individual 
effort, and not for one moment the result of your business 
management. 

What is the use of working ’steen hours a day to keep 
up a business, when only the extra hours you work make 
the little profit you have shown? 

Let’s say that, being ambitious, you do part of the type- 
setting, and if there is a job to deliver, you get busy and 
do it; then you inveigle your help into doing a little extra 
work or things “on the side.” By this method you save an 
extra employee that would cost you $10 a week. That looks 
fine, and if at the end of the year you show a profit of, say, 
$550, you feel good. 

Then, say, instead of hiring a bookkeeper to come in 
once or twice a week to “fix up” your books, you do the 
work yourself, and instead of the above amount you make 
$675 a year. That looks better, too. 

Then say you work along ten years. You find at the 
end of that time you are worth about $7,500, and you feel 
as though you have been a success. 

Well, let’s analyze it. The $10 a week that you save, if 
compounded at only three per cent a year, will mean $6,082 
at the end of ten years. The $10 a month you would have 
to pay a bookkeeper to keep your books would make $1,398 
in the same time and at the same rate of interest. 

You made this money, but as a business man you are a 
failure, as your business should have paid for these things. 
You should not have had to do all this extra work if you 
were such a bright business man and a success. 

You may say, “ Why be extravagant?” Well, I don’t 
believe in extravagance, but I do believe in looking at the 
bottom of things. If you conduct a business as it ought, to 
be conducted, you should do your portion of the work and 
only that — leave porter’s work and the extra work to those 
who should do it—and make money. Then you will be a 
business success. But to strain every effort and make 
money by doing two men’s work is absolutely not making a 
business success, when it can be figured that your extra 
labor alone made the money. 
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When printers begin to realize all this, and begin to 
really think along business lines, and appreciate the differ- 
ence between the man making money and the business 
making money, there will be a wonderful improvement in 
printing conditions — the trade will be placed on a firm 
foundation and be able to hold its rightful place in the 
industrial world. 


Finishing the Job. 


A great deal of good white space in the trade journals, 
in the past, was used in explaining about the composing- 
room being the “sink hole” of the printing plant. The 
wise heads tried to explain how to make it pay, and great 
were the plans. 

But the real “sink hole” —the one where the most 
money was lost, where work was literally given away “ to 
keep the presses busy” —was in the bindery, especially 
doing pamphlet binding. It is said that one large office, 
in discussing the advisability of putting in a cost system 
in the early days, thought it useless to put one in the 
bindery because it was making the most money. Great was 
the surprise and amazement when it was found that this 
department showed the biggest loss. 

The average price-list put out to-day is from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent too low in the prices it makes on 
bindery work. The seemingly false idea that a girl work- 
ing at 15 cents an hour (or less) does not cost anything, 
and that her work should be “ thrown in” for good meas- 
ure, prevails all over the country, and that it costs money 
to cut paper or trim 5,000 letter-heads after being padded 
is past belief. But it does cost money, and a great deal 
more than most printers believe. 
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The one price-list on binding pamphlet work that is 
nearer right than any is that gotten out by the Minneapolis 
Typothetez. The members of this organization have the 
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courage to give correct figures — even if they do not always 
charge them. 

The figures have been tested in various parts of the 
country and always found correct, but the general cry has 
been, “ They can’t be got.” That has nothing to do with 
the fact, however, that they are right, and it is high time 
that the printers start a campaign for correctness on this 
one thing, for of all the different parts of printing, binding 
is the easiest to figure and easiest on which to get costs. 

The price-list as sent out by Minneapolis is published 
here, and I hope that it will become standard, and be 
adopted universally by printers’ organizations. The facts 
it gives have been tested so often and proved correct that 
there can not be any argument against them. 

Further to back up their prices, the price-list contains 
the following: 


BASIS FOR PAMPHLET BINDING. 


S1zE.— 7 by 10% or smaller. For larger size page add to price 
according to size. 
CoveR-STocK.— For saddle stitch no distinction is made. For flat 


stitch these prices are based on 20 by 25 — 65 medium-grade cover. 


Cost PRIcES PER Hour. 


Girls’ handwork 
Stitching-machine 
Cutting-machine 

In placing a cost price of 40 cents per hour on girls’ handwork in 
the bindery, we are compromising between results obtained under cost- 
finding methods. 

Pieces Handled or 
Operations per 
Hour. 

750 folds. 
1,500 pieces. 


Folding 

Inserting 

Stitching (two wire stitches) 
Trimming (according to thickness) 
Gathering 

Flat stitching 

Covering 


2,000 to 714 books. 
2,000 pieces. 
500 to 435 books. 
200 to 100 books. 


All prices for folding enameled stock are ten per cent higher than 


for S. & S. C. One slit is allowed on 16, 24 and 32 page forms where 
enameled stock is used, slit figured as a fold. 


Not content with these facts, the price-list goes into 
further details and gives itemized figures for pamphlet 
work for an eight-page job to one with forty-eight pages 
and cover. They figure the prices as follows: 


ITEMIZED BINDING COST MADE UP FROM AVERAGE 
PRODUCTION IN MINNEAPOLIS BINDERIES. 


S. & S. C. Stock — SADDLE STITCH. 


Basis.— 750 folds per hour; 1,500 pieces inserted per hour; 750 
books stitched per hour; trimming, % hour per 1,000 for 8-page to 14 
hours for 48-page. 

Cost PRIcES PER Hour.— Girls’ handwork, 40 cents; 
machine, 75 cents; cutting-machine, $1.20. 

In putting cover folds on same basis as inside folds, we are strain- 
ing a point; but it is done to save confusion as much as possible. 


stitching- 


Without With 
Hours. Cover. Cover. 
2,000 folds, inside 3 $1.07 $1.07 
1,000 folds, cover 
Insert 2,000 pieces 
Stitching 
Trimming 


Total cost 


8,000 folds, inside. 
1,000 folds, cover 
Insert 2,000 pieces 
Stitching 
Trimming 


Total cost . 
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Without With 
Hours. Cover. Cover. 


$000 fold inside Clie) <0 esis iceccsccscccouns 4 $1.60 
DAP GI ME Cdn nk cecscsvacsncvrecss 53 
1,000 folds, cover ner 
Insert 2,000 pieces, inside 

Insert 1,000 pieces, cover. 

Stitching 

Trimming 


20-PAGE. 


Total cost 


S000 folie; tnside ClG=p2) os iccics conc ccececncines 
DD Be, TD HO ivi ko oi kos c icc ccccccces 
1,000 folds, cover 

Insert 2,000 pieces, inside 

Insert 1,000 pieces, cover. 

Stitching 

Trimming 


Total cost 


28-PAGE. 
S000 folie, Inside CIGD) aide e so-0:c8 ce vie ecoses 4 
Z0G0 TONs, Wises Bei) ks ccccswiccccrcvcecsccse 2% 
pe fF 8 Serer rere 1% 
1,000 folds, cover 
Insert 3,000 pieces, inside 
Insert 1,000 pieces, cover. 
Stitching 
Trimming 


Total cost 


6,000 folds, inside (two 16s) 
1,000 folds, cover 

Insert 2,000 pieces, inside 
Insert 1,000 pieces, cover 
Stitching 

Trimming 


Total cost 


6,000 folds, inside (two 16s) 
2,000 folds, inside (one 8) 
1,000 folds, cover 

Insert 3,000 pieces, inside 
Insert 1,000 pieces, cover. 
Stitching 

Trimming 


Total cost 


9,000 folds, inside (three 16s) 
1,000 folds, cover 

Insert 3,000 pieces, inside 
Insert 1,000 pieces, cover. 
Stitching 

Trimming 


Total cost 


This is the first attempt we know of to prove the prices 
are right, and they seem to have the goods. Many binders 
and others will say the prices are too high, but we would 
like them to prove their case as well as the printers of 
Minneapolis. 


The New Way. 


What has been the greatest factor in keeping down the 
prices of printing in the past — the factor that has evolved 
wonderful ideas as to how to produce printing cheaper than 
any one else? 

The answer is easy. 

It has been the ambitious workman who has saved a few 
dollars and started in business for himself. He had some 
vague idea as to the prices his employer charged, and con- 
ceived the idea that he could make more than wages by 
doubling up work, or something else, and so he started in 
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business. Sometimes he had a tiff with his employer, and 
thought he was the one entitled to all the credit for the 
work or profits of the shop. Starting for himself, he imag- 
ined all the customers would flock to him; and perhaps 
some one customer who thought he was paying too high a 
price for his work went to this man, and with the usual 
“ fairy-tale” of giving him all his work still further fired 
his enthusiasm. 

This is practically how many of the plants of to-day 
were begun. Some succeeded, through extra hard work; 
others won success through having accidentally charged 
fair prices for their work. 

There is a change taking place among present-day work- 
men, and the most of them who will start in business for 
themselves — which is a laudable thing — will get on a 
different basis than those who did the same thing a few 
years ago. 

This great change is going to be made through the gen- 
eral introduction of cost systems. The workman is being 
impressed with the use of the cost system, and while he 
knows how it is abused in the workshop to a certain extent, 
yet he can readily see its need, and after one or two years’ 
experience he thinks of a cost system the same as any other 
part of the work, and knows that it is absolutely necessary. 
He may have a very hazy idea as to how “ costs” are fig- 
ured out, but he knows about the time-sheets and their 
value, and is quite sure that the rest of the system can be 
as easily handled. 

An ambitious workman in a cost-system shop is not 
going to take a chance of going into business without one; 
he knows of the great benefit it has been to the shop where 
he is employed, and is quite sure he will need it, too. 

This was brought to mind very recently by a couple of 
young fellows who had a chance to take the management 
of a plant, the proprietor having other interests. 

The proprietor had been asked to put in a system, but 
could not see it. The second day the young fellows were in 
the plant, however, they discovered there was no cost sys- 
tem, and got busy and started the blanks. 

This is an indication of what will be the future printer’s 
attitude toward the cost system. The general improvement 
of present conditions is a big item, but the great future 
is in the new offices starting on the right basis and using 
a cost system from the very beginning. Young men start- 
ing in business this way will make a success. 

How many of us to-day wish that we had had this great 
chance? 


For the Customer. 


While this department is meant to take up only matters 
of costs and business methods, yet it would fail to do its 
entire duty if it did not caution and point out reason for 
lack of success other than failure to charge the right price 
for work. There is no question but that a cost system is 
the largest element affecting the success of.any business 
— especially printing. It is not conceivable how a man can 
be sure of himself without such a system, however crude 
it may be. It is absolutely essential. 

But there is still another element of success that must 
be taken into consideration — an element that is important, 
positive, and without which, even with a cost system, fail- 
ure may result. Even before the advent of the cost system 
this one element was understood to be the basis of success, 
but with this system it is even more essential. 

That element is service. 

This does not simply mean getting out the job on time, 
or prompt delivery, but giving a service in value equivalent 
to the amount asked. The printer who turns out sloppy 
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work, with or without a cost system, can not hope to suc- 
ceed, and with a cost system his chances are even less, 
because his sloppy work costs as much to produce as the 
better grade of ordinary commercial work, and he can not 
hope to get the price he should. If he is to get a right 
price, his work must compare favorably in quality with 
others — be a little better, if possible. Then there will be 
little or no trouble in getting “ cost-system prices.” 

But, with all that, the reason for so much inferior work 
is because of inferior prices. The printer who has done 
this class of work and charged low prices has had no 
ineentive to do otherwise. His work is worth what he asks 
for it. But when he puts in a cost system and discovers 
that it costs as much to do poor work as a better grade 
— well, for argument, let’s say it costs a little more to do 
the better work —he realizes he must get better prices, 
and, getting better prices, he feels more like doing a better 
grade of work — using better ink, being more careful with 
the make-ready, using better faces of type, and turning out 
fewer misprinted and dirty sheets of paper. ; 

Better prices make better printing possible, and the cus- 
tomer really gets service for his money. The printer can 
not continue to deliver an inferior article and demand a 
top-notch price — he must make the article worth the price, 
and then he will have no difficulty in getting it. 

If you are ambitious, want to get along, make money 
in the printing game, then put in a cost system — but see 


that your customer gets service — the worth of his money. , 


Out to the Country. 

To drudge along for a lifetime in a small city shop, to 
produce printing at ruinous prices and slave from morning 
till night; to attempt to get a better price and find some 
newcomer ready to take the work at the same old price, 
if not a lower one; and live in a cheap flat, or on the edge 
of the city, spending hours riding to and from work, when 
there are hundreds of chances for a good living, and much 
easier work, seems to be rather foolish, if not senseless. 

Yet there are numbers of small printers in large cities 
who are living a hand-to-mouth existence. If they had put 
the same work in a small country-newspaper plant, the 
returns would have been ten times as great. 

The most of the city printers are bright fellows, but they 
struggle almost hopelessly against adverse conditions, when 
right at their feet is a chance to make good. 

The average country printer is a mighty poor one, and 
if he would turn out a better grade of work he could get 
far better prices, as competition is not neariy as keen in 
the small town as in the larger cities. With his paper, he 
has a hold on the merchants, and if he works it intelligently, 
good results can be secured. His city brother, on the other 
hand, often has only his low price to enable him to secure 
business. 

Several instances of where city printers have failed and 
gone to smaller towns and built a successful business have 
lately come to my notice. 

One in particulay is in mind. This young man tried 
in every way to grasp success in the city, but it was overrun 
with printers, many of years’ standing, and he soon saw 
that his only chance to build up a trade was to cut prices. 
This did not appeal to him, and he sold out at a sacrifice. 
Not knowing what to do, he drifted around a bit, and finally 
landed a job on a small city daily. He soon found out that 
there was discord in the management, and that the town 
was a good manufacturing center, people prosperous and 
the retail stores doing a good business, but that the owners 
didn’t seem to grasp the opportunity. 

He presently saw his chance, and approached the owners. 


In a short time they came to terms, and the ex-city printer 
found himself with a country daily and job office on his 
hands. 

He was used to hard work, and he went to it. He took 
the business end, and through good management put life 
into the newspaper. A graft scandal happened along very 
luckily, and was meat for him. The paper took on new life, 
the jobwork was improved in quality, and the merchants 
nearly had fainting spells when their printing was delivered 
on time. The paper had a habit of coming out at any time 
from four to seven o’clock in the evening and it soon 
appeared each day at a stated hour. And one day the base- 
ball score of the home team was printed in big type on the 
front page, when it was playing a game in a town fifty 
miles away. Such a thing had not been dreamed of before. 

To-day that plant is making money and the owner is 
working regular business hours; but every one has a duty 
to perform, and woe to him that fails. 

In talking over the matter with this man a short time 
ago, he said to the writer: 

“When I daily see the opportunities for a good, live 
printer in the country towns, and think of the many live 
ones in the city that are going from bad to worse because 
of conditions they can’t help, I feel like going down there 
and pulling them out by the coat collar. 

“ Practically every large city is overequipped, and prac- 
tically every smail place has a chance for a man to buy in, 
and with one-half the energy he uses in the city he can 
make a success. 

“ His paper helps to advertise him; political work and 
country work come to him, as well as legal work, and he 
need only be alive and watch opportunities. 

“Prices? Why, say, it is easy to get them here along- 
side the city. The country printer who doesn’t get his price 
would starve at a banquet on account of being too lazy to 
ask the waiter for a knife and fork.” 





City and Country Cost. 

With composition costs per hour at Lima, Ohio, of $1.20, 
at Aurora, Illinois, of $1.30, and at Chicago of $1.31, one 
would imagine that the great gulf between the city and the 
country printer is pretty well bridged, anyway. The known 
average costs are: 

Chicago. Aurora. Lima. 
Hand composition 
Machine composition 
Platens (various) , A 
Cylinders (under 25 by 38) f 2.21 

With respect to $1.17 for machine composition, at Lima, 
it must needs be noted that the machine-composition house 
at Lima does a lot of newspaper work — the cheapest kind 
of machine composition — while the higher class of machine 
composition is not much in evidence. 





“DIDN’T HE USE TO?” 

A correspondent in the Chicago Daily News writes: 

“A friend and I have had a discussion over a sentence 
one often hears in this country —‘ Didn’t he use to do so 
and so?’ Now, I aver that this is incorrect and say: 
“Used he not to do so and so?’ Even here I feel a bit 
hazy. I know it is not what you would call choice English, 
but it certainly sounds better to my ears. I wish some 
reader would let me know.” 





Lapy — “ What will you take to chop me some wood? ” 
Hopeless Hank — “ Oh, most any kind of dope so I won’t 
know what I’m doin’.” — Chicago News. 
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Delegates from Newark, N. J. 


At a meeting of the Newark (N. J.) Typothete, held 
August 5, Harry Friend, Milo Borden, W. A. Baker, Guido 
Groebe and G. C. Wolber were elected delegates to attend 
the twenty-sixth annual convention of the United Typoth- 
etz of America, to be held at Chicago, September 3-6. 


Seventh District Editorial Association of Minnesota. 


Editors of the Seventh District of Minnesota held their 
first annual outing on August 9, 10 and 11 at Willmar and 
Spicer. At the “feed” tendered by the Willmar Com- 
mercial Club, J. C. Morrison, of the Morris Tribune, spoke 
on “ When We Editors Have a Good Time Must We Figure 
the Cost?” It is needless to say that Mr. Morrison is of 
the opinion that costs should include all of the expenses of 
educating editors and printers to see more clearly. 

The outing proved to be a genuine treat, and was voted 
an all-around success. 


Michigan Printers’ Cost Commission. 


At a meeting of the Board of Commissioners in charge 
of the Michigan Printers’ Cost Commission, held at Kala- 
mazoo in July, a committee was appointed to formulate a 
suggestive price-list for commercial printing which is to be 
placed free of charge in the hands of every member of the 
Michigan Printers’ Cost Commission. The price-list will 
include a standard scale for staples, as well as give arbi- 
trary hour selling prices, production averages and liberal 
information bearing on the square-inch method. The com- 
mittee is composed of A. K. Tyson, Grand Rapids; J. B. 
Rieg, Kalamazoo; and R. A. Moote, Jackson. 

The Board of Commissioners also took up matters 
relating to the next State cost congress, which will be held 
at Kalamazoo on April 17-19, 1918. The board has taken a 
progressive stand in that it is going to make a radical 
departure from the present method of conducting cost con- 
gresses. The actual business sessions are to be of only 
two hours’ duration each, and during those hours supply- 
men will be obliged to close their exhibit rooms. Smoking 
is to be prohibited during the sessions. 

Secretary J. S. McMillan, of Monroe, is to conduct an 
active campaign to secure new members for the State 
organization, which is on its way to become one of the 
strongest in the Union. 


Pittsburgh Typothetae Notes. 


The Pittsburgh Typothetz continued its weekly esti- 
mating sessions during the summer months, with increas- 
ing attendance. Next to the installation of the Standard 
cost system, these sessions are the most important educa- 
tional work being done in Pittsburgh. The plan is to send 
copies of a job to the members, who make estimates and 
bring them to the meetings, where they are discussed in 
detail. All printers are cordially invited to these meetings 
whether they are members of the association or not. 

The price-list of commercial printing recently issued by 
the Pittsburgh Typothetz is found to be a great help. The 
prices are fair to both printer and customer, for they are 
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placed at figures which give only a reasonable profit. The 
list is resulting in greater uniformity on small-work prices. 

H. P. Pears, president of the Pittsburgh Typothetez, 
has been spending considerable time on his farm lately. 
He has his business so well organized that he can absent 
himself for a considerable period even during busy sea- 
sons with the assurance that everything will run along as 
usual. 

The Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce recently pre- 
sented W. J. Golder, president of the Pittsburgh Printing 
Company, with a beautiful silver loving-cup. Mr. Golder 
is an active member of the organization, and takes part in 
its trade-extension trips, after each of which he presents 
every one interested with a handsomely printed souvenir 
of the occasion. 


Alberta and Eastern British Columbia Press Association. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Alberta and Eastern 
British Columbia Press Association was held at Nelson, 
British Columbia, on July 25-27. There were present in 
all fifty delegates. In connection with a fishing excursion 
there was a rather interesting incident. J. A. Carswill, of 
the Red Deer News, made the proposition to his local com- 
petitor, J. W. Galbraith, of the Red Deer Advocate, that he 
would run a three-column four-inch cut of him and all the 
fish he caught, in the News. Mr. Galbraith landed a beau- 
tiful two-pound rainbow trout, and is now looking forward 
to the appearance of his picture with the fish in the opposi- 
tion paper. 

The officers of the association for the coming year are 
as follows: President, M. R. Jennings, Journal, Edmon- 
ton, Alta.; first vice-president, George Gordon, Herald, 
Ponoka, Alta.; second vice-president, W. Garland Foster, 
Daily News, Nelson, B. C.; third vice-president, S. R. 
Hodson, Review, Okotaks, Alta.; secretary-treasurer, C. F. 
Hayes, Bulletin, Edmonton, Alta. Executive Committee: 
J. H. Woods, Herald, Calgary, Alta.; A. G. Terrill, News, 
Medicine Hat, Alta.; Vernon Chapman, Star, Golden, 
B. C.; F. W. Galbraith, Advocate, Red Deer, Alta.; 
Charles Hayden, News-Telegram, Calgary, Alta. 

The next meeting will be held at Edmonton, Alberta. 


Second Convention of Steel and Copper Plate Engravers. 


At the second annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Steel and Copper Plate Engravers, held at 
Philadelphia on July 16-19, the report of Secretary Guy J. 
Gibson showed that the membership roll now comprises 
one hundred and twenty-five names, and that new additions 
are constantly being made. There were about one hundred 
delegates in attendance at the meeting, all keyed up to an 
enthusiasm for the work in hand that was productive of 
earnest discussion relative to the big question that is agita- 
ting the trade — “ Costs of Production.” 

President Peter L. Hoehn, of Buffalo, in his opening 
address referred to the excellent progress the association 
has made in its short career. On account of the organiza- 
tion’s rapid growth it was necessary to employ a secretary 
to take care of its business and edit the Engravers’ Bulle- 
tin, and the president urged that this be done. The con- 
vention later approved of the recommendation. 

Robert T. Denham, the cost expert, delivered an address 
on “The Advantages of a Cost System,” which was 
listened to with deep interest by the delegates. A vote of 
thanks was extended to Mr. Denham by the convention. 

Theodore Isert, of Louisville, spoke on “ The Selling 
Price,” declaring that it was time for members of the 
trade to settle on a minimum price. He suggested that 
each member be requested to file with the secretary his sell- 
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ing prices, so that at all times a member might have access 
to the prices of an engraver in any part of the country. 
Considerable discussion arose over the report of the 
Price Recommendation Committee. The point that called 
forth debate related to the position the convention should 
take on the prices submitted — whether they should be 
accepted as fixed or only be recommended to members of 
the association. The latter course finally was decided upon. 
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Welcome Arch at Omaha, Nebraska—Printing-trades Picnic, 
August 10, 1912. 


The entertainment features of this convention proved 
that E. J. Lafferty, of the Philadelphia Engravers’ Club, 
is a man of his word. At Chicago last year he promised the 
members a good time if they should come to Philadelphia 
for their second meeting. That he more than redeemed the 
pledge is attested by every delegate in attendance. The 
hospitality was simply unsurpassed. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, 
Peter T. Hoehn (reelected); vice-president, R. E. Noble, 
New York city; secretary, Theo. A. Isert, Louisville; 
treasurer, James J. Molloy. 

New York city was chosen as the next meeting-place, 
the date to be set by the executive committee. 


United Typothetae in Annual Convention. 


On the 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th of this month, at the Sher- 
man House, Chicago, the United Typothete of America 
will hold the twenty-sixth convention of the organization 
and the fourth International Cost Congress. At Denver one 
year ago the interest and attendance broke all records, but 
from the enthusiasm that has been aroused during the 
past few weeks, which has been largely brought about by 
a well-directed advertising campaign, it looks as if the 
twenty-sixth meeting would outstrip all previous gather- 
ings. The first two days will be devoted to the Typothetze 
convention, and the cost congress will be held on the last 
two. The programs follow: 


\ 
TYPOTHETAE CONVENTION. 


Monday, September 2.— Meeting of Executive Committee; Evening, 
Informal Reception, Hotel Sherman. 

Tuesday, September .3.— Opening of the Convention, 9:30 A.M.; 
Invocation and Greetings, by Rev. Frank Smith; Address of Welcome, 
by A. E. Southworth, President Chicago Typothetz; Response by Presi- 
dent of the U. T. A.; Appointment of Committees; Presentation of 
Banners. 2:00 P.M.: ‘‘ Organization Work in the South,” R. P. Purse, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; ‘‘ The Results a Cost System Should Bring,” F. I. 
Ellick, Omaha; Discussion, led by F. J. Scott, Minneapolis; ‘‘ High- 
class Printing in the Small Shop,” Harry S. Stuff, Seattle, Wash. 

Wednesday, September 4.— 9:30 a.M.: The convention will meet in 
executive session; 11:00 A.m., Reports of Standing and Special Com- 
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mittees; 2:00 p.m.: Henry Porter, Boston (subject to be selected) ; 
“Development of the Organization on the Pacific Coast,’’ I. H. Rice, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; ‘‘ The Importance of Job Printing to Other Lines of 
Business,’’ C. S. Pike, Jacksonville, Fla.; ‘‘ Preserving Property by 
Using It,’”’ Alfred J. Ferris, Philadelphia; ‘‘ Sick and Accident Insur- 
ance,” Ed. L. Stone, Roanoke, Va.; Selection of Place of Meeting; 
Election of Officers. 
COST CONGRESS. 


Thursday, September 5.— 9:30 A.M.: Opening of the Fourth Inter- 
national Cost Congress; Report of the Chairman of the Cost Commis- 
sion; ‘‘ What Constitutes the Standard Cost Finding System and Dis- 
tribution of Overhead Burden.” To be followed by general discussion ; 
2:30 p.m.: ‘‘ Trade Customs ’”’; ‘‘ Machine Composition ”; ‘‘ What Con- 
stitutes Office Corrections? Are They Chargeable or Nonchargeable? ” 
Resolutions presented by Cost Commission, followed by discussion. 

Friday, September 6.— 9:30 A.M.: 
** Press-room Efficiency’; ‘“‘ Bindery Efficiency ”’ ; 
ment.”’ 


““Composing-room Efficiency ”’ ; 
“ Scientific Manage- 


THE MACHINERY EXHIBITION. 


The printers’ machinery and supplies exhibition will 
also be held at the Sherman House. Many of the leading 
manufacturers and supply houses will be represented in 
the display. At the time of closing our forms the follow- 
ing concerns had secured space for exhibits: American 
Type Founders Company, J. W. Butler Paper Company, 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Thompson Type Machine 
Company, Challenge Machinery Company, C. F. Ander- 
son & Co., H. E. Delbare, Philip Ruxton Company, Paper 
Mills Company, Printing Machinery Company, Auto Press 
Company, George C. Dent, Automatic Printing Press Com- 
pany, Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, J. L. Morrison & 
Co., Latham Machinery Company, Cleveland Folding 
Machine Company, Charles Eneu Johnson & Co., John 
Thompson Press Company, H. B. Rouse & Co., Rapid Elec- 
trotype Company, Upright Grain Printing Base Company, 
Rosback Company, Keystone Type Foundry Company, 


Members of the P-I-C-A at Printing-trades Picnic, Riverview Park, 
Omaha, Nebraska, August 10, 1912. 
John M. Hogan, Omaha; Press J. 
’Gene M. Turner, Philadelphia; 
Fred W. Wallwey, Omaha 


From left to right: 
Kennedy, Kansas City; 
Charles R. Docherty, Omaha; 
Clarence E. Corey, Omaha. 


Royal Electrotype Company, Wanner Machinery Company, 
Wetter Numbering Machine Company, and the J. A. Rich- 
ardson Company. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

Some of the entertainment features are: An automobile 
tour of the North Shore “for the wives and daughters — 
and sons, too”; an evening on Lake Michigan, with band 
concert, dancing and other amusements; a tour of Mar- 
shall Field & Co.’s big store, where luncheon will be served 
to the ladies; a night at one of the best theaters, which has 
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been chartered for the cccasion; visit to the Art Institute, 
and a $7-a-plate banquet at the Sherman House. These 
are all free to the visitors. 


Middle Atlantic States Second Cost Congress. 


Every printer in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the New 
England States is earnestly invited to attend the Middle 
Atlantic States Cost Congress’ second session, to be held in 
Carnegie Lyceum, New York city, on October 1 and 2. 


New York Master Printers’ Association. 


The interest in the live organization work being accom- 
plished by the New York Master Printers’ Association was 
clearly shown at a recent meeting. Seventy-two new mem- 
bers were proposed and elected at the meeting held at 
their headquarters, 68 West Thirty-ninth street, on August 
8. Such an increase in the membership of a printers’ 
organization at a single meeting is unequaled in the his- 
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This association is rapidly growing in strength and 
membership. It is now the largest printers’ association in 
this city, and the good influence of its national printers’ 
doctrine is most beneficial to the trade. The New York 
Master Printers’ Association is not attempting the impos- 
sible. It does not dictate or suggest the price at which 
printing is to be sold. This has proved, in New York city, 
so far as it has been tried, to be a disappointing and an 
impractical theory. The policy pursued is purely educa- 
tional, and the appeal is made directly to the self-interest 
of the printers. They are shown clearly at the meetings 
and by the literature sent out that those without a proper 
cost system are losing money. And when it is actually 
demonstrated to a printer that he is losing money he will 
sit up and take notice. 

Some six of the members in the past month have 
employed a cost expert to install cost systems in their 
plants. This is a direct result of attendance at the meet- 
ings. 





A Portion of the 1,400 who Attended the Printing-trades Picnic, at Riverview Park, Omaha, Nebraska, August 10, 1912. 


tory of employing printers’ associations in this country. It 
is the result of a strenuous and active campaign that has 
attracted the attention of the printing trade of New York. 

The educational lecture course, which is a feature of 
the organization meeting, was delivered by J. F. Treveres, 
who had for his subject “ The Inventory and Appraisal of 
Printing Plants.” Mr. Treveres is an authority in his spe- 
cial line and gave a most interesting address. 

The discussion of the important phases of appraisal 
and inventory and their relation to fire risk and insurance, 
which followed, showed the keen interest the subject had 
for those present. 

The new paper-testing machinery recently purchased 
for the use of members was demonstrated and officially 
accepted. The Entertainment Committee, which is always 
alive to the enjoyable discharge of its most agreeable 
duties, announced a clambake at Rockaway Beach on 
August 24. It is needless to say that every printer and 
his wife or sweetheart will do his duty at the bake. 


The coming fall and winter promises to be lively and 
interesting for the organization. Good speakers and lec- 
turers have been engaged for the meetings, and the mem- 
bers will find benefit and instruction by attending. 


Canadian Printers’ Cost Convention. 


On October 24 and 25 the printers of Canada will hold 
a cost convention at Montreal. The speakers will include 
some of the foremost cost experts in Canada and the United 
States. Information concerning the convention may be 
had by writing Charles H. Tice, secretary-treasurer, 807 
Eastern Township building, Montreal, Canada. 


Ohio to Excel in Its Second Congress. 


The Second Ohio Cost Congress, to be held at Cincin- 
nati, October 3-5, is to be distinguished by what is claimed 
will prove the biggest and best exposition of printers’ 
machinery that has been held in America. The officers of 
the organization have been working practically night and 
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day to make the occasion the most memorable in the annals 
of printers’ meetings, and an excellent program has been 
arranged. 

Attendance from every part of the country is expected, 
but special invitations are being sent to the printers of 
Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana and 
Pennsylvania. 

The program for the congress is as follows: 

Friday, October 4, 9:30 A.M.: Address of Welcome; Response; Re- 
ports of Officers and District Vice-presidents; H. P. Porter, of Boston, 
on “ Standardization.” 2:00 p.M.: F. I. Ellick, Omaha, “ Standard Uni- 
form Cost Systems ’’; Question Box, conducted by Mr. Ellick; Enter- 
tainment by music on the great pipe organ; Dinner in Auditorium 
Hall 5:30 to 7:30. 7:30 p.M.: Charles F. McElroy, Cleveland, ‘‘ Or- 





ganization ”’; R. T. Porte, Cincinnati, ‘‘ Costs in a Country Printing 
Office.”’ 
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Reproduction of Poster sent out by the Ohio Cost Congrcss. 
The original is 14 by 22 inches in size and is 
printed in five colors. 


Saturday, October 5, 9:00 A.M.: Charles Francis, New York, “ Effi- 
eiency’’; A. F. Sheldon, Chicago, ‘‘ Science of Business Building ”’ ; 
W. J. Hartman, Chicago, ‘“‘ The Printer as a Business Man.” 2:00 P.M.: 
Earl R. Britt, St. Louis, “‘ Your Business, Your Customer, Yourself ’”’ ; 
Charles F. Waltz, Cincinnati, ‘‘ Ohio Workman’s Compensation Law ” ; 
Fred. M. Lloyd, Chicago, ‘‘ Taxable Value of Printing Plants’’; J. S. 
MeMillan, Monroe, “‘ An Original Benediction.” 





THE difference between failure and success is the differ- 
ence between passively waiting for things to come your way 
and actively going after them.— Exchange. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


COLLEGE TRAINING FOR JOURNALISM. 
NO. Il.— BY HARRY E. RIDINGS. 


HE two chief schools of journalism to-day 
are at the University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, and at Columbia University, New 
York city. At Missouri the school is 
four years old, and from its beginning 
has ranked with law and medicine and 
the other professional schools in that 
university. At Columbia University, 

although the school has not yet opened its doors to stu- 

dents, the liberal endowment of the late Joseph Pulitzer 
and the pretentious plans under way make this school of 
the first rank. 

Below these two thorough schools are institutions offer- 
ing journalistic training of various scope—in some in- 
stances the work offered compares favorably with these two 
schools, and in others it consists chiefly of a course in 
rhetoric taught by an English professor. An instance of 
the specialized journalistic training which is done thor- 
oughly by several schools is the agricultural journalism at 
Iowa State University. Seven years ago John Clay, of 
Clay, Robinson & Co., Chicago, endowed a department of 
journalism in the Iowa school. Mr. Clay believed the pen 
could do more than the plow to make the best of country 
life. The department he founded has already turned out 
men holding positions in the field of agricultural journal- 
ism. Seven courses are offered, two of which are for 
women in the department of home economics. A course in 
agricultural advertising is offered. It is found that stu- 
dents taking work in journalism are stimulated to deeper 
and broader agricultural study. The Iowa Agriculturalist 
is largely a product of this department. 

Work similar to this is done also at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College at Manhattan and also at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. This same sort of work is 
usually a division in the broader schools of journalism. 
At Missouri a special course in agricultural journalism is 
offered and also a special course for teachers, to enable 
them not so much to write news about their schools as to 
know what is news and to know how to give it to the 
reporter so he will want to use it. It is to enable teachers 
to get publicity for their educational work. 

These instances of specialized work are given here to 
show that good work is being done in many places, although 
this article is concerned mainly with the two broader 
schools, the ones at Missouri and Columbia universities. 

Women will be admitted to the new Pulitzer school, 
despite the widespread general impression to the contrary. 
A recent announcement of the school explains a plan to 
permit women to do the first two years’ work for the jour- 
nalism degree, the preparatory study, at Barnard College, 
a girl’s school. The courses at Barnard, which will be open 
to students this September, will be parallel to those offered 
to men in Columbia University, and the director of the 
Pulitzer school will cooperate with the faculty at Barnard 
in planning and supervising the courses. 

In working out the plan and scope of the Pulitzer school 
the advisory board found that women were too important 
a force in journalism to be ignored. Figures compiled on 
the subject showed that in 1870 there were thirty-five 
women engaged in newspaper work. The census of 1900 
disclosed that 2,193 of the 30,098 newspaper workers were 
women — seven per cent. This proportion compared with 
1,010 women among the 14,703 lawyers and 7,399 women 
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among the 134,225 physicians. Of the 5,836 authors listed 
under the census of 1910, 2,616 were women. 

The Missouri school has admitted women from the time 
it was established. The number of women enrolled has 
been about fifteen out of one hundred students. Of the 
twenty-eight graduates of the school, two are women. 

The policy of admitting any one who can show capabil- 
ity without regard to previous attendance upon any school 
is followed both at Missouri and at New York. This 
enables the student from the school of experience and the 
self-educated person to enter the schools to get more 
highly specialized training if he desires. The degrees con- 
ferred upon graduates are not given to those who enter 
under this special dispensation, but all the practical bene- 
fits the schools offer are open to them. 

The degrees conferred by these schools differ essentially. 
The Pulitzer school is to confer a B. Lit., Bachelor of Lit- 
erature. The degree from the Missouri school sounds much 
better to the practical newspaper man, however — Bach- 
elor of Science in Journalism. And this is to be shortened 
hereafter to Bachelor of Journalism. 

The details of the classroom and laboratory work at 
Columbia University have not been announced very defi- 
nitely, and it is probable that the more practical part of the 
training will not be well organized until the new school 
can occupy its own building in the fall of 1913. That prac- 
tical work will be undertaken this first year is indicated, 
however, in the intimation that persons who have had 
valuable practical experience will be given preference in 
the limited number of students which can be admitted this 
year. Provision will be made in the new building for a 
newspaper press, but according to present plans this will 
not be installed when the building is first completed. The 
provision for a newspaper press seems to be only because 
the board believes that they some time may find it best to 
issue a paper from the school. 

If a daily newspaper is issued by the New York school, 
the large city should furnish an abundance of material for 
the students to practice upon in covering and writing 
stories. 

The University Missourian, a six-column four-page 
afternoon daily, has been published by the students in 
journalism at Missouri ever since the school was started. 
Columbia is a city of only about fifteen thousand, and does 
not offer all the advantages of a metropolitan city, but 
there are compensations. In Columbia the students’ paper 
exerts large influence; it has a wide circulation, covers all 
the town as well as university news, and is depended upon 
by many for their daily information of the local com- 
munity. No regular telegraph service is used now, but all 
events of particular local interest are obtained by wire. 
When the university football team goes for a game in 
Iowa or Kansas or Nebraska, a staff correspondent of the 
University Missourian is always sent along to send back a 
report of the game. Some of the strenuousness which 
obtains in the office of the metropolitan papers is seen on 
this small school paper occasionally. Elections always 
offer an opportunity for the students to get a sample of 
working under pressure by getting out a morning extra — 
and they also have the experience of a long, all-night drag 
at the desks. For the big contests on the local athletic field 
extras are issued, and though the students are handicapped 
by incomplete mechanical equipment they have several 
times met the crowd leaving the stadium with the “ wux- 
tras ” telling all about the big game. For these extras two 
students are chosen for the office, or inside, work and two 
to handle the field end of the story, telephoning it to the 
office. 
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A look into the business end of a newspaper also is 
obtained by students at Missouri. The paper is owned and 
published by the students in journalism, through a board 
elected each year. Two heads, one for the business end 
and the other for the editorial, are named by this board, 
and these two executives choose their own assistants. The 
business manager must make the paper pay for itself — 
there is no fund provided by the university for this pur- 
pose. And this making the paper pay is not an altogether 
easy job in a town the size of Columbia, when there are 
already two other dailies here. The Missourian is issued 
only nine months in the year, during the school term, and 
this necessitates a new subscription-list each fall, and also 
new advertising contracts. This business arrangement is 
a handicap in some respects, but it furnishes an abundance 
of valuable experience, and, after all, that is the real pur- 
pose of the paper and of the school. 

What the work on its practical side will be at the 
Pulitzer school can better be determined after the authori- 
ties have had a year for experimentation, and when it is 
housed in its own new quarters. The new building is to be 
five stories, 208 by 55 feet, at Broadway and One Hundred 
and Sixteenth street, New York city. Besides the offices, 
classrooms and reading-rooms there will be established a 
laboratory for a collection in current history and politics, 
including municipal charters, documents relating to all 
branches of modern governmental activity, and pamphlet 
literature and reports of civic organizations. 

The comprehensive character of these two schools of 
journalism, and the plans under which they are working 
and expect to work, should give a positive answer to the 
doubt which still exists in the minds of a few veteran news- 
paper men that journalism can be taught in a school. 





THE STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company has nearly completed 
the remaking of the Standard Dictionary. All of the 
original text has been preserved excepting where progress 
or additional information has necessitated alteration, and 
new matter has been added very liberally. The vocabulary, 
of which the original consisted of 317,000 terms, has been 
enlarged to 450,000 terms of all kinds. This has been 
entirely reset and is arranged in one alphabetical order 
throughout, thus facilitating consultation. The editorial 
policy which has governed this new edition was that laid 
down by Dr. I. K. Funk in the first edition, and throughout 
the new work the influence of his guiding hand may be 
seen. 

F. Horace Teall has again decided all questions of 
the compounding or separation of words, considering each 
instance on its own merits, and leaving his original work 
practically unchanged. We are informed that he fully 
recognizes the fact that hardly any one person really uses 
all the hyphens shown in the Standard Dictionary, but he 
has chosen the forms therein as the best that are in actual 
usage, the only new feature of his work being a fair amount 
of systematization. 

Another very important department has been entrusted 
to Mr. Teall— pronunciation and syllabication. A new 
alphabet, with no diacritic in English words except the 
macron to distinguish the long vowel, is substituted for the 
former “ scientific alphabet,” and is explained in the intro- 
duction. Each pronunciation is given first in this alphabet 
and repeated in the regular alphabet with familiar dia- 
critics. Many changes are made in the division into sylla- 
bles, and this has been done entirely by Mr. Teall. 
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INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION CONVENTION 





AUDATION from the president of one of 

the great employers’ organizations — 
E. H. Baker, of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association —was a feature 
of the opening day of the Fifty-eighth 
Convention of the International Typo- 
graphical Union held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
the week of August 12-17. The other 
welcoming orators included the mayor, editors and man- 
agers of newspapers, and David Gibson, dean of the litera- 
ture of commerce, who extolled the constructive work of 
the great wholesaler of labor, as he designated the big 
union. Later Charles Francis, president of the Printers’ 
League of America; W. J. Hartman, president of the Ben 
Franklin Club of America; H. N. Kellogg, labor commis- 
sioner of the Publishers’ Association; James J. Freel, 
president of the International Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers’ Union, and F. W. Heath, secretary of the United 
Typothetz of America, delivered addresses before the con- 
vention. Some interest attached to the last-mentioned gen- 
tleman’s appearance, as he is the first Typothete official to 
greet the International Typographical Union for several 
years, but his reception was probably more cordial than he 
expected — the daily press designating it a “ rousing recep- 
tion.” Mr. Heath made a diplomatic address, and as he 
hurried from the hall to catch a train he was heartily 
invited to call again. 





Some Statistics Showing Size. 


In calling the meeting to order President Lynch an- 
nounced that this was the largest convention the union 
had ever held, 330 delegates being present. This, how- 
ever, was but one of the record-breaking items that devel- 
oped during the week. The officers’ reports made a volume 
of 250 7% by 4% type-pages, which was mailed delegates 
before they left their homes, and which showed 1912 to be 
the typographical union’s banner year. The total member- 
ship is 59,700, and only 5,600 were in arrears on May 31, 
last. They earned $53,378,902, or an average of $992, and 
it is estimated that scales now in vogue call for an increase 
next year of $3,600,000 over the earning capacity of 1911- 
12. The International had in its strong-box $655,542 ($690,- 
538 on July 31), while the local unions have the tidy sum of 
$362,529 in their treasuries. The income for the year was 
$689,788 and the expenditures $532,461, the principal items 
being: Burial benefits, $74,698.85; strike benefits and spe- 
cial assistance, $22,743.10; old-age pensions, $169,657; 
Union Printers Home, $97,483.76. 

Replying to critics, Mr. Lynch directed attention to the 
fact that the clerical and administrative expenses of the 
union are three per cent of the receipts, and cost each mem- 
ber seven cents a month. In the mass of detail presented 
the delegates it is noted that practically a quarter of a 
million pieces of mail and express matter are sent out of 
headquarters, which is exclusive of what is mailed by the 
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SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE MEETING 





day’s entertainment. 


matter postal campaign. 


treasuries of local and international unions; 


receiving $74,698 in benefits. 





The largest gathering of typographical union delegates ever held. 
Cordially and whole-heartedly welcomed to Cleveland by the president of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association — E. H. Baker — and other publishers and editors, who provided one 


The convention was also addressed by representatives of all the national organizations of employ- 
ing printers — Secretary Heath, of the United Typothetee of America; President Francis, of the 
Printers’ League of America, and President Hartman, of the Ben Franklin Club of America. 

The union is making preparations to take an active and businesslike part in the second-class 


It is to oppose the pedling of printing jobs, especially by unions. 

It denounced the Chicago newspaper strike as a blunder worse than a crime and upheld action 
of the Lynch administration with enthusiastic unanimity. 

The organization will open an employment bureau on a large scale. 

Reports showed that the membership is 60,000; there are more than a million dollars in the 
161 members were on strike last year; 
sioners received $169,657; an average of 130 members were residents at the Home and tubercu- 
losis sanatoria, on which $97,483.76 was spent during the year; 655 members died, their heirs 


1,038 pen- 
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printer. The pension fund was taken advantage of by 
1,038 members of the average age of 66.5 years, while 130 
were maintained at the Home and tuberculosis sanatoria, 
and 161 members were on strike. The death roll shows 
655 names of men who left this life at the average age of 
48.09 years. 


Administration Wins on First Vote. 


With control of such large sums of money and machin- 
ery of such magnitude as the prize, it is natural that there 
should be opposition to the present or any other manage- 
ment. It manifested itself quickly after the president 
called the delegates to order. Under the rules it is an open 
question with each convention whether it shall select a 
committee on appeals or allow the president to make the 
appointments. In directing attention to this condition the 
president’s manner and tone were a challenge, which was 
quickly accepted, and the resultant roll call was regarded 
as a line-up of the battling forces — 230 for the president 
and 82 against him. It was high tide for the rebels or 
“ progressives,” as a number of delegates friendly to Mr. 
Lynch thought it an anomaly to allow him to appoint a 
court to sit on appeals which he at one time or another had 
passed on. 

Price-cutters Rebuked. 


During the second day a question arose about the price 
the officers were paying for printing, which gave President 
Lynch an opportunity to say that he was not only opposed 
to hawking around work, but that he was starting a move- 
ment to stop the practice among trade unions that now 
have their work done on the competitive basis. He said com- 
petition in the commercial printing field was conducted in a 
senseless manner, some of it on the plan of getting the job 
and thinking about the price afterward, and that this sys- 
tem is responsible for there being lower wages in jobrooms 
than in newspaper offices. 


Defeat Seven-hour-day Resolution. 


There were several resolutions seeking the appointment 
of a committee to investigate the feasibility of establishing 
a seven-hour work-day. The question came to an issue on 
a proposition by one of the Toronto delegates, and the 
investigating committee was denied by a vote of 204 to 47. 
In a printed supplementary report President Lynch rather 
discouraged the idea, though he did not refer to these 
specific resolutions. 

Reflecting in part some of the popular political senti- 
ment of the day, there were efforts to confine the officers to 
(1) two terms of two years or (2) one term of four years, 
but the reformers were defeated. Similar fate befell the 
effort of a Kansas statesman who wanted to limit wage 
contracts to two years. 


Monument to Pioneers. 


The convention adopted the suggestion of the officers 
that a ten-thousand-dollar monument be erected in the 
Home cemetery at-Colorado Springs, in honor and memory 
of pioneer members and those who lie in unmarked graves. 

The growing plan of having State and Provincial con- 
ferences of union printers was approved, and members 
urged to make efforts to establish such an organization in 
each State and Province. 

The composing-room sanitation scheme promoted by 
Chicago Typographical Union was heartily approved and 
recommended to the craft, other unions being urged to 
impress the Chicago plan on the attention of boards of 
health. 
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Going Actively into Postal Fight. 


Among the nondelegates who addressed the convention 
was W. B. Prescott, of THE INLAND PRINTER staff. He took 
advantage of the opportunity to speak of the postal troubles 
that afflict the trade, and to urge that the typographical 
union take a more active interest in the matter, advocating 
the appointment of a representative to look after the trade’s 
interests as affected by the Postoffice Department. It so 
happened that the next day the United States Senate passed 
a bill doubling the rate on second-class matter. The Period- 
ical Publishers’ Association wired Secretary-Treasurer 
Hays at Indianapolis asking him to protest to certain con- 
gressmen. This was done, but the convention rose to the 
occasion by having each delegate send a dispatch to his 
congressman and senators, which resulted in more than a 
thousand messages going to the capital. The convention 
also voted to send Mr. Prescott as its representative, and 
authorized the officers to appoint a permanent representa- 
tive when they deem it advisable. 

The convention, led by the Committee on Typographical 
Journal, urged that every effort be made to “arouse the 
membership to the dangers of the situation ” in relation to 
postoffice affairs. The Postoffice Department’s methods in 
shipping by freight and requiring publishers to route 
second-class matter were condemned. 


About the Apprentices. 


The Committee on Apprentices recommended that 
unions discourage the “ errand-boy classification ” in com- 
posing-rooms and substitute therefor apprentices. Presi- 
dent Lynch raised this issue in his report when he directed 
attention to the frequency with which so-called errand 
boys get a smattering of the trade and in time become 
inefficient workmen, a tax on proprietors and an injustice 
to other employees. In the president’s opinion “The proper 
thing to do is to abolish altogether the errand-boy classifi- 
cation and permit the employment of a sufficient number of 
apprentices to do the work that ordinarily falls to the 
apprentice’s lot. The employment of errand boys is simply 
dodging the apprenticeship proposition. The members of 
a union which permits such a condition may cajole them- 
selves into the belief that because of the verbal or written 
safeguards that are thrown around the employment of 
unskilled labor, the boys will not secure knowledge of the 
trade and eventually become competitors with the finished 
printer.” Where possible, unions were asked to see that 
apprentices be given experience as copyholders. 


Ninty-five Per Cent of Betterments in Arbitrated Cases. 


The delegates placed themselves on record as approving 
the principle of arbitration and mediation in the settlement 
of industrial differences, declaring “ our entire arbitration 
history is a record of progress in bettering wages, hours 
and conditions.” In answer to a question, President Lynch 
said figures showed the typographical union had secured 
some benefit in ninety-five per cent of all cases decided by 
arbitration. 

An effort to line up the allied trades for the purpose of 
having all contracts run concurrently was defeated. It 
appears that in some communities where the plan has been 
tried the compositors have not experienced unalloyed joy as 
a result of the arrangement. One speaker said the press- 
men invariably refused to go further in negotiating a joint 
agreement after their demands were met. 


Technical Education Gets Larger Grant. 


The work of the Commission on Supplemental Trade 
Education was strongly commended, additional money was 
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voted it, and local unions urged to take a livelier interest 
in the welfare of those who would benefit by instruction in 
printing, and especially to urge apprentices to take the 
I. T. U. Course. 


Functions of Home May Be Extended. 


Owing to the establishment of the old-age pension and 
the advance in the treatment of tubercular diseases, the 
attendance at the Home is falling off; at least, it is not 
increasing. Notwithstanding this, there was a demand for 
the establishment of another home at Tampa. This was 
negatived, and the Home trustees directed to investigate 
and report on the suggestions made by President Lynch 
last year when he said: “I believe the Home has a new 
and greater career before it, and that it should and will be 
converted into a printers’ sanatorium, where all the mem- 
bers of the International Typographical Union afflicted 
with disease of whatever nature may find a home and a 
possible cure. Indeed, I would go further than this and 
establish an institution where our members who are ex- 
hausted and run down by the strenuous requirements of the 
composing-room of to-day might resort for a month, or two 
months, or six months, in order to build up a shattered 
nervous and physical system, so that they may continue at 
their trade, useful members of society and supporters of 
families. Why not, then, the Union Printers Home 
converted into a great sanatorium and rest cure, where our 
enervated members may find that surcease from toil and 
worriment that will instil into their systems energy and 
ambition, and add to their years of usefulness? ” 


Reject Socialism. 


Efforts to commit the convention or organization to a 
socialistic plank and to an expression in favor of the single 
tax were given short shrift, President Lynch taking occa- 
sion to mention a leading socialistic publication as not being 
as good as some capitalist publishers. The convention did, 
however, dip sufficiently deep into politics to denounce the 
so-called Root amendment to the Dillingham Immigration 
Bill, on the ground that it provides for the deportation of 
immigrants for criticizing the authorities, laws and cus- 
toms of the countries from which they came. 

The delegates indorsed the forthcoming national Print- 
ing, Publishing, Advertising and Allied Trades Exposition 
to be held at New York, April 19 to 26, 1913, by authorizing 
the officers to attend the show. 


New Plan to Taboo Scurrilous Campaigning. 


After each election of officers of the typographical union 
there is very general reprobation of the character of the 
campaign “ literature” circulated. Usually the opposition 
is said to father the matter which is labeled libelous, slan- 
derous, and so forth and so on. The feeling finds its way 
into conventions, which have been unable to frame prohibi- 
tive laws, because they have been unable to define the line 
of demarkation between decency and free speech. Previous 
conventions have expressed their disapproval of the prac- 
tice, but the flood of crimination and recrimination has 
broken out afresh at each succeeding campaign. This year 
a series of denunciatory preambles and advisory resolutions 
are to be submitted to the referendum. It is thought that 
campaign managers, letter-writers and pamphleteers will 
not care to run counter to the expressed wish and desire of 
the membership. The final resolve—a confession and a 
demand — is as follows: ‘“ We demand that all members of 
the International Union shall refrain from the abuses of 
free speech and free publication that have made of our 
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elections, both international and local, a reproach to the 
good name of our organization and a discredit to the trade- 
union movement.” 


Chicago Newspaper Strike Denounced. 

The Chicago newspaper strike was expected to be the 
thriller of the convention. The web pressmen became em- 
broiled in difficulty with the Chicago Hearst management. 
On the side of the men this soon involved stereotypers, 
wagon-drivers and newsboys; the other publishers lined up 
behind the Hearst management. A somewhat similar situa- 
tion developed in San Francisco. The compositors of both 
cities refused to join in the movement, the international 
officers declaring that they would endeavor to make good on 
the contracts, and the striking stereotypers were deprived 
of membership by their international organization. The 
committee to which the matter was referred indorsed the 
action of Chicago Typographical Union and the interna- 
tional officers, and said this strike “ could have been avoided 
by the exercise of patience and diplomacy, and should never 
have taken place. To permit such a strike to occur and 
then to involve other trade-unionists in the warfare and to 
propagate and support this warfare, bringing about indus- 
trial chaos and individual suffering, is, as our Chicago 
union justly termed it, a blunder worse than a crime.” 

The report of the committee was unanimously indorsed, 
but not without debate. President Freel had spoken on the 
subject previously, and President Lynch made the speech 
of the week defending himself and denouncing the men who 
had promoted and fostered this “ needless shame.” At the 
conclusion of his forceful remarks he was given an ovation 
lasting ten minutes. 


Long Service Not a Bar to Discharge. 


During the discussion of a case on appeal which involved 
the discharge of an old employee who was slowing up and 
failed to give satisfaction, President Lynch said: “A local 
union might for a time insist upon the employment of a 
member who had outlived his usefulness, but the council 
would not sustain the union in its attempt to force the 
employer to maintain a pension-list. A member, regardless 
of age, is subject to discharge for incompetency. If the 
council is reversed, this convention will go on record as say- 
ing to employers that a man who has worked in an office 
for a number of years must be retained regardless of his 
competency.” The council’s decision was not reversed, 
however. 

Favor Small Executive Council. 

At present the affairs of the typographical union are 
administered by the executive council, composed of three of 
the principal officers, all of whom reside at Indianapolis 
while members of the council. This small body with much 
power is the subject of criticism, and in some quarters is 
accused of being an extravagant appurtenance. A com- 
prehensive amendment to the laws included establishing 
an administrative body, composed of eighteen members, 
selected from designated divisions of the continent. It was 
defeated when it was shown the expense account to hold the 
number of meetings required would run between fifty and 
sixty thousand dollars a year. 

Following the recommendation of President Lynch, the 
officers were instructed to establish an employment bureau. 
The Indiana and New England State organizations have 
successfully maintained such an organization for some time. 

Medicine Hat got its name on the map again when the 
delegate from the Canadian weather factory protested 
against the face of the seal of the International Union. He 
wanted the American flag removed, but the convention 
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diplomatically kept the eagle’s feathers from becoming 
ruffled and calmed the angered beaver by ordering the offi- 


cers to secure a seal that more nearly represented the inter- , 


national character of the organization. 


Nashville Gets Convention — Beats Gotham. 


Little old New York went to inglorious defeat as a can- 
didate for the next convention, receiving 30 votes as against 
292 cast for Nashville, Tennessee. This must not be taken 
as an indication of deep-seated hostility to the eastern 
metropolis. Its defeat is probably due to the fact that New 
York union’s invitation included the statement that it had 
money to spend for business meetings, but not one cent for 
social sessions. 

Representatives of various unions asked the printers to 
support their labels, and a suffragette was allowed to make 
an appeal for “ the cause,” but a gentleman who wanted to 
talk for an hour on banking was refused the platform on 
the objection of a delegate from his State. 


The Social Side. 


As a host Cleveland Typographical Union has won a 
position of eminence in journeymen printerdom. Its com- 
mittees had a streak of originality which it exemplified in 
the organization of the Cave Men, a fun-seeking organiza- 
tion having three degrees, the first one of which — “ the 
turkey ” — was bestowed at Cleveland. The other degrees 
—of which deponent knoweth nothing — will be conferred 
at future conventions. 

The usual reception to the ladies and get-together for 
the men took place on Saturday. Sunday was an out-of- 
the-ordinary affair, in that Toledo and Detroit typograph- 
ical unions entertained at Cedar Point on Lake Erie. To 
reach the point involved a trip by steamer, which was 
enjoyable to all and a novelty to those from inland points. 

Monday afternoon was publishers’ day, when the local 
newspaper proprietors gave a two-hour trolley ride about 
Cleveland and wound up at the American League ball park, 
where the visitors saw the Naps wallop the Sox. 

Tuesday afternoon and night were spent at Luna Park, 
Cleveland’s noted amusement resort. In addition to the 
usual program at such places, a number of sporting events 
and a luncheon were provided by the committee. There 
was something of some kind doing every minute. 

Entertainments came to an end on Wednesday with a 
moonlight ride on Lake Erie, which gave many visitors an 
opportunity to taste a form of amusement that is popular 
in water-front cities. 

One of the theaters ran Joe Medill Patterson’s “ Fourth 
Estate ” during the week. 


Woman’s Auxiliary Exhilarated. 


Though comparatively few in number, the Woman’s 
Auxiliary ran a close second to the big organization in the 
newspaper-notice sweepstakes. 

First the papers gnnounced the arrival of Mrs. Charles 
McKee, of Indianapolis, and Mrs. Frank Long, of Cincin- 
nati, president and secretary, respectively, of the Interna- 
tional Auxiliary. The next note was to the effect that a 
“big fight ” would be made on seating a lady from Omaha. 
That affair does not seem to have reached the proportions— 
if it ever became a factor — that the enthusiastic reporter 
expected. 

On the day following the News had a two-line, double- 
column head, the first line under which read — 

“Zizzz! Bang!” 
which is meant to convey a “ general soda-water effect,” 
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and which the reporter averred best represented the sounds 
emanating from the hotel parlor where the meeting was 
being held. And it was not about the seating of a dele- 
gate, but the appointment of a stenographer. It appears 
the secretary engaged a young lady who had previously 
served in that position and who was to be paid $10 a day. 
A man was willing to work for $5 a day. It was not wholly 
a matter of price —of bargains in stenographers, as it 
were. There was some question of authority — which offi- 
cial was authorized to make the selections. The meanings 
of the words “ secure,” “ hire ” and “ appoint ” also engaged 
the attention of the debaters. Though one eastern lady 
spoke rather disdainfully of his looks, the man stenog- 
rapher got the job. One or two left the room, expressing 
various views and dispensing smiles or tears, as suited their 
respective temperaments. 

Mrs. Long, the secretary, protested against the auxil- 
iary’s action by leaving the hall and taking the books with 
her. It is said on good authority that the auxiliary had not 
recovered the books up to a late day in the week. Mrs. 
Long’s opponents showed their disposition by declaring her 
office vacant and electing Mrs. Lowther, of St. Louis, to the 
position. It was whispered there were some disputes about 
credentials, but to one who only saw the ladies as they 
appeared at entertainments or in hotel lobbies it seemed 
that on the whole a “ most enjoyable time was had ” during 
Cleveland week. 





ON THE CHICAGO RIVER. 
Drawn by S. J. Kennedy, Palette and Chisel Club. 


A KINEMATOGRAPHIC MEASURE OF LOVE. 


From a moving-picture-film catalogue: ‘ Eternal Love 


— lasts fifteen minutes.”— Exchange. 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
touch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
tirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
ences as they may id ient. Their applications will be 
reduced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
experience, a reference b tached and published in “‘ The Inland 
Printer.” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly those 
who command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
accorded the same privilege under the same terms. The “ get-together” 
movement has many phases. This is one which “ The Inland Printer” 
has originated as especially desirable for the good of the trade. 
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Expert Cost Accountant. 


(1841) Expert cost accountant of eleven years’ expe- 
rience in the printing business would like to connect with a 
house requiring the services of one who is thoroughly capa- 
ble of installing cost systems in the plants of printing and 
allied lines. He has also revised accounting systems. 
Within the past year has adapted a widely known cost 
system to the electrotyping business, making changes and 
additions to make it fit the conditions of that business. 
That system is now being used in Boston and New York. 
Salary, $60 per week. First-class references. 


Composing-room Foreman. 


(1342) Foreman thoroughly experienced in laying out 
book and job work desires a similar position with progress- 
ive firm. At present located with a job plant in the East, 
but feels hampered through the lack of competent help and 
good material. 


Pressman. 


(1348) Pressman, twenty-four years of age, with 
seven years’ experience on cylinder, platen and specially 
built machines, would like to make a change and connect 
with some firm where chance for advancement is good and 
where there is an opportunity to learn cost and estimating. 
Fair knowledge of cost, stock and color. Sober, reliable 
and a hard worker. 


Foreman or Superintendent for New York City. 


(1844) Man thirty-one years of age, with sixteen 
years’ experience in the printing trade, seeks foremanship 
or superintendency in New York city. Has been superin- 
tendent for the past five years, and three years prior to 
that was foreman in the same shop. Thoroughly practical 
and experienced in handling all kinds of publication, cata- 
logue, book and job work. First-class estimator, cost sys- 
tematizer, and has a good knowledge of purchasing papers 
and other supplies. Fully competent to handle help and 
get best results. Excellent references. 


Job-printing Plant for Sale. 


(1345) Well-selected job-printing plant for sale in an 
up-to-date western city of four thousand. Plant invoices 
about $1,000, everything practically new and in first-class 
condition. City has advanced public improvements, is a 
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division point on the Northern Pacific Railroad, and soon 
will have water transportation to the coast, making future 
prospects very good. Present owner wishes to devote entire 
time to poultry business. 
handle the proposition, with plenty of time on deferred 
payments. 


Position Open for Printing Salesman. 


(1346) A position is open in an enterprising south- 
western city of fifty thousand for a high-grade printing 
salesman. The company wants a man of character and 
ability who possesses a faculty of salesmanship as distin- 
guished from that of the order-taker. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for the man who can deliver the goods. 


Foreman and Compositor. 


(1347) <A position is open in one of the leading cities 
of Canada with a strictly up-to-date printing house for a 
foreman who can produce “ original ” work and who would 
appreciate an opportunity for advancement. Would also 
consider a good compositor in the same shop. Shop well 
equipped, and the company would gladly add whatever was 
necessary to meet requirements of the right man. First- 
class opportunities. 


Composing-room Foreman. 


(1348) Foreman of composing-room, at present em- 
ployed, desires change. Wants position in large or medium- 
sized plant where there is opportunity for advancement. 
Has ability to produce satisfactory results on all classes 
of work. Six years in present situation. Member of union; 
married; sober and reliable. 


Wants Charge of Plant and Working Interest. 


(1349) A young man of eighteen years’ experience in 
the printing business wishes to locate in some good lively 
city of not less than one hundred thousand, with a firm that 
would be willing to give a working interest in the plant — 
say, salary $30 a week, $25 cash and $5 stock up to $500 or 
$1,000. Can handle job, catalogue and stone work. Capable 
of taking charge of the mechanical end of any composing- 
room. Union; steady and reliable. Excellent references. 


Wants to Locate in Atlantic Coast State. 


(1350) Young man of nearly eight years’ experience 
in printing business, fast and accurate on advertisements 
and make-up, with fair knowledge of jobwork, desires to 
change on account of the lack of incentive for good work in 
office where now employed. Would like to locate in one of 
the Atlantic Coast States between New York city and 
Jacksonville, Florida, in some good live town of five thou- 
sand to twenty thousand, preferably in a well-equipped 
newspaper plant or job-office where up-to-date methods, 
including a cost system, are used. Capable of taking 
charge of small newspaper plant employing four or five 
printers and get results from mechanical departments. 


Opportunity for Compositor Seeking Partner. 


(1351) A good opportunity is open for a young com- 
positor with small capital to associate himself with a young 
pressman in establishing a commercial print-shop in the 
State of Washington. Good field; near Seattle and 
Tacoma. 

Machinist-operator Seeks Change. 
(1351%) Machinist-operator on No. 3 or 4 model is 


desirous of making change. Would like to correspond with 
firm contemplating installing No. 8 or 9 model in two or 





Six hundred dollars cash will - 
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Competent on advertisement or job 
Eighteen years in the printing 


three machine plant. 
machine composition. 
industry. 

All-around Country Printer and I. T. U. Student. 

(1352) All-around country printer and progressive 
student of the I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing 
would like to get a position in the composing-room of a 
good city job-shop. Eight years’ experience, and has also 
gained a knowledge in the study of the course to enable 
him to become a neat and fast workman. Twenty-six years 
of age; single; sober and reliable. At present employed, 
but seeks a place where there is a chance for advancement, 
with greater variety of work, as he wants to becomé a high- 
class printer. 


Opportunity for Linotype Machinist-operator 
and Compositor. 

(1353) A $3,500 shop in a live town of twenty thou- 
sand, doing $800 and better monthly on $90 weekly pay- 
roll, would like to interest linotype machinist-operator and 
compositor with some money to thus enlarge business. 
Business incorporated two years ago, doubled in past year 
and is property of live office man, stock man and solicitor 
and a pressman-compositor. Located in Kentucky. 


Wants to Buy Newspaper or Job Office. 
(1354) Inquiry has been made for information con- 
cerning county-seat weekly papers and job offices for sale. 
Correspondence invited. 


Cost Accountant Seeks Change. 

(1355) Change of position is desired by an experienced 
cost-accountant and price-maker office man, capable of 
managing. Nothing less than $2,500 a year will be con- 
sidered. 

Compositor Seeks Foremanship. 

(1356) Up-to-date compositor and executive must 
change position on account of wife’s health, and prefers 
Southwest or West. Capable of taking charge of any size 
shop. Sober, reliable and a hard worker. Would invest in 
first-class shop, but doesn’t want to hear from “ has been ” 
propositions. Union. 


Newspaper Man Would Return to Virginia. 

(1357) First-class all-around printer, capable of 
taking charge of weekly paper and job shop, would like to 
secure a situation on an eight-page daily or modern, well- 
equipped country weekly, preferably in Virginia or near-by 
State. Would like foremanship. Thirty-six years of age; 
union; sober and steady. Wages not less than $21 a week. 


Bookbinder of Wide Experience. 
(1358) Al bookbinder with years of experience in all 
classes of binding, ruling, blank-book work, is open for a 
position. 


Whole or Half Interest in Printing Plant for Sale. 


(1359) A goodopportunity to purchase the whole or 
half interest in an up-to-date printing house in the South- 
west is offered. The present owner wishes to be free from 
work and responsibility for a time. Has made good money, 
and there is a good opportunity to build up a greater busi- 


ness. Party would be glad to furnish full particulars. 
Practical All-around Printer. 
(1360) Practical all-around printer of twenty years’ 


experience would like a position in a good, reliable printing 
house, either as compositor, foreman of composing-room or, 
if shop is not too large, would take entire charge of mechan- 
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ical end where an interest in the business could be secured. 
Prefer the West or Northwest. Will consider nothing 
under $25 a week. Good compositor and platen pressman, 
stock man, proofreader, estimator, and can do small bind- 
ery work. Also familiar with cost finding. Union; mar- 
ried; sober. 

Foreman or Manager of Weekly or Small Daily. 

(1861) All-around printer, thirty-three years of age, 
formerly foreman and manager for a number of years, 
doing the buying and estimating, would like to connect with 
a good country paper as foreman or manager — either a 
good weekly or small daily where he would have a future. 
Would be willing to start on a salary of about $20. 


Proofreader Who Also Can Prepare Copy. 

(1362) Printer of long experience on newspapers and 
in job offices desires position as proofreader or work in 
preparing copy for compositors. Forty years old. Strictly 
sober and reliable. 


First-class Pressman and All-around Printer. 


(1864) On account of the illness of his wife an Al 
cylinder and platen pressman, who is also able to do prac- 
tically everything in a composing-room (good stoneman) 
is required to make change of location. Can tear down and 
erect presses if necessary. Good on vignette and process 
work. Competent to lock up any kind of form. Now 
receiving $30 in a western city. Willing to go elsewhere 
in the West for $27. Union, but will accept work in an 
open shop in unorganized town. References if required; 
would prefer, however, to go on job and let ability prove 
his worth. 

Fine Field for Poster House. 


(1365) In a large eastern city of over one hundred 
thousand population a splendid opportunity is open for the 
establishment of a high-class poster-printing house. Only 
one other shop, which does an inferior grade of work. 
There are five theaters and two others in course of con- 
struction, with three pleasure parks using poster adver- 
tising. Located near other large cities. Good chance for 
up-to-date man to make profits on small outlay. 


Wants to Buy or Edit Newspaper in Southern California. 

(1366) Live middle western newspaper man with both 
city and country experience is compelled to seek milder 
climate on account of wife’s health, and would like to pur- 
chase or take editorial charge of country weekly or small 
daily newspaper in southern California. Ambitious, capa- 
ble and reliable. Has been editorial writer on metropolitan 
newspapers. 





A PARDONABLE QUERY. 


I can pronounce most any name, 
Read French and German, too, 
But when one sees such names as these: 


SOREDN TEABURLOWERS oo o6.5:55550/5 sone op wccccves 1237 N. Ninth 
DEMME CE BAOG 5: 6:010 05:6:8. crsiharoe recess sincece 1237 N. Ninth 
WRTATRG SMUG. 5 5:55. sus a's se abo sige icrs Soeieo la he eviblere 1688 Clark 
BR IIE is onder naenesGashwceseoasoy 101 S. Twentieth 


Now, what’s a chap to do? 
— St. Louis Times. 





“THAT AIN’T NO PATCH.” 


The ladies stopped the little boy whose legs were briar-scratched 

And marveled at the funny way his little pants were patched. 

““Why did they patch with white?” they asked, “and not use brown 
instead? ’’. 

The small boy scowled and touched the spot. 
he said.— Dallas News. 


“That ain’t no patch,” 
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This department is designed to furnish information, when available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within the scope of the various 
technical departments of this magazine. The publication of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 
All requests for information d ding a 1 reply by mail should be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 





Lithograph Posters for Stock Show. 


(1279) “ Will you kindly inform me where I can get 
lithograph posters for horse shows, poultry shows, etc.? ” 
Answer.—A number of the larger lithograph houses 
supply stock lithos. We have asked the Hayes Lithograph- 
ing Company, of Chicago, to send you full information as 
to its stock posters. 
Typefoundries. 

(1276) “TI have the addresses of the American, Barn- 
hart Brothers & Spindler and the Inland typefoundries. 
Are there any others? If so, kindly forward addresses.” 

Answer.—Keystone Type Foundry, Philadelphia; West- 
ern Type Foundry, 618 Sherman street, Chicago; H. C. 
Hansen Type Foundry, Boston and New York. 


Art Journals. 

(1290) “ Would be pleased to learn where I could get 
one of Chicago’s best art journals and price of same for 
six months’ or one year’s subscription.” 

Answer.— The only journals published in Chicago 
devoted to art and the art trades are the Fine Arts Journal 
($3 a year), 163 West Washington street, and Picture and 
Art Trade ($1 a year), 628 Monadnock building. 


Local Scenes on Envelopes. 


(1281) “Can you furnish us the names and addresses 
of firms that make a specialty of printing local scenes on 
the front of envelopes and descriptive matter of the locality 
on the back? We know there are firms who make a spe- 
cialty of furnishing these to printers in quantities, and 
any assistance you can render in locating them will be 
greatly appreciated.” 

Answer.— The Sewell-Clapp Manufacturing Company, 
23 North Desplaines street, is the only firm, so far as we 
can learn, that does that sort of work in this locality. Pos- 
sibly the Commercial Envelope Box Company, Bingham- 
ton, New York, also does this work. 


Hard-rubber Plates. 

(1285) “In your last issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
in answer to Question 1246 (under the heading ‘ Press- 
room ’), you mention that you can give particulars regard- 
ing the makers of hard-rubber plates for printing on 
metal. We use a great many hard-rubber plates, but are 
not getting the kind of service we would like. We would 
thank you to give us the names and addresses of as many 
concerns as possible who can make these hard-rubber plates 
for us. If we can get in touch with the right party, we are 
in position to give him about $1,500 to $2,000 worth of work 
a year.” 

Answer.— The only firm we know of that makes rubber 
suitable for your line is the Louis Melind Company, 103 
South Fifth avenue, Chicago. This concern makes special 


hard vulcanized rubber plates that can be used for metal- 
plate printing or other purposes. We believe it has an 
exclusive line. 

Pressboard. 


(1278) “ Would you please give me some idea as to 
the kind of pressboard used for making pressboard cuts or 
tint-blocks, and also where to secure same? ” 

Answer.— Pressboard may be secured in various thick- 
nesses. For tint-blocks a medium weight will answer. You 
can buy it in sheets for 15 to 30 cents, according to weight 
and dimensions. It is carried by printers’ supply houses 
and dealers in bookbinders’ materials. 


Paper Bags, Roll Paper, Etc. 

(1288) “Can you give me the address of some large 
manufacturer of merchants’ supplies — paper bags, roll 
paper, etc.— in the middle West? ” 

Answer.— The following are leaders in this line: Con- 
tinental Paper Bag Company, 307 Commercial Club build- 
ing, Indianapolis; Chicago-Detroit Bag Company, Mar- 
quette building, Chicago; Samuel Cupples Woodenware 
Company, Chicago; Hollis & Duncan, 10 Market street, 
Chicago; Thomas Phillips Company, Akron, Ohio; Taren- 
tum Paper Mills, 411 Fifth avenue, Chicago; Adams Bag 
Company, Chagrin Falls, Ohio; Chatfield & Woods Com- 
pany, Central avenue and Fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Advance Bag Company, Middletown, Ohio. 


Gummed Stickers. 


(1275) “Kindly inform us where we can purchase 
gummed stickers like the enclosed.” 

Answer.— Your paper dealer should be able to supply 
you with the kind of gummed paper enclosed in your letter, 
and it is an easy matter to slit it on a press. Lock up brass 
rule spaced off with a pica slug between each pair of rules. 
Remove the rollers from the press. Make a hard tympan 
of manila and use a pressboard or a piece of sheet brass 
under the top sheet. Stretch a piece of twine across 
between the grippers at the top and bottom and stretch 
rubber bands between the pieces of twine. These bands 
will insure that the slit paper will not adhere to the rule. 
You should be able to do this work nicely on one of your 
presses. 


Small Presses for Printing Cards. 


(1280) ‘“ Would esteem it a favor if you would for- 
ward me the addresses of manufacturers of small presses 
for printing business cards.” 

Answer.—Automatic presses especially adapted to 
printing cards are made by the Automatic Printing Press 
Company, 216 South Jefferson street, Chicago, and the 
Buffum Tool Company, Louisiana, Missouri. The follow- 
ing are makers of presses for hand feed: The Kelsey 
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Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut; Sigwald Manu- 
facturing Company, 189 West Madison street, Chicago; 
Chandler & Price Company, Cleveland; Golding Manufac- 
turing Company, Franklin, Massachusetts. 


How to Learn Proofreading. 


(1289) “ Having been referred to your institution as 
being a place where proofreading is taught, I write to get 
terms. Am desirous of taking a short time in perfecting 
myself as a proofreader. Have had some experience. I am 
a stenographer of first-class ability.” 

Answer.— THE INLAND PRINTER does not teach proof- 
reading except through the general information given in 
its Proofroom department and special articles treating the 
subject, and we do not believe that proofreading is taught 
by any institution in the country. The best way to get a 
knowledge of proofreading is to secure a position as copy- 
holder in some printing-office. If you do not find this pos- 
sible, we would advise that you secure some of the books on 
proofreading and punctuation listed in our catalogue. By 
close study of these and general reading, not forgetting to 
keep yourself well posted on world events, as well as 
domestic affairs, you may be able to get started as a regular 
reader. 

Ballot Printing. 


F. A. Jones, of New York, answering an inquiry which 
appeared in the April number of THE INLAND PRINTER 
(1146), on the problem of printing lengthy ballots, says: 
“Why not take roll paper cut up in lengths of ten feet, 


ure that engravers use ordinarily is twenty-five pounds, 
yet some heavy colors require thirty to thirty-five pounds 
to give proper distribution. 


High-grade Gummed Paper. 


(1277) “Can you advise me as to where I can get a 
high-grade gummed paper, extremely heavy gum on it, that 
will stick to felt hats? Any information you can give me 
will be greatly appreciated.” 

Answer.—The Ideal Coated Paper Company, Brookfield, 
Massachusetts, and Samuel Jones & Co., Waverly Park, 
New Jersey, are manufacturers of all kinds of high-grade 
gummed papers. These papers are carried in stock by the 
larger paper houses. 


Transparent Paper. 


(1283) “I am enclosing a piece of transparent paper 
and ask how ordinary tissue or onion-skin can be made like 
this. What solution can it be coated with? Possibly you 
have some receipt. I would thank you for this informa- 
tion.” 

Answer.— The paper enclosed in your letter is rendered 
transparent in various ways. We might say that its ulti- 
mate use determines the method, as the cost of the product 
depends on its treatment. In some lines of business a 
grease-proof paper is desired, and to meet this require- 
ment the paper is parchmentized. Other lines of trade 
require paper having different characteristics, conse- 
quently you meet with paper that is transparent because it 
is parchmentized, or paraffined, or it may be oiled. The 














‘ DIAGRAM OF FOLDED SHEETS FOR BALLOT PRINTING. 


then print folded as shown in diagram; then turn back 
lower part and print “ B,” then print “ C,” cutting them up 
after printing? ” 

Box-top Lithos. 


(1292) ‘“ Would you kindly let us have names of any 
United States dealers in box-top lithos? ” 

Answer.— Carqueville Lithographing Company, Chi- 
cago; E. Wallace Craig, Incorporated, 396 Broadway, New 
York city; Augur, Swyers & Machold, 108 Fulton street, 
New York city; C. H. Forsman Company, 370 Gerard ave- 
nue, New York. 

Electrotype Music Plates. 


(1286) “Can you advise us the name and address of 
any one who can make electrotype music plates from manu- 
script music? ” 

Answer.— The manuscript may be sent to any of the 
following Chicago music printers, who will make the elec- 
tros for you: Anderson Brothers, 374 Monroe street; F.C. 
Meredith, 422 South Dearborn street; H. S. Talbot & Co., 
105 South Dearborn street. We have asked the above firms 
to send you particulars. 


Air Brushes for Working up of Photos. 


(1291) “Can you advise me what make of air brush 
for working up photographs is used by your first-class 
engravers, and at what pressure they work, also the special 
make of ink used for this work? ” 

Answer.— Thayer & Chandler and the Paasch Air 
Brush Company, both of Chicago, manufacture air brushes 
especially adapted to this work. Any water-color or 
opaque medium may be used in these brushes. The press- 


parchmentizing of paper is brought about by passing a con- 
tinuous sheet of pure cellulose paper through a bath of 
sulphuric acid of 1.71 specific gravity. This is done at a 
rate of speed that will insure a proper period of immersion. 
The sheet passes through tubs of clear water until the acid 
is washed out and then through water that carries ammo- 
nia to neutralize the remaining traces of acid. The sheet 
is led through rolls that squeeze out the excess of moisture, 
and finally over drying cylinders. The paper must be kept 
stretched as it dries, to prevent cockling. This is the vege- 
table parchment paper of commerce. The semitransparent 
paper used in wrapping of bakery goods and other food 
products is usually paraffined. This is done by passing 
sheets through hot paraffin and then through hot rolls cov- 
ered with felt that absorbs the excess paraffin. Finally, 
when the sheets are cooled, they are rolled or are cut to 
dimensions. This paper is easily recognized. Greased 
paper is produced by immersing in hot oils, either mineral, 
animal or vegetable. We find from experiments that 
castor-oil gives the greatest transparency to a given grade 
of thin paper. 


Lithographic Cut-outs. 


(1284) “We would consider it a favor if you would 
furnish us with some names of firms manufacturing litho- 
graphic cut-outs.” 

Answer.— The Ketterlinus Lithographing & Manufac- 
turing Company, of Philadelphia, and the Forbes Litho- 
graphing & Manufacturing Company, of Boston, are manu- 
facturers of this line of goods. There is a line of cut-outs 
that is imported from Germany, but we do not know the 
name of the importer. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items for this 
department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Big Cincinnati Concerns to Merge. 

The United States Printing Company and the United 
States Lithograph Company are to be merged under a 
corporate name to be styled the United States Printing & 
Lithograph Company. The capital stock is $3,500,000. 


Master Printers’ Association for Trenton. 
Employing printers of Trenton, New Jersey, met on 
July 24, and formed a permanent organization to be known 
as the Trenton Master Printers’ Association. John F. 
Hazlett was elected president, Edgar L. Beers, secretary, 
and John S. Phillips, treasurer. 


New Printing Building for Chicago. 

Wells & Co., successors to Binner-Wells & Co., have pur- 
chased a lot 200 by 150 feet at the southeast corner of 
Dearborn and Twenty-fifth streets, Chicago, on which they 
will erect a modern printing and engraving building. The 
purchase price of the site was $90,000. 


Schools for Bookbinding. 

The executive council of the International Bookbinders’ 
Union has selected an industrial commission from the 
membership to work out a definite plan for establishing 
bookbinding schools for apprentices or for correspondence 
work in Boston, New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, 
New Orleans and either San Francisco or Seattle. 


H. W. Flagg Becomes Benedict. 

Henry W. Flagg, well known to printers as the assist- 
ant secretary of the United Typothete of America, was 
united in marriage on July 15 to Miss Vera Lindsey, of 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. A silver service of nineteen 
pieces was presented to the couple by the Denver Typoth- 
etz as a token of esteem for Mr. Flagg and his bride. 


Charles Seybold Married. 


While on a European trip in July, Charles Seybold, 
president of the Seybold Machinery Company, manufac- 
turers of paper-cutting machines, Dayton, Ohio, was 
united in marriage to Miss Anne Parsons, a Dayton girl. 
The ceremony was performed in London, England. Mr. 
Seybold returned to America highly gratified with the pos- 
sibilities of increasing the sale of his company’s products 
in European countries. 


Printers’ Baseball Tournament. 


As we close our forms for this issue, the fifth annual 
tournament of the Union Printers’ National Baseball 
League is being held at Boston. The Chicago team holds 
the championship, having been the victor at St. Louis last 
year, and the members of the club left for the Hub with 
confidence that they would hold the title for another year 
at least. The contests are taking place on the grounds of 
the Boston National League Club. 


Youngest Printer Has Stick Made to Order. 

Andrew Leon Hamrick, aged six years, son of S. L. 
Hamrick, editor and publisher of the Tuttle (Okla.) Times, 
is declared by his father to be the youngest printer in the 
United States. Editor Hamrick recently ordered a stick 
1% inches in size, so that the young Franklinite might 
perform his work with greater dexterity. Andrew Leon is 
in the third grade of the public school and is proficient as 
a typewriter in addition to his accomplishments as a 
printer. 


Record Is Made in Printing Envelopes. 

A new industry has sprung up in Omaha. It is the 
manufacture of an envelope-printing press, which was 
invented by M. P. McKenna, of Dubuque, Iowa. The 
Burkley Envelope Company, of Omaha, has purchased the 
right to manufacture and sell these presses. The first 
order for the presses is now being executed in the East, 
after which it is proposed to manufacture them in Omaha. 
Last week the Burkley Envelope Company printed for the 
United States National bank two hundred thousand envel- 
opes in six and one-fourth hours on one of these new 
presses, which is considered a world’s record.—Omaha Bee. 


Editor Nominated for Congress. 


J. L. Brady, editor of the Journal-World, of Lawrence, 
Kansas, secured the Republican nomination for Congress 
at the recent Kansas primaries. Mr. Brady is the first 
man born in the district to be a candidate for Congress. 
He went to Lawrence more than twenty years ago and 
together with his partner, W. C. Simons, started the Law- 
rence World. Seven years ago he sold his interest in the 
World to Mr. Simons, and bought the Lawrence Journal. 
The Journal building was destroyed by fire in February, 
1911, following which the Journal and World were con- 
solidated, Mr. Brady being the editor of the consolidated 
paper. 

Printers as Song-writers. 

Andrew Niel and Edwin Niel, St. Louis printers, have 
written two songs — Andrew contributing the words and 
Edwin the music — which are said to have real merit. The 
songs are entitled “ Come Fly with Me in My Aeroplane” 
and “Smiling, Smiling, Almost All the Time.” The St. 
Louis Star, commenting on the work of the authors, says 
the only difficulty encountered by the printer song-writers 
was in the last two lines of the chorus in one of the songs. 
The exigencies of versification demanded the sacrifice of 
rhyme or reason, and the authors fixed upon the following 


version: 
She is the girl my heart longs for — 
I'll have no other to give me joy. 


The Star states that the brothers decided that it would not 
do to make the last line read, “ I’ll have no other to give me 
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war,” even though it would perfect the rhyme. While there 
might be as much truth as poetry in this version, it would 
have been fatal to the delicate sentiment that ran through 
the balance of the song, and therefore “ joy ” was adopted. 
Possibly some fellow printer could offer a suggestion in 
this difficulty. 


Big Hartford Company Changes Name. 

Papers were filed recently with the Secretary of State 
for the incorporation of the Mugford Printing & Engra- 
ving Company, of Hartford, Connecticut. It is the inten- 
tion of this company to erect a building of its own. The 
incorporators are: A. Mugford, Frank A. Morley, J. W. 
Rockwell, E. S. Mugford and Lemuel J. Coburn. The con- 
cern is capitalized at $200,000. It absorbs the business of 
the old and well-known firm of A. Mugford, Incorporated, 
and will occupy a handsome new plant on the west side of 
the city. The accompanying illustration gives a good idea 
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are as follows: President, C. W. Thomas; vice-president, 
Emil Dengel; secretary, O. H. Miekel. Board of direc- 
tors —C. W. Thomas, S. T. Sawyer, Ollie B. Mockel, E. L. 
Bangs and Emil A. Dengel. 


Approves Compromise on Power Presses. 

Approval of the compromise measure affecting the use 
of power presses in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
contained in the amendment to the sundry civil bill before 
Congress was given in a resolution adopted by the Inter- 
national Steel and Copper Plate Printers’ Union of North 
America at its recent convention in Washington. The 
amendment, recognizing the need of greater volume of 
production in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
authorizes the bureau to apply power presses to the print- 
ing of the backs of treasury notes, to the extent of one-fifth 
of the product of the first year of installation, increasing 
in like proportion annually, until, at the end of five years, 




















NEW HOME OF THE MUGFORD PRINTING & ENGRAVING COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


of what the proposed new building will look like. It will be 
located on the tract of land between Hamilton and Park 
streets, south of Pope Park and adjacent to the rubber 
works and the Hart Manufacturing Company’s plant. The 
building will be one-story, 60 by 175 feet, with a mezzanine 
gallery; the total area having about twelve thousand square 
feet. 

About twenty-eight years ago A. Mugford, head of this 
company, arrived in Hartford, with his tools in his pocket. 
He bought a desk and went to work as an engraver. 
To-day he employs one hundred hands, and his firm has a 
national reputation. 


Organize Printing Trades Club at San Francisco. 

The Allied Printing Trades Club of San Francisco 
signalized its formal organization by the opening of club- 
rooms on July 30, at 46 Geary street. The club is a social 
organization and numbers about two hundred members, 
all of whom are stockholders. Articles of incorporation 
were filed by the organization in June. Membership is 
confined to men connected with the allied printing trades, 
and will be operated on a cooperative basis. The officers 


all backs of treasury notes shall be so produced by power 
presses. Faces of notes, now protected by existing law 
from printing by power presses, are maintained in that 
status. 


Mechanical Type Distributor. 

According to the New York Telegram a Gotham printer 
has invented an apparatus for separating type into differ- 
ent classes for distribution. It works by hand, but is 
largely automatic, and is a vast improvement over the old 
method of separating type entirely by hand. The type- 
holder is set with one end opening into a vertical line- 
holder that has two channels with spouts at the bottom of 
each. One line of type is pushed into the carrier and drops 
down through the chute into its proper place. If the next 
line is of different class type it can be pushed into the other 
channel and reach its own kind. Nor is it necessary to 
separate the type a line at a time. There is also a recipro- 
cating single-type pusher, by means of which one piece of 
type can be shoved into the sorting mechanism. After the 
carrier has deposited one load into whatever place it is to 
go it returns automatically for another load, and all the 
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printer has to do is to see that the type is pushed into the 
right part of the mechanism. 


A Young Foreman— Carl T. Rauch. 

To be promoted to a foremanship at the age of eighteen 
is a rare achievement, but such is the good fortune of Carl 
T. Rauch, foreman of the V. L. R. Simmons Printing Com- 
pany, that hustling little seven-man shop in Cadillac, 
Michigan. 

“ Bud,” as Rauch is familiarly called, has had rather 
an up-hill climb. Since twelve years of age he has been 


A DEFINITE AIM. 


Carl T. Rauch, a foreman at the age of eighteen. 


the sole support of his mother, two younger brothers and a 
younger sister. Perhaps, however, this responsibility has 
been his incentive to work harder, study more faithfully, 
and improve those moments that are usually wasted. 

“Bud” is a progressive. His motto is “ Quantities of 
Quality.” He is temperate, prompt, accurate, and a firm 
believer in cost systems and modern methods. It is with 
pardonable pride THE INLAND PRINTER tells this little 
story, for “Bud” is one of its warmest friends and 
admirers. 

Chicago Printers Play Golf. 

The Second Annual Golf Tournament of Chicago Print- 
ers was held at the Hinsdale Golf Club on Thursday, 
August 15. Seventy-five players, representing nearly as 
many establishments, participated. 

The committee in charge was composed of William A. 
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Grant (chairman), Dana Slade, Herbert Templeton, George 
M. Hill and D. W. Champlin. 

The day was most beautiful, and the course in excellent 
condition. Eighteen holes were played both in the morning 
and afternoon, and there were twenty prizes offered for the 
best scores and on special holes. The winners are: 


Best 9 holes of day, gross, A. C. McFarland. 

Second best 9 holes of day, gross, D. Campbell. 

Best 9 holes of day, net, F. Bersback. 

Second best 9 holes of day, net, H. T. DeBrower. 

Best 18 holes, morning, gross, H. T. Smith. 

Second best 18 holes, morning, gross, J. M. Tuttle. 

Best 18 holes, morning, net, F. G. Campbell. 

Second best 18 holes, morning, net, William Campbell. 

Best 18 holes, afternoon, gross, M. A. Donahue, Jr. 

Second best 18 holes, afternoon, gross, G. D. Jones. 

Best 18 holes, afternoon, net, W. A. Grant. 

Second best 18 holes, afternoon, net, D. J. Malloy. 

Best total of holes 1-9-18, in one round, Robert O. Law. 
Second best total of holes 1-9-18, in one round, Dr. T. M. Hardie. 
Best total of holes 4 and 14, in one round, C. W. Sherman. 
Worst total of holes 4 and 14, in one round, B. D. Stevens. 
Freak hole, J. B. Seaman. 

Player putting most balls in the pond during day, E. Mulligan. 
Nearly the worst score, 18 holes, E. D. Moeng. 

The very worst score, 18 holes, F. R. Warren. 


Next year it is planned not only to have luncheon but a 
special dinner in the evening, at which a number of the 
printers not playing golf will be invited to partake of this 
form of Country Club entertainment. 


William F. Dunn. 

William F. Dunn, familiarly known as “ Bill ” Dunn to 
almost every printer in Washington, D. C., and to a large 
number of fellow craftsmen in all parts of the United 
States, died on July 15 at his residence in the national 
capital. Mr. Dunn was head proofreader of the Herald, 
and had been connected with that paper ever since it was 
founded. He was a prominent member of the local typo- 
graphical union, representing the organization at the Buf- 
falo convention of the International body. Mr. Dunn is 
survived by a son and daughter — William and Mary 
Dunn. 

Enterprise in Osage City. 

H. C. Sticher, who publishes the Free Press-Public 
Opinion in Osage City, Kansas, recently improved his 
equipment by the addition of a linotype. Since going to 
Osage City, five months ago, Mr. Sticher purchased the 
two leading newspapers of the county, consolidated them 
with a circulation of 3,550, and is now issuing a triweekly 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday. All the machinery in 
the office is equipped to run with electrical power. The 
newspaper plant is located in one of the best business 
rooms in the town, and would be a credit to a city of ten 
thousand. 





DOIN’S OF THE DAVIS BALL TEAM, DENVER. 

While Madison was making ready and picking out the 
leaders, Hayes picked up a stick and with a slug centered 
it out right. Rosenberg was delivering the goods. Slater 
made a good impression on the crowd by fast running. 
McAtee got sore because we couldn’t do any scoring on 
account of the bunch breaking the rules. Thomson said it 
would be hard to trim ’em. Blake picked up a stick and 
spaced out a line too short. Davis only went out twice in 
the afternoon, and when Brown came home he tied up the 
scoring.— Irven S. McAtee. 





“THE scientific name for water, you know, Johnny,” 
said Mrs. Lapsling, “ is ‘ aqua Peoria,’ though why they call 
it that I’m sure I can’t imagine.” — Exchange. 
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KEYSTONE’S INSTALLATION SERVICE BY 
EFFICIENCY EXPERTS. 


The great development of the printing industry in 
recent years has created a demand for a new service from 
the typefoundry. This service is a service of experts who 
select, plan, deliver and install ready for use the type, 
material, furniture and machinery as required for com- 
plete printing plants, large or small. It is a service that 
takes all responsibility, worry and trouble from the pur- 
chaser and guarantees the highest possible efficiency. 

There is as much need for the expert’s services in select- 
ing and purchasing material, furnishings and machinery 
as there is in the scientific arrangement of the plant and 
the lowering of cost of production. Knowledge of costs 
and profits calls for modern equipment; modern equipment 
calls for the latest in type, material, furnishings and 
machinery, and their scientific installation by printing- 
plant efficiency experts. 

Keystone Type Foundry has recognized this demand 
and is now meeting it. With its corps of experts in type- 
foundry supplies, steel equipment and machinery for the 
printer, no problem is too great or too difficult for it to 
handle successfully. In equipping a newspaper, job office, 
or the two combined, these experts make an intelligent and 
careful analysis of the actual requirements of a plant, and 
furnish the real necessities for handling the work at a 
minimum cost. In fact, a substantial saving in the pur- 
chase price of the plant, economy of floor-space and cost 
of turning out printed matter is the essence of Keystone’s 
proposition, and such gains must be shown in advance or 
they do not expect an order. This service of the Keystone 
revolutionizes the old order of things, and not only takes 
all worry from the purchaser, but relieves him of the 
responsibility for efficiency. 





GUESTS OF THE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE 
COMPANY. 

This year’s meeting of the New York Press Association 
was held at Garden City, Long Island, July 10, 11, 12 and 
13. On Friday afternoon, July 12, in response to an 
invitation extended by the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, a party of the editors in attendance paid a visit to 
its factory, at Park avenue and Ryerson street, Brooklyn, 
where they were given an opportunity to see the linotype 
in the making. 

E. L. Roberts, the New York State representative of the 
company, brought the visitors from Garden City in a large 
automobile, especially engaged for the occasion, thus giving 
the editors and their ladies an enjoyable ride across Long 
Island. Unfortunately the party did not arrive at the fac- 
tory until rather late in the afternoon, so that it was 
impossible to devote more than a cursory glance to the 


ts of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, machinery and products recently 


ts published hereunder rests with the advertiser solely. 





many interesting operations in process in the thirty-odd 
departments of the immense works, before they closed for 
the day. Enough was shown, however, to convince every 
one of them that the building of a linotype is more of an 
undertaking than they had supposed. j 
Brief stops were made at the most important points, 
such as the matrix department, where the sixty operations 
through which each matrix must pass were demonstrated; 











Members of the New York Press Association Visiting the Plant of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 


the assembling department, where a large number of Quick 
Change Model 8 and 9 three and four magazine linotypes 
were in process of erection; the inspection department, etc. 
One of the principal centers of interest was the “ museum,” 
where they were shown “ the remains of millions of dollars’ 
worth of blasted hopes,’ as one of the visitors aptly 
remarked. 

At the completion of the tour of inspection light refresh- 
ments were served in the superintendent’s offices, and 
appropriate souvenirs distributed. All expressed them- 
selves as highly pleased with what they had seen, and con- 
sidered the afternoon well spent. The Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company was gratified with the interest displayed on 
the part of its guests, and hopes to have the opportunity to 
extend similar courtesies to other visiting delegations in 
the future. 

Among the visitors were: Edgar L. Adams, Marathon 
Independent; C. H. Grose, Ballston Spa Journal; H. B. 
Sykes, Clinton Courier; L. William Hones, Roscoe Review; 
William J. Kline, Amsterdam Recorder; C. I. Burch, Ear!- 
ville Standard; E. A. Higgins, Elmira Advertiser; Lemuel 
B. Green, Patchogue Argus; James H. Potts, Troy Times; 
Paul Nichols, Walton Reporter; J. R. Manning, Marathon; 
Robert L. Forbes, New Rochelle Paragraph; Miss Helen I. 
Parker, Gouverneur Free Press. 
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MOHR AUTOMATIC LINO-SLUG SAW. 


Every invention worth more than a hill of beans comes 
because it is needed. 

The Mohr Automatic Lino-Slug Saw was the response 
to a more visible need than the telephone. 

In the case of the inventor of the Mohr Automatic Lino- 
Slug Saw, the need was right before his eyes and right 
beneath his hands every working day. The need was 
keenly felt and periodically discussed in the catalogue 
department of Butler Brothers, the great mail-order whole- 
salers, in whose composing-room the inventor of the Mohr 
Automatic Lino-Slug Saw was employed. This corporation 
issues more catalogues than any other wholesale distribu- 


Mohr Automatic Lino-slug Saw. 


A— Bracket which supports Motor ““B’”’ and Double Ball-bearing 


Bracket ‘‘ D.” 
C — Switch for starting and stopping motor. 
E — Fly-wheel on Shaft “ F,’’ which is grooved so as to allow the 


raising and lowering of saw, which is rigidly fixed at lower end of shaft, 


and enclosed in Saw Case “ G.’ 

H — Chute which carries away the waste end of slug and chips from 
saw. 

M — Gage Indicator on which is supported the Line Stop “K.” The 
Bastard Measure Bracket “L” is attached to Saw Case “G,” which 
automatically travels with it and indicates length of slug to be cut. 

N — Point and Half-point Gage Dial, which raises and lowers saw 
and indicates the pica fractions at which slug is to be cut. 


tors. Therefore, its printing costs are no bagatelle. With 
a catalogue output of such magnitude, it might be supposed 
that a battery of linotypes would have cut the cost of the 


company’s printed matter. But it didn’t. 
Something seemed to tell Mohr that if the linotype could 
heat the compositor nine times out of ten, there was no 
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reason why something could not be devised to beat him the 
tenth time. 

He readily grasped the factor that made the difference. 
He saw that it was a personal one. Too much time was 
consumed in the handling of type and cuts. Whenever the 
linotype operator was given copy with which cuts were to 
be used he had to take the galley of cuts, measure each one 
and subtract its width from the column width. When 
quarter and eighth measures are used this hand measuring 
requires much time and care. The next step taken was to 
put the cuts back on the galley, and the place where they 
were to appear blanked out. When sixty or seventy-five 
cuts are to go in a single page, the time loss is a very big 
item. 

But this is not all. After the type was set the galley of 
lino-slugs and the galley of cuts were given to a second 
man to have the blanks sawed off and the cuts dropped into 
place. From this man it was passed to a third who had to 
lift it piecemeal into a stick to justify the cuts, and then 
lift it back again on the galley before proof could be taken. 
In case of corrections the same performance practically 
had to be repeated. 

All these things the inventor saw, and he realized per- 
fectly that every time a cut was remeasured, rehandled 
and passed on to another man, the chances for mistakes 
and for time losses multiplied. He saw that what his 
superintendent said was true and that on intricate cata- 
logue work hand composition was the cheaper because of 
the extra expense involved in the “ run-around” required 
for the output of the linotype. 

Mohr believed, however, that something could be done to 
restore such catalogue work to the linotype, and he set 
about to find it. That he succeeded is proved by the exist- 
ence of the Mohr Automatic Lino-slug Saw. 

It automatically delivers the slugs cut to any desired 
point or “bastard” measure, allowing the operator to 
insert cuts directly into the galley, so that the latter can 
go straight to the make-up man, without the rehandling 
necessary under ordinary conditions. 

Its operation is easily explained. When the operator 
gets his copy and galley of cuts, he simply places the first 
cut to be measured on a bracket conveniently located before 
him and raises it until cut touches the stop; this opera- 
tion automatically sets the saw to cut off the blanks, and 
an indicator also automatically shows what measure the 
type should be set. When enough lines are set to take the 
cut the latter is dropped into place, and when the whole 
galley is filled it is ready for proof and the make-up man. 

The device is attached to the linotype without the drill- 
ing of a single additional hole, and once anchored to the 
linotype interferes not in the slightest degree with any of 
the latter’s parts or in its usual way of operation. 

Its weight is about twenty pounds and can be attached 
ready for use in less than an hour. 

When working with it, the Mohr Automatic Lino-slug 
Saw can be thrown in or out of action instantly. 

This new invention is designed to be used on any model 
linotype. 

For further particulars and price address Mohr Manu- 
facturing Company, 29 North Dearborn street, Chicago. 





DANISH BOND PAPER. 


A striking little folder is being sent out by the B. D. 
Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Massachusetts, carry- 
ing with it “little samples of a great paper.” The sam- 
ples are of Danish Bond, “ the yearly consumption of which 
would extend nearly around the globe.” The printed design 
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of the front cover of the folder is Danish in its character- 
istics, and the face of the Danish king is shown. A two- 
tone blue gives a most pleasing effect on the clear-white 
Danish Bond, making the design stand out as something 
apart from the paper on which it is printed. 

The B. D. Rising Company is a pioneer manufacturer of 
the best bond, linen and ledger papers on the market, and 
in its Danish Bond the company has practically interested 
the whole commercial world — the sales for the past three 
months having broken all records. 

Printers who are interested should write the company 
for one of these folders containing the Danish Bond sam- 
ples. The advertisement in this’ issue carries a list of 
Danish Bond agents, who also will supply the folders on 
request. 





THE VALUE OF ADVERTISED PAPER. 

Brands of paper that are advertised to the general pub- 
lic of necessity must have merit not only in quality but in 
sustained evenness of quality to maintain the reputation 
the advertising gives them. The printer who substitutes 
or who urges his customer to substitute something “ just as 
good, or better,” for the advertised brand he asks for, is 
losing an opportunity to cooperate with the advertising 
which is influencing the public to use better-grade paper 
and more of it in correspondence and business literature. 
Papermakers do not put their name and reputation at 
stake unless they are prepared to back up their goods in 
quality. The printer saves himself a lot of trouble who 
uses the advertised brands. Read the arguments of System 
in this issue. The System Company has been doing notable 
service in urging upon business men the power of quality 
in their printed matter. Forceful literature obtains effect- 
ive “punch” when backed by good paper, good ink and 
good typography — and on good paper System lays espe- 
cial stress. The trend of business runs the System way, 
and the printer who seizes the opportunity-of this adver- 
tising influence puts money in his pocket from well-satisfied 
customers, whose business goes to him because the litera- 
ture is made effective and brings the customer the returns 


he expects. 





KNOWLTON BROTHERS’ NEW SAMPLE-BOOK. 

A new sample-book showing the Alhambra extra heavy 
cover-paper has been issued by Knowlton Brothers, of 
Watertown, New York. This unusually handsome cover- 
paper is made in beautiful browns and grays chiefly, and 
lends itself nicely to the production of high-class work. An 
extensive showing of the various colors is made, the various 
samples being printed in colors which offer suggestions to 
the printer. 

The company has received letters patent on this product 
covering the United States, Canada, France, England and 
Germany, and it is sure to become popular in all of these 
countries. a 





THE SWINK HIGH-GRADE PRESS. 

This high-sounding name would be undeserved if it were 
not for the sterling character of the main characteristics 
of this machine. For the Swink high-grade press may be 
claimed: strength and mechanical excellence in construc- 
tion; uniform smoothness of its bed motion; absolutely 
perfect register; sharp and clear printing, only possible 
with unison of cylinder and bed motion; accurate sheet 
delivery and excellence in jogging, which insures freedom 
from offsetting and smudging in heavily inked work; high 
speed without deterioration of product. The low price 
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makes the Swink high-grade press a desirable accessory to 
every printing plant. The press possessing these char- 
acteristics must necessarily be a profitable investment. 
This machine is made by the Swink Printing Press Com- 
pany, Delphos, Ohio. Stevenson, Blake & Co., 122 Bay 
street, Toronto, are the Canadian agents. 





A PROOF PRESS THAT HAS PROVEN ITS WORTH. 


Since the introduction of the Potter Proof Press, two 
years ago, a thousand machines have been sold (many in 
foreign lands), and the proprietors — A. F. Wanner & Co., 
431 South Dearborn street, Chicago — have therefore good 
ground for their belief in the merit of the press, and their 
statement that it is the “ standard proving equipment.” 

There is no room for argument that old proof-taking 
methods were slow, ineffective and inaccurate, and it is 








POTTER PROOF PRESS NO. 2, SIZE 16% BY 25 INCHES. 






demonstrable that a machine like the Potter Proof Press 
eliminates waste as to the prover, proofreader, author, 
compositor, as well as typecasting operator, engraver and 
pressman; it only remains to persuade the rest of printer- 
dom that the Potter Proof Press is an “ efficiency tool of 
definite results,” and A. F. Wanner & Co. are doing this 
through excellent advertising, and the “talk” of the 
machines themselves in daily use. 

Potter Proof Presses are made in a variety of styles 
and sizes, the one illustrated — No. 2, 16% inches by 25 
inches — being perhaps the most popular, but any proving 
problems should be laid before A. F. Wanner & Co., who of 
necessity have much special information on the subject. 








POCKET MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 


The sixth edition of Gould’s Pocket Medical Dictionary, 
revised and enlarged, is a most remarkable one dollar’s 
worth. Printed on bible-paper, containing over a thousand 
pages —thirty-four thousand words—bound in flexible 
leather, gold-stamped, gilt edges, rounded corners, beauti- 
fully printed, it is a mine of information to any one and of 
special value to printers and proofreaders. P. Blakiston’s 
Sons & Co., of Philadelphia, are the publishers. The work 
may be obtained through The Inland Printer Company. Its 
price is $1, as stated; with thumb-index, $1.25. 
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NEW MANAGER FOR THE MIEHLE PHILADELPHIA 
OFFICE. 

The Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, 
of Chicago, announces that A. F. Schmidt has assumed 
charge of its Philadelphia office at the Commonwealth 
Trust building in that city. This change is due to the 
resignations of Messrs. A. J. and C. T. Blackford, who 
have been identified with the Miehle Printing Press & 
Manufacturing Company for many years and whose resig- 
nations were accepted with regret. 





ACCURATE PAPER-TESTING INSTRUMENTS. 


With the increase in the number of brands and qualities 
of paper manufactured in recent years, the need of an 
accurate instrument for determining the quality of paper, 
irrespective of brand or water-mark, has become very pro- 
nounced. 

The Ashcroft Paper-tester, being marketed by the Ash- 
croft Manufacturing Company, 85-89 Liberty street, New 
York, is a radical departure, both in principle and general 
form, from any instrument of the kind heretofore designed, 
and is the outcome of an investigation by that company of 
the testing machines now in use and the present methods of 
buying paper. 

Its investigation proved conclusively that the time was 
at hand, not only for a reliable instrument to be used 
by the paper trade, but for a reliable instrument which 
could be sold at a price that would make its use practical 
by every printer and consumer of paper in the land. 

Three years of experimenting were required to develop 
the Ashcroft Paper-tester. Not one of the undesirable 
elements (such as rubber, fluid, coil springs, etc.) used 
largely in other instruments were incorporated in the new 


ASHCROFT PAPER-TESTER IN ACTUAL OPERATION. 


machine. The basic principle upon which it works is con- 
stant, insuring lasting accuracy, and its moving parts are 
so constructed that friction is a negligible quantity. In a 
few words, the operation of the Ashcroft Paper-tester is as 
follows: The edge of a sheet of paper is inserted in the 
clamp, which is then tightened. By turning operating- 
crank, with end of finger, the paper is imposed on the top 
of a cup-shaped metal plunger. The indicating. hand starts 
to circle dial as soon as the paper exerts pressure on the 
top of the plunger. When the paper breaks, the indica- 
ting-hand automatically stops and indicates the pressure at 
which the paper broke. 

The Ashcroft Paper-tester is made in two styles, one 
for twenty pounds maximum capacity and the other for 
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one hundred and forty pounds maximum capacity; the 
former is designed to take care of all thin or very weak 
paper, and the latter, anything in the way of paper that is 
commonly used. 

The instrument is very strongly constructed, specially 
treated steel and hard bronze composition being the two 
principal materials employed. 

The construction of the Ashcroft Paper-tester is such 
that it will remain accurate for many years. It does not 


ASHCROFT THICKNESS-GAGE HELD IN HAND OF OPERATOR. 


require readjustment, as do many other high-grade instru- 
ments. A sweeping guarantee for long and accurate serv- 
ice is given with each instrument. 

The Ashcroft Thickness-gage is a fitting companion for 
the tester. The embodiment in it of several new principles 
makes it manifestly superior for measuring the thickness 
of paper or board to any other instrument of the kind. 

The Ashcroft Manufacturing Company is marketing 
both of these high-grade instruments at prices any printer 
can consistently pay, and no plant should be without them. 





DIRECT-CURRENT STEEL-FRAME MOTORS. 

An interesting bulletin— No. 491—was recently issued 
by the Triumph Electric Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio. It 
contains illustrations and descriptive matter of the differ- 
ent styles and sizes of direct-current steel-frame motors 
manufactured by this company. For printers.who have an 
appreciation of efficient equipment, these strong, light- 
weight motors of good wearing quality will have more than 
an ordinary interest. One of the chief characteristics of 
these machines is their universal application, and the ease 
with which access may be had to any of their parts. Write 
the Triumph Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, for Bul- 
letin No. 491 and any other particulars that may be desired. 





PRINTING-PRESS MOTORS. 

At the machinery exhibition held at Cleveland, during 
the convention of the Ben Franklin Club of America, an 
exhibit of specially designed interpole printing-press 
motors won the particular attention of many delegates and 
visitors. The exhibit was that of the Peerless Electric 
Company, of Warren, Ohio. This concern pays special 
attention to printing machinery, and its printing-press 
motors have a peculiar merit that is the result of close 
study of printing-presses and the requirements necessary 
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in a motor that will give satisfactory results. Printers 
who were unable to be in attendance at the exhibit should 
“write the company for descriptive matter and full par- 
ticulars. 





THE EXTENDED USE OF TENSION ENVELOPES. 


Before the adoption of patented fasteners for envelopes 
used for heavy or bulky matter, dependence was placed 
mainly on gummed flaps to retain the enclosures or else 
twine or sealing-wax was resorted to where postage rates 
prohibited the use of sealed enclosures. The advent of 
string and metal-tongue fasteners was a distinct forward 
step. The Tension Envelope Company, 296 Broadway, New 
York, is the originator of the tension idea in envelopes and 
boxes, and is a pioneer in the manufacture of envelopes 
and boxes for mailing purposes, having been established in 
1883. The above engraving shows five different methods of 
securing the opening flap on envelopes of this manufac- 
ture. The following is a brief description of some of the 
company’s leading envelopes: Open-end tension, with extra 
washer inside envelope to protect contents; open-side ten- 
sion, with string passing around envelope; improved double 


TENSION ENVELOPES. 


metal tongue, with reinforced washers on both sides of 
flap — very strong; paper tongue envelope and metal-flap 
envelope, both open-end; tension reversible envelope, open 
side, with string around two ways; improved single metal 
tongue reversible envelope; letter and legal expanding 
envelope, with tension or tape attachments, desirable for 
filing, pocket and office use. The company makes a full line 
of mailing-boxes with tension and patent fasteners suitable 
for electros, jewelry, twines and office supplies, books, sam- 
ples, premiums and merchandise of various kinds. These 
boxes may be had to special order in all sizes. Manila cuffs, 
to protect sleeves, with tension fasteners; these are widely 
used by clerks, bookkeepers and stenographers. Light- 
weight photo-mailing envelopes, reinforced on both sides of 
the picture, takes third-class postal rates. Double nega- 
tive pockets for photo films, tag envelopes, and tag-receipt 
envelopes. The envelopes and boxes may be had in any 
grade of stock, and blank or printed as desired. The com- 
pany’s facilities enable it to make quick deliveries on hand- 
folded and special sizes. 





THE LINOTYPE BULLETIN. 


Dressed in the national colors — red, white and blue — 
the July issue of The Linotype Bulletin, the monthly house 
organ of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, presents a 
unique and striking appearance, yet very attractive withal. 
The borders are made up of the stars and stripes, the 
various dashes are composed of rows of cannon, clusters 
of stars, or miniature cannon balls, while the initials are 
ornamented with outline stars. In addition there are 
borders cast from matrix slides showing white stars in a 
blue field, miniature flags, etc., so that as a whole it is an 
appropriately patriotic Fourth of July number. 

The fact that all of this ornamental material, as well as 
the text-matter, was produced on the linotype is a note- 


worthy feature, since it illustrates so admirably the diverse 
uses which can be made of the product of this extremely 
versatile machine. 

As usual, the Bulletin consisted of sixteen pages of 
interesting matter pertaining to the linotype and its work, 
many of the articles being illustrated. That the edition 
was printed direct from linotype slugs goes without saying. 
The paper used is a highly coated enameled stock, the half- 
tones were run in the same forms with the text, and the 
result is a most excellent example of high-grade printing 
throughout. 

As the Linotype Bulletin is “ mailed free to any printer 
anywhere,” there is no excuse for any one interested being 
without this publication, which each month offers a quota 
of news and information that should prove of value to any 
one connected with the graphic arts, whether a linotype 
user or not. 





NO UNCERTAINTY ABOUT TIME WHEN PRINTING 
ON IDEAL NONCURLING GUMMED PAPER. 


Formerly when printers figured on work printed on 
gummed paper a good allowance was made for spoilage, 
and sometimes the time allowed for the work was trebled. 
But since the introduction of the Ideal noncurling gummed 
paper no unusual allowance is provided for either spoilage 
or time lost, for the Ideal noncurling is as easy to handle as 
any other grade of paper and may be adapted to nearly all 
commercial purposes. It is ideal for such specialty lines as 
trading-stamps, litho-labels — plain or in colors. For in 
register work it can be used as readily as any grade of 
label paper, an impossible fact with ordinary gummed 
paper. The printing surface is the very best. The Ideal 
noncurling gummed paper may be had in a great variety 
of weights and colors; in fact almost every grade of paper 
used for labels may be found in our line of stock. Send to 
the Ideal Coated Paper Company, Brookfield, Massachu- 
setts, for a sample-book containing prices and location of 
nearest dealer. 





SHERIDAN PAPER-CUTTERS AND OTHER 
MACHINERY. 


A well-printed catalogue of the T. W. & C. B. Sheridan 
Company, of Champlain, New York, has been issued. It 
contains interesting descriptive matter and illustrations of 
the company’s Improved New Model Cutting Machine, New 
Mill and Veneer Cutter, Perfection Cutter, Perfect Gem 
Cutter, Punching Machines, Rotary Board Shears, Auto- 
matic Book Trimmer and Automatic Knife Grinder. 

This old and reliable concern has built up an excellent 
reputation for the quality of its products. For over three- 
quarters of a century it has been making cutting-machines 
of the finest material and of the best workmanship. The 
same care that has characterized the manufacture of the 
company’s cutting machines is being put into other equip- 
ment that is now being made, such as hand and power 
presses for embossing, smashing, inking, leather-graining 
and smooth plating, and bookbinders’ machinery of every 
description. 

Particular attention is called to the company’s Im- 
proved “ New Model ” Cutting Machine, an illustration of 
which appears in the advertising section of this issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. The cutter has undergone many 
notable improvements. The knife stock, bed-rest, frames 
and head are now made much heavier, materially strength- 
ening the machine and increasing its clamping power. 

Full information will be forwarded by the company 
upon request. 
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THE ART CAXTON PLATEN PRESSES. 

After having illustrated the two presses built by John 
Haddon & Co., London, England, the readers will find an 
advertisement of their Art Caxton Platen Presses on page 
816 of this issue. 

This heavy-built platen press is really the best on the 
market, when being compared point by point with other 
makes. We reproduce here a picture of the foundation, 





ONE-PIECE FOUNDATION OF THE ART CAXTON PLATEN PRESS. 


which will show you that same is made out of one piece, 
making the Art Caxton Press the most solid machine on the 
market, which will stand a very heavy strain. The frame 
of the Art Caxton Press is a single casting of great weight 
and stiffness, designed to offer an unyielding resistance to 
the heaviest pressure. In the demy size it weighs about 
one thousand two hundred pounds; in the demy folio about 
seven hundred pounds. 

No bolts or screws are depended upon to secure the 
elements of this frame together. To obtain a clean and 
faultless impression over the whole surface of the form, the 
utmost rigidity of structure is necessary; there must be no 
deflection or yielding when the impression comes on. At 
the high speeds common in the best modern practice, the 
ink must be driven into the fiber of the paper by sheer 
pressure on hard packing, and only a frame of the most 
solid construction can meet these conditions with perfect 
success. Forming part of this frame is the type-bed, care- 
fully planed in powerful machines and afterward scraped 
by hand by specially trained workmen to an absolutely true 
surface, in fact to Whitworth surface-plate standard. 





A NEW FIRM IN THE FIELD. 


The Champlin Manufacturing & Sales Company is the 
name of a new corporation that should make a strong bid 
for business from printers, lithographers, bookbinders and 
paper-box makers. 

This firm succeeds D. H. Champlin, who has for years 
past handled the agencies of the Potter Printing Press 
Company, of Plainfield, New Jersey, and the Brown Fold- 
ing Machine Company, of Erie, Pennsylvania. He has, in 
addition, sold a general line of machinery and specialties. 

The business has grown too large for one man to handle, 
hence the formation of the above company. The new con- 
cern starts out with ample capital and a corps of expe- 
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rienced men to cover the respective fields. Added lines 
have been taken on in order to cater more efficiently to the 
demands of the trade. 

D. H. Champlin, president and treasurer of the new 
concern, probably has had a longer experience in selling a 
diversified line than any man in the West. He will be ably 
assisted by Frank H. Warren in the disposal of offset 
presses, Mr. Warren being practical in all branches of the 
offset game. 

Charles H. Collins will be in charge of the bookbinders’ 
machinery, and he is not only a practical bookbinder but 
has had years of experience in selling this line. 

Fred H. Rogers is an electrical engineer and all-around 
machinery man, and is one of the coming younger men of 
the concern, as is also Donald Edwards, who has had sev- 
eral years’ experience in the steel industry. 

With the combined experience of this selling force, the 
new concern believes that it can serve the trade in a man- 
ner more intelligent and effective than can be found else- 
where. 

Business is solicited on the basis of handling only the 
best machinery, and the assurance of furnishing the trade 
what is best for its needs. 





METAL CUTTING STICK.—NEW CUTTING BLOCK. 


One of the latest devices of a high-class nature is the 
Combination Metal Cutting Stick. This new cutting stick 
has accomplished a long-felt want by all bookbinders and 
printers. The stick gives a clean cut on the bottom sheet 
or book, and is a big saving against the use of a wood 
stick, as one of the metal sticks will outlast several wood 
sticks, bringing the cost down to one cent per day, the 
illustration showing this stick “complete.” The cutting 
stick is made of soft metals and is three-eighths of an inch 
square, giving two cuts on each side. The stick is clamped 





METAL CUTTING STICK. 


in a steel case, which is made to fit the slot of the cutting 
machine. A yielding cushion is placed under the cutting 
stick, which gives the knife a yielding base to rest on. The 
case which holds the cutting stick in position experiences 














THE CUTTING BLOCK AND A STEEL STRIP. 


no wear, and will outlive the cutting machine. There are 
several hundred of these sticks now in use throughout the 
country by such firms as Lupton Publishing Company, the 
Wolff Bookbinding Company, Prudential Life Insurance, 
New York Life Insurance and many other large concerns. 

The cutting block shown herewith is a new device for 
book-trimming machines. It is so constructed that it gives 
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one hundred and forty new base cuts or more, each cutting 
base outlasting several days of constant use. It gives a 
clean cut on the bottom pages of the book, and is a big 
saving against the use of wood blocks. The illustration 
shows the block and one of the steel strips as they appear 
alone. When a new cutting base is desired, you need only 
to reverse one cutting strip and insert one steel strip at 
the head of the block. This can be done in five minutes. 
Further information and literature will be furnished 
by communicating with the Combination Metal Cutting 
Stick & Block Company, 23 Duane street, New York city. 





BIG DEMAND FOR CLEVELAND FOLDERS. 


First in civic progress, the city of Cleveland also con- 
tains manufacturing institutions that are leaders in their 
particular lines. Foremost among these is the Cleveland 
Folding Machine Company, which is rapidly gaining a 
nation-wide reputation for the efficiency of its products. 
During the month of July it shipped fourteen Cleveland 
folders to different sections of the country. The big Gov- 
ernment Printing-office has also tested the machine and 
recently installed a third Cleveland folder, which is proof 
of its satisfying qualities. Many other repeat orders are 
being received by the company. 

The Cleveland Folding Machine Company will present 
an interesting exhibit at the Typothete convention and 
cost congress at the Sherman House on September 2-6, and 
the wide-awake printer should make it a point to visit the 
booth and learn more of the excellent qualities which char- 
acterize the Cleveland machine. 





DRILLING, PUNCHING AND PERFORATING PAPER. 


Catalogue No. 30, issued by the Samuel C. Tatum Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, is replete with illustrations and 
information of Tatum Paper Drill, Perforating Machines, 
“Hummer” Adjustable Office Punches, Premier Punch 
No. 34, Round-hole Punching Members and Parts, Loose- 
leaf and Irregular-shaped Punching Members, Combina- 
tion Punching Members, Hand-power Punch No. 40, Foot- 
power punches (Styles “AA” and “B”), Pony Power 
Punch (Style “C”), Power Punch (Style “D”) Tab- 
cutting Attachment, Label-cutting Attachment and Round- 
cornering Attachment. 

Any interested printer may have one of these catalogues 
for the asking. Write direct to the Samuel C. Tatum 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





SPECIAL KIDDER ROTARY PRESS. 


This Special Kidder Rotary Press, as shown herewith, 
is a 30 by 382 inch three-color machine, printing two colors 
on the top and one color on the reverse side of the web. 
Also numbering, rotary cut-off, slitting, and cut to size 
automatic pile delivery and lowering table. Taking a 
standard-size soap-wrapper, 10 by 7% inches, this press 
takes twelve on at each impression, three around and four 
across the cylinder. Running at a speed of 6,000 revolu- 
tions an hour, the operator can turn out 72,000 completed 
wrappers in an hour’s ‘run, and on a similar press, size 
40 by 48 inches, taking 24 on, the output an hour is 144,000. 

Consider this delivery! After a printed wrapper is cut 
into 10-inch lengths by the rotary cutting cylinder and slit 
into 7%-inch widths by the shear-cut rotary slitters, each 
row of individual wrappers is carried forward by travel- 
ing tapes into separate compartments which jog and pile 
them squarely and evenly. The table lowers automatically, 
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and when the operator removes the product it is all ready 
to truck into the soap-wrapping department. 

This type of rotary press can readily be built in any size 
to meet the requirements of a customer. Also extra colors 
can be added if desired. It can readily be seen what a time 
and labor saver this press is, where a long run on a one- 
size pamphlet, wrapper or circular is required. And we 
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SPECIAL KIDDER ROTARY PRESS— A THREE-COLOR MACHINE. 


will all admit that to cut down the number of operations to 
get a desired finished article is to add to your profit or 
saving on the job. 

This proposition is far from an experiment, as some of 
our leading soap manufacturers are using this rotary with 
great success. It is, however, only one of the many special 
rotary features which have been, and are now being, per- 
fected by the Kidder Press Company, and if you are inter- 
ested in a machine and have some ideas of your own, we 
would be very glad to cooperate with you to perfect them, 
placing at your disposal the advantages of our long expe- 
rience in this particular line of printing-press manufacture. 

The main office and works are at Dover, New Hamp- 
shire. The New York office is in charge of the Gibbs 
Brower Company, 261 Broadway. The company is repre- 
sented in Canada by the J. L. Morrison Company, 445 King 
street, West Toronto, Ontario; in Great Britain, by John 
Haddon & Co., London, England; in South America, by 
J. Wasserman & Co., of Buenos Aires, Argentina; in Nor- 
way, Sweden and Finland, by Aktiebolaget Axel Chris- 
tiernsson, Stockholm, Sweden. 





CHAS. ENEU JOHNSON & CO’S DUOCHROME INKS. 


The effect produced in one printing by the duochrome 
ink of Charles Eneu Johnson & Co., of Philadelphia, is most 
attractively shown in the insert of that company in this 
issue. The inkmaker is placing in the power of the taste- 
ful and discriminating printer means of obtaining a degree 
of artistry in his work that means increased effectiveness 
for the printed page, and consequently an increasing 
demand for printed matter. The simplicity and beauty of 
the insert referred to is another proof of the ability and 
progressiveness of Charles Eneu Johnson & Co.— in busi- 
ness since 1804. 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, PAPER-MAKING, INK- 
MAKING AND OTHER ALLIED INDUSTRIES: AN ANNUAL REVIEW OF 
ADVANCED TECHNICAL THOUGHT AND PRACTICES, WITH EXAMPLES 


PUBLISHED AT HAMILTON, OHIO, U.S.A. WALTER L. TOBEY, EDITOR 


Competent counsel cannot come from any one man, no 
matter how great his experience and special talent. It 
is the fruit of the experience and study of many men in 
each of the various lines. We need the results of the 
collective experience of the men exceptionally proficient 
in each line of endeavor, so that we may not flounder 
along on last year’s or last decade’s knowledge. 


If you want to realize the progress made in the matter 
of printing and engraving, you will find the last word 


in the Graphic Arts and Crafts Year Book, Volume V. 


Every progressive Craftsman desires to get in touch with 
the improvements made during the year. If work can 
be done by an improved method, cheaper and better than 
you now do it, you want to Know How. If improve- 
ments have been made which will enable you to increase 
your profits, you want to know what they are. 


We have so little time for research that the Graphic 
Arts and Crafts Year Book, a volume that crystallizes 
the events and developments of the year, and presents 
them authoritatively, is an economic necessity that every 
energetic and progressive man will appreciate. 


See the synopsis of contents shown on the following 
page, and read what competent critics have said. 


700 PAGES. BOUND IN HALF-LEATHER, GILT TOP. PRICE $5.00 





GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR BOOK 
OS TS LL TATE! 





BEN FRANKLIN CLUB 


OFFICE OF PRESIDENT 


I wish to acknowledge the receipt of 
Volume V of your book and I want to 
compliment you on the beautiful appear- 
ance and make-up of this volume. 

It is a work that every up-to-date 
rinter should have in hislibrary. Itis 
ull of good matter and will bea help to 

anyone producing or buying printing and 
lithographing. 

It is educational throughout, and I 
believe the best that you have published 
to date. 


W. J. Hartman. 











DEPARTMENT I 

The Year’s Developments. A review 

The Building Era. Printers’ buildings and 
equipment 41 

Educational Movements. Printers’ educa- ay 


Getting Together in Advertising. Review 
of advertising work of the year 59 
Efficiency. Relatingto plant management 
and arrangement 
The Smal! Printer andthe Cost System .... 79 
Ben Franklin Movement. History of move- 
85 


Cost Finding Methodsfor Printers 


Relation of Printing to Advertising. The 
printer as an advertising man 109 


Commercial! Illustration. Magazine and 
1 


newspaper designing and layout 
DEPARTMENT II 
A Year’s Progressin Photo-engraving 
DEPARTMENT [II 
Present State of the Electrotyping Art 
DEPARTMENT IV 
Process Color Work in America 
Process Happenings in England 
DEPARTMENT V 
Lithography and Offset 





THE NONPAREIL 


Like the Southern gentle- 
men, my feelings are too 
deep for expression when it 
comes to the Year Book. 
Each time I open it, there 
is something entirely differ- 
entand inmost cases better 
than my previous experi- 
ence has provided. 

From the standpoint of 
craftsmanship, I have sel- 
dom seen its equal, and 
never its superior. 


H.R. Farrcuinp. 














DEPARTMENT VI 
Rapid Photogravure Prospects and Possi- 
REED. oon oes mhae ean eee 273 


Brief History Intaglio Process 

Comparison of Photogravure and Wood- 
burytype 30 

DEPARTMENT VII 

Present Day Practices of Typography 


DEPARTMENT VIII 
New Papers. Criticism and samples 


DEPARTMENT IX 
Relation of Ink Maker and Printer 
Printing Ink Problems and Achievements .. 





DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
CANADA 


Ihave received my copy of the Graphic 
Arts and Crafts Year Book and am pleased 
withit. 

Itis a remarkable compendium of all 
thatis new and best and should prove of 
inestimable value to the artisan wholoves 
his work 

Printed from the clean-cut Bodonitype 
on Natural Antique Vellum ,thetext pages, 
with their generous margins are allthat 
could be desired, while the numerous 
beautiful supplements aptly illustrate the 
subject matter ofthe text. 


H. W. Leccetr. 











DEPARTMENT X 
Progress in Book-binding (Illustrated in 


EXHIBITS OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING 

Examples of modern processes of plate-making , 
showing peculiar characteristics and special 
adaptations. Black and multi-color. 

EXHIBITS OF ELECTROTYPING 

A large number of reproductionsfrom the differ- 
ent kinds o felectrotypes. 

EXHIBITS OF PROCESS COLOR WORK 


Single and multi-color reproductions demonstra- 
ting the possibilities of the several methods, 





WAVERLY PRESS 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


This is the first copy of the Graphic 
Arts and Crafts Year k that I have 
purchased. 


While I have not read all the articles con- 
tained therein, I have gone over the book 
carefully and critically, and take pleas- 
ure in complimenting you on the very 
thorough manner in which you have 
handled the subject, from the point of 
text, selection of exhibits and mechanical 
workmanship. The titles are well selected 
and the articles found very instructive 
The selection of exhibitsis unusually good 
and representative, and the mechanical 
workmanship is beyond criticism. 


Epwarp B. Passano. 











EXHIBITS OF OFFSET WORK 

From the presses of well-known firms showing 
thelatest developments in this comparatively 
new field. 

EXHIBITS OF RAPID PHOTOGRAVURE 

Beautiful results obtained by this little known 
but valuable process. 

EXHIBITS OF TYPOGRAPHY 


Comparison of various new type faces from 
foundry,linotype and monotype. New bor- 
ders. Withcorrect and suggestive typograph- 
ical treatment. 


EXHIBITS OF PAPERS 

Actual samples of standard stocksof book, cover 
and tissues, and of novelty papers. 

EXHIBITS OF INKS 


Illustrating the effects to be gained by use of 
various new inks with different paper stocks. 


EXHIBITS OF BINDINGS 

Various methods of binding books, booklets and 
catalogs, with reproductions in colors. 

SPECIAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


Miscellaneous showing of some of the finest 
products of the year’s work. 





SCHOOL OF PRINTING 
INDIANAPOLIS 


One copy Vol. V of The 
Graphic Arts and Crafts 
Year Book received. 

The volume is an excel- 
lent piece of printing and 
the articles deal with the 
great problems the printer 
will have to contend with 
in thefuture; every live and 
progressive printer who 
expects to be anything in 
this world should have one 
in his library. 

Ws. S. Prarr. 
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THE TEFFT GALLEY. 


Under the old method of make-up, accuracy and justifi- 
cation of half-tones and type would be impossible. With 
the Tefft Galley nothing is impossible. It is a boon to the 
make-up man as well as the stoneman. It has proven itself 
to be a wonderful time-saver. 

The Tefft Galley does not make it easy to be accurate — 
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THE TEFFT MAKE-UP GALLEY. 
(Patent applied for.) 


it makes it impossible to be otherwise. It is set to a cer- 
tain point, and is so rigid that all pages are absolutely alike. 

This galley spells harmony in the composing-room, and 
harmony is the basis of success. 

The inventor is a practical man of twenty years’ expe- 
rience devoted exclusively and conscientiously to the print- 
ing industry, and the Tefft Galley is the result of what he 
realized to be a necessity. Full information may be 
obtained direct from W. S. Tefft, 23 Coit avenue, East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





PRESSMAN’S HANDY POCKET KIT. 


P. J. Wiley, a well-known Chicago pressman, has devised 
a neat, handy pocket-kit of pressman’s tools, comprising a 
type-high gage, shooter, vignetter, chisel, wide and narrow 
gravers and overlay knife, all contained in a pigskin-lined 
heavy-leather folder, as compact and neat as an ordinary 
pocketbook. The kit forms a much desired convenience for 
any pressman— and those who desire to present their 
pressmen friends with a permanent token of their friend- 
ship will find this just the thing. Mr. Wiley has also pre- 
pared and placed on the market a noninflammable and 
highly efficient ink-remover. For prices, etc., address P. J. 
Wiley, Room 1106 Morton building, 535 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 
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PARAGON HARD-METAL LABOR-SAVING 
FURNITURE. 

This is another Keystone Type Foundry product that 
will surely prove profitable to the printer. It is made with 
the same care and attention, with high-grade materials, 
which has made all other Keystone products the standard 
of quality. Paragon Hard Metal Furniture is light, strong 
and accurate, with every advantage of the ordinary labor- 
saving metal and cast-iron furniture, but without any of 
the objections of either. It will not dent nor is it easily 
bruised, and weighs but one-half as heavy as ordinary 
metal furniture, making it especially useful in large and 
heavy forms. Keystone’s insert in the first section of this 
journal contains the prices of fonts and sorts. 





NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS. 

The eight-page insert advertisement of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company demonstrates in a marvelous way 
the truth of the trite saying which is here used as a caption. 

The new models of that machine have been on the 
market a comparatively short time, yet the advertisement 
shows a very large number have been installed. The char- 
acter of the offices making the installations is of as much 
importance as the number — they are the up-to-date, pro- 
gressive concerns. The Linotype company is confident of 
the strength of its position, for it will be noticed on page 5 
of the advertisement an invitation is given to printers to 
send the company a list of users in their neighborhood. 
This indicates that it expects one machine to sell another — 
the acme of efficiency in salesmanship. This policy also 
indicates the company’s confidence in its patrons, for it is 
not every man who will tell another in the same line of 
business when he has “a good thing,” and there was a 
time when that spirit was more prevalent in the printing 
trade than it is now. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY HAS A 
RECORD YEAR. 


The report of the Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York, for the year ended December 31, 1911, shows 
the largest earnings reported in its history. Since 1902, 
when the company was incorporated, earnings have in- 
creased steadily. Net profits last year were $11,649,264, 
an increase of $2,674,086 over 1910. After the payment of 
$369,942 preferred dividends there was a balance of $11,- 
279,322, equal to 57.8 per cent on the outstanding $19,512, 
300 common stock. This compares with 44.1 per cent 
earned on the common stock in 1910.— Paper Trade. 





NEW CHICAGO DAILY. 


Chicago has a new daily newspaper, established early 
in August. It is called the Chicago Daily Press, and is an 
evening paper, with publication offices on the West Side. 
L. V. Ashbaugh is the publisher. The Scripps-McRae 
League is said to be behind the enterprise. 





MAW KNOWS A FEW THINGS. 


Willie — “ Paw, were you ever out with the Indians?” 

Paw — “ Yes, my son.” 

Willie — “ Weren’t you scared, Paw?” 

Paw — “ No, not a bit.” 

Willie — ‘“ What would you do if you met a lot of 
Indians to-night, Paw? ” 

Maw — “ He’d buy the drinks. Now, go to bed, Willie.” 
— The Box Maker. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable 
matter. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50, payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 30 Cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. — To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
all other couninles within the postal union, postage prepaid, three 
dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per annum in 
advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.-— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 

Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Cireulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
ot any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 

thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JoHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 
(Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 





THE INLAND PRINTER 
WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 








Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; 
minimum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents for 
each ten words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be 
counted. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the 15th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. We can not send copies free to classified advertisers. 








BOOKS. 


SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the 

number of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of 
lines per inch in length of any type, from 5% to 12 point. Gives accu- 
rately and quickly the number of ems contained in any size of composi- 
tion, either by picas or square inches, in all the different sizes of body- 
type, and the nearest approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if 
set by linotype or monotype machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explana- 
tion of the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the 
printer and his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion, style, marking proof, make-up of book, sizes of books, sizes of the 
untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposi- 
tion and much other valuable information not always at hand when 
wanted; 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of 

accounting which has been in successful operation for many years, 
is suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard 
against errors, omissions or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain 
that no work can pass through the office without being charged, and 
its actual cost in all details shown. 74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, 
$1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


TO LOVERS OF ART PRINTING —A limited edition of 200 num- 

bered copies of Gray’s ‘“‘ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” 
designed, hand-lettered and illuminated in water-colors by F. J. Trezise. 
Printed from plates on imported hand-made paper and durably and 
artistically bound. Price, boxed, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR PRINTERS —A book for the printer 

with a cost system, or intending to install one; investment and 
expense accounts arranged accordingly. Labor-saving short cuts shown. 
$2.50 postpaid. WALTER JOBSON, 643 Hill st., Louisville, Ky. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES ON BOOKBINDING—A practical scale 
compiled from cost-system production; will save its cost many times 
over in a short time. Price, $2. F. M. COWEN, Houston, Tex. 


PRICES FOR PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes. Complete cost system and 
selling prices. Adapted to any locality. Pocket size. $1 by mail. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


WANTED — Practical printer with business experience, and a good 
mixer, competent to make estimates, and with $10,000 capital, to 
purchase interest and take official position in an old, established and 
profitable printing, lithographing and _ binding business. Apply 
CHRISTIE LITHOGRAPH & PRINTING CO., Duluth, Minn. 








FOR SALE — Portland, Ore., job plant, almost new, inventories over 

$5,500; contains 2 Gordons and cylinder press; $4,000 cash handles 
it; will consider partnership with high-grade salesman and manager ; 
best of references furnished and expected. K 938 





FOR SALE — Live, up-to-date daily and weekly newspaper and job 

shop in San Joaquin Valley, California; in town of 2,200;  best- 
paying plant in any town of this size in State; good reason for selling; 
write for particulars. K 933. 





I WILL FURNISH any typecasting-machine company with drawings 
(also metal plates) for faces of type; by contract or salary. G 912. 





FOR SALE — BARGAIN in printing business in largest city in Texas. 
I 928. 





RaitHery, LAWRENCE & Co. 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wo. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

G. HEDELER, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 8 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

PoLGAR JENO, Rakociut 69, Budapest VIII, Austria. 











ENGRAVING METHODS. 


CANFIELD’S MECHANICAL METHOD FOR ENGRAVING printing 

plates, enables anyone understanding printing to make zine or cop- 
per reproductions from newspapers, magazines, catalogues, drawings, 
prints (same size); purely mechanical, no drawing or tracing, uses 
gaslight or daylight, no photographic knowledge necessary; complete 
outfit, chemicals, plates, book instructions, etc., $7.50; specimens free; 
make lots of cuts, trifling cost. H. CANFIELD CO., 487 E. Woodlawn, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS, on ordinary sheet zinc, at tri- 
fling cost, with my simple transferring and etching process; skill 

and drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and 

specimens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, BOX I, Windfall, Ind. 














WETTER 


IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 


NUMBERING MACHINES 


SOLD AT RIGHT PRICES 


ALL TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS 
Wetter Numbering Machine Company 
335 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, U.S. A. 
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FOR SALE. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a second- 

hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have 
been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North 
America for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
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Compositors. 


MALE HELP WANTED — Two first-class job compositors; nonunion; 
51 hours per week; state experince and wages wanted in first let- 
ter. COMMERCIAL PRINTING CO., Akron, Ohio. 








Foremen. 





the only manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, ing, 
easing-in, cloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is 
no connection whatever between The Smyth Manufacturing Company, 
of Hartford, and any other concern in this country trading under a 
somewhat similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accord- 
ingly. All rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts 
replaced by interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the 
manufacturers, and correspondence with those interested is invited. 
E. C. FULLER COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York city, and Fisher 
bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE — Whitlock two-revolution press, 27 by 31, two-roller; also 

29 by 42, four-roller; both of these machines have new bed crank 
movement, printed-side-up delivery; also Campbell pony, two-revolu- 
tion, 23 by 28 and 23 by 30, front fly delivery, cylinder trip. All of 
these presses have table and screw distribution, and are guaranteed 
thoroughly rebuilt and to print as good work as new presses. Send 
for illustrated list. RICHARD PRESTON, 167 E. Oliver st., Boston, 
Mass. 


BIG MONTHLY LIST — Linotypes, Monotypes, presses, cutters, fold- 

ers, material, type, from plants we sell, sent you every month, if 
wanted; our guaranteed all-right sales methods save big money; cash 
or time; complete outfit. PECKHAM MACHINERY CO., 1 Madison 
av., New York city. 








FOR SALE — Cylinder-press feeders at a sacrifice; 52-inch and 62-inch 
Fuller feeders and Economic feeders; these are good paper feeders 

and in perfect working order; will pay for themselves in a short time; 

don’t buy until you investigate this. LOCK BOX F, Norwood, Mass. 





FOR SALE — Our complete linotype plant, consisting of two Model 

No. 4 quick-change double-magazine linotypes, with extra magazines, 
liners, blades, ete., and large assortment two-letter matrices. KEY- 
STONE PUB. CO., 809-12 N. 19th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE OCR EXCHANGE —1, 4, 6, 8 and 12-page Goss perfecting 

press, tape fold; will sell on terms or trade for flat bed cylinder in 
first-class condition. Address SAM C. HANNA, 147 North Spring st., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOR SALE — Two-revolution, two-roller pony Campbell, front fly 

delivery, table distribution; bed 23 by 30, speed 2,000; in first-class 
running order; price, $350, f.o.b. cars. THE ROACH PRESS, Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 


BARGAIN IN NEW WOOD TYPE — Useful Gothic series in 8, 10, 12, 
15, 20, 24 line first-class wood type; write for price and samples. 
GERHARDT, 1162 Liberty av., Brooklyn, N. Y 


LINO-TYPEWRITER — The typewriter with the linotype keyboard ; 
sold on easy terms; write for special introductory price. BUCK- 
NER LINO-TYPEWRITER CO., Berkeley, Cal. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 634 Federal st., Chicago. 























8 and 4 Smyth book- 
in first-class order. 








FOR SALE — Three No. 2 Linotype machines, equipped with Ger- 
man and English matrices. GERMAN DAILY GAZETTE PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE —One Model No. 4 Linotype, No. 11237, complete with 
motor, Rogers attachment and mold; also three fonts of matrices. 
JACKSON & BELL, Wilmington, N. C 


FOR SALE— One Model No. 3 Linotype, No. 7374, with one extra 
magazine. THE COMMERCIAL PRINTING CO., West Exchange 

and Water sts., Akron, Ohio. 

FOR SALE — 28 by 42 Harris two-color letter press in perfect order, 
used only six months. WANNER MACHINERY CO., 703 S. Dear- 

born st., Chicago. 

FOR SALE — Printing office; 3 Gordon presses; 1 14 by 21 Pony; 
160 cases of job type; paper-cutter, etc., location near Chicago. 

K 955. 


FOR SALE — Sterling round-cornering machine, perfect condition; $8. 
STUTES PRINTING CONCERN, Spokane, Wash. 























HELP WANTED. 
Bookbinders. 


WANTED — By a large book-manufacturing plant in New York city, 

a live, hustling young man experienced in the technicalities of binding 
and printing, to act as manufacturing man; must be thoroughly familiar 
with working processes, full of enthusiasm and initiative; to such a 
man we offer a permanent position at a good salary. K 935. 








WANTED — One of the largest printing, lithographing and manu- 
facturing stationery establishments in the Southwest has an opening 
for an active up-to-date superintendent and manager of the establish- 
ment at good salary for the right man, and reasonable stock interest 
will be disposed of on condition that all parties are satisfied after rea- 
sonable trial; the plant is new and the output at present around $250,- 
000 per year; it is an opportunity for a practical up-to-date manager ; 
reason — retirement of major interest; if interested address with 
references. K 951. 


ALL-AROUND PRINTER WANTED — Man to take charge of job 

office, 4 platen presses, making a specialty of the better grade of 
work; married man preferred, one who has had an office of his own, 
or had charge, as he will be expected to take full charge; union; 
address, stating wages, experience, and enclosing references in first 
letter, BIEDLE PRINT SHOP, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 








Operators. 





WANTED — First-class practical man to run large linotype plant in 
western city; splendid opportunity for the right man, with good 
salary to start; open shop for past seven years. K 953. 





Pressmen. 





WANTED — Assistant Harris pressman, experienced on 15 by 18 two- 
color automatic; no other need apply; steady work day or night. 
M. M. ROTHSCHILD, INC., 711 S. Dearborn st., Chicago, III. 





WANTED — Pressman, experienced, for rotary press; none but sober, 


steady men need apply. K 945. 





Proofreaders. 
PROOFREADER — E. L. HILDRETH & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 








Salesmen. 
WANTED — rary for hina and New York for Hake’s Universal 
Perfection Gripper for platen presses; thoroughly tried out and a 
complete success; selling easily; saving 10-20 per cent press time; 
able platen pressman with business qualities preferred. AMERICAN 
PRINTERS’ APPLIANCE CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





A PRINTING SALESMAN — High-class man and good estimator on 

quality catalogs; salary, or salary and commission, as preferred; if 
you have made a success write us giving particulars. GRIFFITH- 
STILLINGS PRESS, Catalog Specialists, Boston, Mass. 








SALESMAN WANTED — For house doing designing, engraving and 

printing; one for city work; one for outside; must have knowledge 
of the business; right salary to producers; state age, experience and 
salary in applying. K 956. 








INSTRUCTION. 





A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEY- 

BOARD invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just 
the thing he needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page 
instruction book. When ordering, state which layout you want — No. 1, 
without fractions; No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-let- 
ter without commercial fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER 
KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 “P” st., N Washington, D. C.; 
also all agencies Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Price, $5. 





EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 419 First av., 

New York. Six weeks, $50; eight weeks, $65; twelve weeks, $80; 
7 Linotypes; day and evening classes; lesson sheets; mechanical 
instruction; employment bureau; hundreds of successful graduates ; 
write or call for particulars. 


= 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE PRACTICAL TYPOMETRE, for printers and copy writers; 

The Artcraft Company, of Cleveland, printers, say: “‘ We have now 
had several opportunities to test the practicability of your Typometre, 
and it is the writer’s frank opinion that no first-class printer, copy 
writer or one who has to do with the placing of printing can honestly 
claim title to good efficiency without your practical Typometre. We sin- 
cerely hope that you will have the measure of success that the value of 
7 article entitles you to.” (See advertisement on another page of 
this issue.) 





PRINT ON GLASS — $5 to $10 per day printing moving-picture slides ; 
for particulars write WOODWORTH NOVELTY CO., Morrison, IIl. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 





60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. 
ao of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


RB. L. MEGILL, Pat. and, Mfr. 


No fitting. Great in efficiency. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 
Applies instantly to 





Only 





ORK 





VISE GRIP 


Free Pg 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Artists. 


SITUATION “WANTED by high-class designer ‘and all-around man. 
K 962. 





Bookbinders. 


SITUATION WANTED as all-around bookbinder ; 

finish, and make all kinds of loose-leaf devices; have had 15 years’ 
experience as foreman; prefer Middle West or South. J. A. MACK, 
care of Charles Reight, 433 S. Seventh st., Steubenville, Ohio. 





ean rule, forward, 





BOOKBINDER FOREMAN, experienced hand in loose-leaf, blank-book, 
edition or catalog work, wishes position. K 958. 





Compositors.— 





FIRST-CLASS job compositor, young man, desires position affording 
good opportunities for advancement with well-established firm ; 
West preferred; union. K 939. 





Foremen. 


WIDE-AWAKE OFFICE OR SALES MANAGER OR SUPERIN- 

TENDENT, open to an attractive proposition; experienced in all 
branches of the graphic arts from office boy to executive; an A-l 
salesman and thoroughly practical in superintending production; thor- 
oughly experienced in cost systems, stock buying, estimating: and cor- 
respondence; am looking for a position with a house where native 
ability and hard work count in a substantial way, and where “ quality ” 
is the slogan; write me to-day. K 946 


DESK OR WORKING FOREMAN —A-1 compositor and executive, 

capable of handling men to best interests of shop, up-to-date sys- 
tematizer and hard, conscientious worker, absolutely sober and reliable, 
wants to change localities on account of wife’s health; prefer South- 
west or West; union man; would invest in good shop—no “ has- 
beens.”’ K 908 











FOREMAN, experienced in laying out book and job work, desires posi- 
tion with progressive firm. K 947. 





Pressmen. 





ALL-AROUND PRESSMAN — Experienced on finest work, desires 

change; age 32, married, reliable; wants to connect with going 
concern, 2 to 4 cylinder; only steady situation considered; small city in 
West preferred; $27; A-l stone man. K 959. 


POSITION WANTED as foreman or superintendent of pressroom 
department ; young man, first-class pressman, knowledge of esti- 
Kos" will go anywhere; New England States preferred; references. 





PRESSROOM ‘FOREMAN wishes ‘ouettien. ‘with epeteiate fen: under- 
stands all kinds of presswork; good executive ability. K 958. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 





H. F. McCAFFERTY CO., nickeltyping and fine half-tone work. 141 
East 25th st., New York. Phone, 5286 Madison square. 3-13 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, office and salesrooms, 
638 Federal st., Chicago. Eastern representatives: United Printing 
Machinery Company, Boston-New York. 2-13 





F. WESEL MFG. CO., Brooklyn, N. Y., machinery and supplies for 
every detail of the trade; New York salesroom, 10 Spruce st.; Chi- 
cago office, 431 S. Dearborn st. 8-13 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
a stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dear- 
rn st. 11-12 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., 
Chicago. Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 


logue. 1-13 





Embossers and Engravers-—- Copper and Steel. 


FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate engravers 
and printers, steel-die makers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 16-20 E. Randolph st., Chicago. 4-13 








Emb . Cc oa: 








To EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
by 9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 


Embossing Dies. 


121-123 N. Sixth st., Philadelphia, Pa. Printing and 
first-class workmanship. 7-13 








YOUNG, WM. R., 
embossing dies, brass, steel, zinc ; 





ous 


Grinders and Cutti Sp 








WE SELL to printers, lithographers and related trades and satisfy 
them because of a knowledge of what is required. Our personal 
service makes our patrons satisfied customers. Our specialties: High- 
grade paper-cutter knives; cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife 
lubricator, takes place of oil and soap; K. K. paper-slip powder, bet- 
ter than soapstone. Also expert knifegrinders. Prices right. E. C. 
KEYSER & CO., 722 S. Clark st., Chicago. 6-13 


d Flat G 





G tt d Papers. 








IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domes- 
tic guaranteed flat gummed papers in the sheet and in the roll. 
Chicago office, 452 Monadnock bldg. 2-13 





Gummed Papers. 





Proofreaders. 


PROOFREADER — Accurate and reliable in English, French and Span- 
ish; fair knowledge of other languages; college and university 

education; some experience in practical printing, as well as in reading 

— og 5 translating. ALFRED D. SCHOCH, 3538 Hartford st., 
. Louis, Mo. 








SITUATION WANTED by expert proofreader, manuscript editor and 

reviser and editorial writer; over 10 years’ experience on well-known 
eastern periodicals and New York publishing houses; is also a compe- 
tent and experienced stenographer. K 952. 


PROOFREADER — An experienced, capable, 
seeks position with first-class firm; nonunion; 
ferred; state salary. K 615. 





all-around proofreader 
Middle West pre- 





he gg Position desired by young woman; experienced. 


Ss 3 HERRON, 514 Russell av., Covington, Ky. 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plates, strong wording and 
complete “‘ layout ’’— new design each month. Write ge for free 





IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domes- 








tic guaranteed noncurling gummed papers in sheets and rolls. 5-13 
Ink Manufacturers. 
AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 2814-2824 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 
3-13 





Mercantile Agency. 





THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, General Offices, 160 Broadway, 
New York; Credit Books, Reports, Collections. The Trade Agency 
of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and Publishing Trade. 7-13 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 





SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and aliied machines a_ specialty. 





Numbering Machines for Printing-presses. 





385 Classon av., Brooklyn, 
Prices 
1-13 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO., 
‘ N. Y. Special machines for rotary presses of any make. 
that talk. 





Paper Cutters. 








samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., 








Ohio. 8-13 
Casemaking and Embossing. 
SHEPARD, THE H. O., CO., 632 Sherman st., Chicago. Write for 
estimates. 1-13 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. 
steel chases for job and cylinder presses. 





Electric-welded 
7-13 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


‘AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, THE, 116 Nas- 
sau st., New York; 610 Federal st., Chicago; Mermod-Jaccard 
bidg., St. Louis, Mo. Satin-finish plates. 6-13 








Cost Systems and Installations. 


COST SYSTEMS designed and installed to meet every condition in the 
graphic trades. Write for booklet, ‘‘ The Science of Cost Finding.” 





THE ROBERT S. DENHAM CO., 342 Caxton blidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


0-12 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. 


. The Oswego, 
Brown & Carver and Ontario — Cutters exclusively. 4-13 





Photoengravers. 








SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., CO., illustrators, engravers and electro- 
typers, three-color process plates. 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 12-12 





BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO., 612 Sherman st., 


5 Chicago. 
half-tone, wood engraving and electrotyping. 1 


Photo, 
1-12 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, headquarters for pho- 
toengravers’ supplies. Office and salesrooms, 638 Federal st., Chi- 

cago. Eastern representatives: United Printing Machinery Co., Boston- 

New York. 2-13 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., 











Chicago. Eastern Office, 88 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 
logue. 1-13 
F. WESEL MFG. CO., New York and ee. Chicago office, 431 S. 
Dearborn st. “ WESEL QUALITY 3-13 




















THE INLAND PRINTER 


Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., 


Wayne Junction, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 3-13 





Presses. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st., and Ashland av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 1-13 








Manufacturers of printing, 
Chicago office, 7 S. Dear- 
11-12 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. 
born st. 


THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 
Fisher bldg., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York 10-12 








Printers’ Machinery. 





ARE YOU LOOKING for big bargains in new or rebuilt printers’ 
machinery. We rebuild all kinds, buy or sell; you can not afford to 
overlook our large stock of presses and other machinery Write us 
your wants; we sell only dependable rebuilt machinery. DRISCOLL & 
FLETCHER, Buffalo, N. Y 11-12 


REBUILT guaranteed printing and bookbinding machinery, and mate- 
rial; send for illustrated list. RICHARD PRESTON, 167 E. Oliver 
st., Boston, Mass. tf 
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The American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 





Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 





‘ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 





Second National Bank Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh ; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsythe st., Atlanta, Ga. ; 





151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 
Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 8-13 

BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 


521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y 
ALLIED FIRMS: 

Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bernhard Dietz Co., 231-283 Forrest st., Baltimore, Md. 10-12 





WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 2-13 





Printers’ Supplies. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. 


Scientific printing- 
office equipments. 7-1 





Printing Material. 2 





Babeock drums, 
7-13 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. 
two-revolution and fast news presses; also new and rebuilt. 


Established January, 1894. 





Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 


{ 68-74 Carter Lane 
Geo. Routiepce & Sons, Ltp. } *"Yndgate Hill } Lonpon, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 


Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, New York 








Roller Racks and Overlay Tables. 





JOHNSON AUTOMATIC ROLLER RACK CO., LTD., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Promoting ‘‘ The Johnson Way’”’ scientific roller care. 5-13 





Special Machinery. 





of special 
BORDEN- 
8-13 


GEORGE W. SWIFT, JR., designer and manufacturer 
machinery for manufacturing and printing paper goods. 
TOWN, N. J. 





Stereotyping Outfits. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces 

the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of 
being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, 
and costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods 
costing only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. ‘‘ Ready-to-use” cold 
matrix sheets, $1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York a 

t 





Typefounders. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and 
decorative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer 
in wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Spokane, 
Seattle, Vancouver. 8-13 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Type, borders, 


ornaments, electros, brass rule, galleys, rebuilt machinery. 7-1 





HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
gress st., Boston; 43 Centre st. and 537 Pearl st., New York. 11-12 





The Practical Typometre 
for Printers and Advertisement Writers 


Determines size and style of body type for any given 
space: advertisement, — reading matter or an irreg- 
ular mortise. Determines depth (the measure and type 
face decided) for any given number of words. Determines 
how many words to write for a given space. Its three cardi- 
nal points @re accuracy, sim nety and rapidity of calculation. 
Price 50c. Send postal for Pall escription and testimonials ; . 
from experts. A. A. Whitbeck, Box 716b, Springfield, Mass. So simple I could use it ! 












You have an unusual opportunity to reach 

the Office A ppliance Dealer, Retail Sta- 

tioner, and Purchasing Agent, through 
only ONE medium— the 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment 
Journal 


@ An examination of the magazine itself shows you why. 

@ The Office Appliance Dealer and the Retail Stationer subscribe 
for it because it handles the selling end of their lines in a business- 
like manner. Every issue contains articles of sales plans of real 
practical value. 


@ The Purchasing Agent subscribes for it because it keeps him in 
close touch at all times with the latest and best developments in 
business equipment. 


@ You can reach all three with one advertisement and at one price 
by using only INLAND STATIONER—BUSINESS EQUIP- 
MENT JOURNAL. Let us send you some important facts. 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment Journal 


624-632 Sherman Street 
Chicago 














OGGSON MODEL 


POCKET TIME STAMP 
The Latest and Best Portable Time Stamp 


Absolutely guaranteed for correct time and perfect work. 
For tiniing every act, operation or transaction. Descriptive 
) catalogue on request. 


Ss. H. HOGGSON & CO., Arlington, N. J. 
Branch Office: 108 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 














a =a STICKS and 
BLOCKS 
for all sizes of 

Cutting Machines. 

COMBINATION CUTTING STICK 

AND BLOCK COMPANY 








— i | 





23 Duane Street New York, N. Y. 








Mr. Wide-Awake Quality Printer 


Make more artistic, original printed matter for your 
customers. We have many “‘ original’’ and ‘‘stun- 
ningly artistic’? cuts that you can use. Prices low. 
New cuts often issued. Proofs free on request. 


'* » ° 
If High-class original drawings made. 
} 


Li’ PAYNE JENNINGS & COMPANY 
626 Federal Street Chicago 








Standard of the Government Printing Office 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 


FOR SALE 


BY ALL DEALERS 


Redington Counters 


Used wherever a correct count is required. 
Always Reliable. Price, $5.00, U.S.A. 
F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY Chicago, Ill. 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B. B. B. DIAMOND 

















ELF ECLIPSE ACME 





A Modern Monthly — 
All About PAPER 


HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 
tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout 35 States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Includes 1912 and 1913 at the very special rate of $1.50 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 





GhePAPER | 
DEALER 





























SEE OUR EXHIBITION 


GOLDING JOBBERS—SPECIAL MACHINERY 
United Typothetae Convention — Chicago, September 3d. 


WANNER MACHINERY COMPANY 


A. F. Wanner, Proprietor 703 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








GET PAID FOR 
A FULL COUNT 


Higher prices require Better 
Counting. our Gordons, 
Colt’s Armory and Universal 
presses are incomplete with- 
out the easily applied 

















Illustrate Your Advertising 


HE SPATULA Cut Catalogue (12th ed.) represents thousands 

of beautiful and appropriate half-tone and line illustrations 

for booklets, catalogues, circulars, magazines and papers. A 
picture book that is well worth the price. Over 120 pages 914 x 
12%, postpaid 50 cents (refunded on $2.00 order). **‘Beauty 
ook.®* Full- -page pictures from original photographs of sixty-five of 
the most beautiful women in the world. 120-lb. coated paper. Eiectros 
Postpaid 36 cents. “ Cut Catalogue’? and “ Beauty Book’ 76c. Stamps taken. 





for sale. 


Spatula Publishing Co., 100 Sudbury Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





R. O. VANDERCOOK 


Designer and Builder of Machinery and Tools 
for Printers’ Use 
559-563 West Lake Street, CHICAGO 


Telephone 
Franklin 514 











TELEPHONE CALUMET 4233 


Western Paper Stock Co. 


BUYERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF WASTE PAPER 
1452-1458 INDIANA AVENUE 
CHICAGO, 


ies 


DURANT COUNTERS 


99 
“Roughing” fo" the Trade 
uU l bay vine fy in a ROUGHING 
NE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this ne ce w hey ‘Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 


character, is much improved by giving it this ‘stippled effect. All wor 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. orrespondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street CHICAGO 























Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for 
‘Stringing’? Catalogues, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 


Let us send sample and quote you 
prices. 


WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 
(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) 
75 Shelby Street 
DETROIT « « e « MICHIGAN 


PATENTED 


This cut illustrates one 

sll the a oi to of 
gers for S 

s inches in ‘nbckiene. 





























Cameo Jobs Are Not Ordinary Jobs 


for you — or for your customer. For you they mean the prestige and satisfaction from 
doing high-grade work. For your customer, they bring results because they get attention 
through their distinctiveness. 

There is a tone of quality about Cameo stock which distinguishes a booklet from the 
mass of printed matter that reaches the scrap-basket unread. It will pay you to adopt a 
paper which enriches the half-tone job and adds dignity to the all-type booklet. 


CAMEO 
PLATE * 


COATED BOOK—White or Sepia 


Enriches illustrations, deepens half-tones, dignifies type. 

If you want to get the very best results with Cameo, note these few suggestions : 

Use deeply etched half-tone plates, about 150-line is best. Make your overlay on 
slightly thicker paper than for regular coated. Build up an even grading from high 
lights to solids. 

INK. Should be of fairly heavy body, one which will not run too freely, and a 
greater amount of ordinary cut ink must be carried than for glossy papers. The richest 
effect that can be obtained in one printing comes from the use of double-tone ink on Cameo 
Plate. Of this ink less is required than for glossy paper. There is no trouble from 
** picking.” 

IMPRESSION. Should be heavy, but only such as will ensure an unbroken screen 
and even contact. 

Cameo is the best stock for all half-tones except those intended to show polished and 
mechanical subjects in microscopic detail. 

Use Cameo paper according to these instructions and every half-tone job you run will 
bring you prestige. 





































Send for Sample-book. 


S.D. WARREN & CO., 160 Devonshire St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of the Best in Staple Lines of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers. 













LIST OF DISTRIBUTORS 
















Baltimore,Md. . . . . . Smith, Dixon Co. New York City (for Export “nm National Paper & Type Co. 
Boston, Mass.) . . . . The A. Storrs & Bement Co. Milwaukee, Wis. . . . . Standard Paper Co. 
Buffalo. N.Y. . . . . . . The Alling & Cory Co. Philadelphia, Pa. . . . . . . Megarge & Green Co. 
Chicago, Ill. . . J. W. Butler Paper Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . . . . The Alling & Cory Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. . " Choratens Paper Manufacturing Co. Portland, Me. . . . . . . . C.M. Rice Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio . . . .. + « Kingsley Paper Co. Portland, Ore. . . . . . . . « Blake, McFall Co. 
Dallas,Tex. . . . . . . « Southwestern Paper Co. Rochester, N.Y. . . . . . The Alling & Cory Co. 
Denver, Colo. . ‘ . The Peters Paper Co. San Francisco, Cal. . . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Grand Rapids, Mich... Central Michigan Paper Co. SevantamjbW. << © « «+ « « - Megargee Bros. 
Houston, Tex. . . . . « « Southwestern Paper Co. Seattle, Wash... . . . . . American Paper Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. . . . . . . Interstate Paper Co. Seattle, Wash. . . . = Mutual Paper Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. . . . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne Spokane, Wash. . . . . Rima Type Founders Co. 
New York City . Sole Agents, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons Vancouver, B.C. . . . American Type Founders Co. 







(32 Bleecker St.) 














HIS cut shows our Style ““C’’ Double- Deck 

Ruling Machine, which will do the most 
complicated striking on both sides of the paper at 
one feeding. It is guaranteed to do absolutely per- 
fect work. It is imperative that a ruling-shop, in 
order to compete successfully, should have one of 
these machines. 








| The W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
| HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 


| ESTABLISHED 1544 INCORPORATED 1886 





MILLER & RICHARD, Sole Canadian Agents, Winnipeg and Toronto 








Style C Double-Deck Ruling Machine 














To the Bookbinding Trade The National Lithographer 


The Only Lithographic Trade Paper Published in America 
Issued on the 15th of each month 


Roser’s Pigskin Leather 


has a distinctive, dignified and attractive appearance, 
andit retains this appearance after years of hard wear. 
Its durability and its wearing qualities are unexcelled. 

It is made in all colors and in different finishes, 
to suit individual requirements. 


Subscription, $2.00 per year; Foreign $2.50 
Sample Copies 20 Cents 


THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 





Practical Text-book of Lithography 
A Modern Treatise on the 
Art of Printing from Stone 
By WARREN C, BROWNE 


HERMANN ROSER & SON Price Postpaid THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER 


Established 1854. Glastonbury, Conn. $2.50 150 Nassau Street, New York 





Write us to-day for sample swatches and quotations. 























The New Variable Speed Alternating Current 


i KIMBLE 


CYLINDER PRESS 


_ MOTOR 


Is Breaking All Previous Records 
for Efficiency and Economy 


This Motor Has Seven Forward 
Speeds and One Reverse Speed for 
Backing the Press 





No other motor ever invented gives such 
absolute and easwCONTROL, at any and every speed. And no motor has such high efficiency at low speeds. 

On ordinary motors it costs just about as much to run 1,000 impressions per hour as 2,000. but the Kimble Variable Speed 
Alternating Current Printing-Press Motor reduces speed by reducing the voltage in the armature so current consumed is almost 
exactly proportionate to speed of operation. 

EASY ON THE LINE 

The central station man will appreciate the Kimble Motor as soon as he understands it, because it starts the biggest cylinder press without 

disturbing the line. 


MADE IN 76 SIZES AND SPEEDS —170 or 220 Volts —6o0 Cycles — Alternating Current Only 


1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 4, and 5 H.-P. in 1600 speed 1, 114, 2, 2%, and 3 H.-P. in 1200 speed 1,1%, 2and 2% H.-P. in 900 speed. 
Special windings can be furnished for any voltage from 100 to 250 and for any frequency up to 60 cycles. 
Purchase price and installation cost are both extremely low. Send for circular and prices. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY, (ciexco""*” 
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is manufacturing a typesetting machine which it 
will market next February. The Company is also 
manufacturing matrices, spacebands and all supply 
and repair parts for Linotype machines. 

These will be ready for delivery in November 
and will be sold at substantially reduced prices. 

Being unhampered by a large investment in 
special tools our Engineers were able to depart 
from antiquated methods, and have materially im- 
proved the machine, which will be of the two-letter 
type, will have a quickly removable magazine, 
and will embody the features that have made the 
Model 5 Linotype so popular. Its repair and 
supply parts will be interchangeable with those of 
any standard machine now upon the market. 

All the basic patents on this type of machine 
will expire on or before October 8, 1912. Our 
machine will be free of all patents except those 
owned by this Company. We guarantee to hold 
purchasers and users of our goods harmless from 
patent litigation. 

The advent of this Company in the field assures 
the printing and publishing trade relief from 
monopolistic prices and methods. 


roduct. 


HERMAN Roipper, President 


Factory and works office: New York office: 
Foot of Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 182 William St., P. O. Box 2072 
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A GUARANTEE IS AS GOOD 





AS THE MAN WHO MAKES IT 














v8. SCUDDER 


Monoline Composing Machine. 
He remained in charge of the 
manufacture of the Monoline. 
in’ Montreal, Canada, for thir- 
teen years. Mr. Scudder has 
taken out hundreds of line 
casting machinery patents and 
is one of the best known experts 
in the business. He is a director 
and one of the chief advisors 


of the ¢ fom pany A 


ron 
Ol 


R. Homans, who is a gradu- 
ate of Yale, Sheffield, has 
been connected with the line 
casting business since 1892. He 
received his early training on 
the Paige Compositype and 


with the Unitype 


» 





T.S. HOMANS 


R. Scudder first 

became connect- 
ed with the 
facture 
casting machines in 
1887 as a tool maker 
in the Mergenthaler 
shop in Baltimore. 
Shortly after the 
organization of their 
factory in Brooklyn, 
Mr. Scudder became 
Superintendent, _re- 
maining in charge 
until 1892, when he 


left to develop the 


Company. 
1904 he 
employed by the 
Mergenthaler Com- 


mentaland designing 
departments. 

He designed the 
quick change Model 
made  Mergenthaler works 
many improvements 
on the Linotype 
product. Mr. Ho- 
mans is chief design- 
er of the Company. 


manu- of our matrix and 
line spaceband depart- 


R. Soper, who is 
superintendent 


ments, originated 
and developed most 
of the matrix tools 
and methods for the 
Linotype Company. 
He had charge of 
its matrix and space- 
band departments 
for over eighteen 
years and left to or- 








HERMAN RIDDER 


Since | sively advanced un- 
heen til he had charge of 


pany in its ex peri- The 
of this 
lected Mr. Orpen as 





the light manufac- 
turing department. 

management 
Company se- 


the livest and ablest 


executive 


and has given him 
a broader scope for 
his ability as manu- 
facturing superin- 


tendent. 








ganize the matrix B. F. SOPER 
department of the 


General Composing Company. 
He is recognized as the fore- 
most matrix expert in the world. 
His experience and ability as- 
sure the trade that the matrices 
and spacebands furnished by 
the International Typesetting 
Machine Company will be of an 
even higher standard of excel- 
lence than those formerly pro- 
duced by the LinotypeCompany. 


ooo 


R. Orpen, who is a_practi- 
cal mechanic, has been 
connected with the typesetting 
machine business for the last 
seventeen years. Starting as 
inspector in the Mergenthaler 


shops. he was sucees- 


the 











W. H. ORPEN, Jr. 























SAMUEL EF. SPERRY 





R. Sperry en- 
tered the em- 
ploy of the Mergen- 
thaler Company in 
1889. Starting at the 
bottom he worked 
his way through the 
various manufactur- 
ing departments. 
The knowledge so 
acquired became an 
asset of the inspec- 
tion and assembling 
departments and in 
1906 he became assist- 
ant foreman in the 
latter department. 
Mr. Sperry, who 


will have charge of our assembling department, is 
making use of his experience to design improved 
tools and appliances to make the interchange- 
ability of all varts of our machine absolute. 


R. McNamara 

originally came 
into the business of 
developing line-cast- 
ing machines in Jan- 
uary, 1892, and re- 
mained continuously 
with the Monoline 
Company until 1905, 
during which time 
his assistance in the 
development of that 
machine was very 
valuable, and many 
patents were obtained 
as the result of his 
ingenuity. In 1905, 
when the Monoline 














JAMES G. MceNAMARA 


was purchased by the Linotype Company, he be- 
came superintendent of the Canadian factory and 
remained in that position until May, 1912. 


R. Bertram, who has charge of the Experimen- 
tal Department. is a designer and practical 





W, E. BERTRAM 


mechanic of wide ex- 
perience. He de- 
signed many improve- 
ments on Linotype 
machines and also dia 
effective work for the 
Monoline Composing 
Co. He had charge of 
thirty machines for 
years and is well ac- 
quainted with the dif- 
ficulties which Lino- 
type users have expe- 
rienced in the past. 
Many of the im- 
provements of our 
machine are the re- 
sult of Mr. Bertram’s 
practical experience. 


R. Bisbee’s first 

experience in 
the typesetting ma- 
chine field was gained 
with the Lanston 
Monotype Company 
in 1899, 

For the past nine 
years he has been 
connected with the 
Linotype Company 
and is well acquaint- 
ed with their manu- 
facturing methods. 


He was foreman of 


one of the largest 
manufacturing de- 
partments in the Lin- 





DON A. BISBEE 


otype factory at the time he resigned to join our 
organization. He has charge of our lathe and 
screw machine departments, in which branches 
of manufacturing he is an expert. 








E. B. BARBER 


which has created a sensation in the printing trac 


R. Barber is a 
mechanic and 
designer of wide ex- 
perience in type cast- 
ing machinery. His 
earliest experience 
was gained with the 
MonolineComposing 
Company, where he 
had charge of the As- 
sembling Department. 
He has spent the last 
six years in develop- 
ing the Amalgatype 
Machine, a small 
single type machine 
producing an amal- 
gcamated line of type 
e. 


Mr. Barber will have charge of the Tool Room 
and will hold the position of Master Mechanic. 


R. Crombie, while not actively engaged in the 
manufacturing departments. is an important 


cog in our machine. 
He was a Linotype 
machinist of large 
acquaintance —was 
President of the Ma- 
chinists’ Branch, I. 
T. U., for several 
years, and is especial- 
ly well known among 
Linotype machinists. 
He is gathering infor- 
mation and discuss- 
ing with machinists 
in various parts of the 
country their prob- 
lems and difficulties. 
Many valuable sug- 
gestions have been 
received in this wav. 








J. A. CROMBIE 
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The factory of the International Typesetting Machine Company is located at the 
foot of Montague Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. It is a three story, fireproof, reinforced 
concrete building, containing over 80,000 square feet of floor space. The building 


will consist of two wings. one 227 feet long and the other 167 feet long, each wing 
being 80 feet in width. The plant and equipment of the Company will be the finest 
that money and skill can buy. New tools and modern methods will be employed. 


Offers to you the Benefits to be derived from 


Competition in the Typesetting Machine Industry 


Better Quality in Machines, Matrices and Supplies 
Better Service 
4uick Delivery. Courtesy, Consideration 
Lower Prices and Better Terms 


Factory and works office: New York office: 


Foot of Montague St.. Brookly no N.Y. 182 William St.. P.O. Box 2072 
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Champlin Mfg. & Sales Co. 


Successor to D. H. Champlin 


343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Machinery for 
Printers, Lithographers, Bookbinders 
and Paper Box Makers 





WESTERN AGENTS 


Potter Printing Press Company, Brown Folding Machine Company, 
Plainfield, N. J. Erie, Pa. 








FOR THE PRINTER 


Potter Special Rotary Presses Universal Job Presses Golding Job Presses 

Paper Cutting Machines Roller Washing Machines Type High Numbering Machines 
Patent Combination Chases Electric Welded Chases American Press Seats 

Register Hooks and Blocks Patent Blocks Patent Trucks 





FOR THE LITHOGRAPHER 


Potter Flat Bed Litho. Presses Potter Rotary Offset Presses Litho. Transfer Presses 
Bronzing Machines Stippling Machines Paper Cutting Machines 
Die Presses Perforating Machines Numbering Machines 


Planing Machines 





FOR THE PAPER BOX MAKER 


Rotary Board Cutters Paper Cutting Machines Stitching Machines 
Cutting and Creasing Presses Scoring Machines Patent Trucks 





FOR THE BOOKBINDER 


Brown Folding Machines Anderson Oneand Two Fold Machines Gathering and Stitching Machines 
Punching and Numbering Machines Stitching — Perforating Machines Ruling Machines 

Job Backers Roller Backers Embossers 

Smashers Rotary Board Cutters Table Shears 

Standing Presses Bundling Presses Glue Heaters 

Trucks Paper Cutters Paper Cutter Knives 








@ A corps of experienced men are at your service, and we are equipped to handle widely diversified lines. 
Our experience enables us to offer you the best of machinery for your respective needs, and also assures you 
of being offered that best adapted to meet conditions. 


@ We can put you in the Offset game more surely and quickly than any one in the business. 


Write us—Wire us—’Phone us—We are always on the job 





D. H. CHAMPLIN, President and Treasurer F. A. ROGERS, Secretary DONALD EDWARDS, Vice-President 
FRANK R. WARREN, Manager, Offset and Litho. Dept. CHAS, H. COLLINS, Manager, Bookbinders’ Mchy. Dept. 
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PAPER TESTERS 


@ Paper is one of the most difficult materials to properly judge. Your 
experience will enable you to determine the printing qualities, finish, and in fact all 
surface perfections or imperfections, but you can not determine accurately the body or 
substance of paper, commonly called strength, without the aid of a mechanical device. 
Neither can you compare the thickness of various samples accurately without mechan- 
ical aid. The Ashcroft Paper Tester indicates the exact strength of paper; the 
Ashcroft Thickness Gauge the thickness. 


@ By their infallible decision the values of various papers stand out as clear as if 
printed in three-inch type. 


@ It is safe to say that one of your greatest problems is to purchase paper that will satisfy your customer, 
enable you to meet competition, and at the same time 
leave you a fair margin of profit. 


@ The Ashcroft Paper Tester will 
enable you to select from among the many 
grades of paper now marketed, with and 
without water-marks, those papers that are best 
values for the price. It is the latest scientific applica- 
tion of the metal plunger principle, and the tests obtained 
by this method are far more uniform than those of any 
other bursting strength method of which we have 
knowledge, and can be depended upon to represent the 
exact strength of the paper in pounds per square inch. The Ashcroft Paper Tester is made in 20 lbs. maximum 
$10 00 : = capacity for testing thin or very weak papers, and 

° ae ae 140 Ibs. maximum capacity, for testing anything in 

Calf Skin 1 page the way of paper commonly used. 


@ The Ashcroft Thickness Gauge will 


50 Cents Extra 
. 85 enable you to quickly and accurately measure 
ie. ee 03 the thickness of various samples of paper or 
= > board. The dial is graduated to,.110” in 





Calf Skin Case 
$1.00 Extra 





thousandths and half decusneaiche There 
is constant use for it in every printing-plant, 
as an aid in matching samples of paper. It 


will enable you to know positively, whether the board 
or paper delivered, is as thick as that ordered. 


@ You should have both of these instruments. Not only will they save you 
money on your purchases, but many a refractory customer will be pacified when 
shown by mechanical test that his “‘kicks’’ about the quality of the paper stock you 
furnished were unjustified. 

Test their efficiency for yourself. We will send either one or 

both on ten days’ free trial. Don’t procrastinate — write us now. 


THE ASHCROFT MANUFACTURING CO. 


85-89 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Canadian Sales Agent, G. B. Legge, 156 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario. 

















OLD COUNCIL 
TREE BOND 


can be secured in any quantity in all its 
weights and tints from any of the dealers 
listed below: 


Baltinigtes iciaccceeesocee at B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
Alling & Cory Co. 
Brantford, Can Barber-Ellis. Ltd. 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Chicago Graham Paper Co. 
Chicago Chicago Paper Co. 
Detroit Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Dallas, Tex West-Cullum Paper Co. 
Havana, Cuba National Paper & Type Co. 
Indianapolis Indiana Paper Co. 
Macas ING ke dsronc sain T. G. Miller & Sons Paper Co. 
Kansas City, Mo Graham Paper Co. 
Los Angeles Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Lansing, Mich Dudley Paper Co. 
Mexico City, Mex National Paper & Type Co. 
Minneapolis Minneapolis Paper Co. 
Milwaukee Standard Paper Co. 
NEWAUKCeS <2 25/6 25sec 2 rene eenes E. A. Bouer Co. 
Nashville, Tenn Graham Paper Co. 
New Orleans Graham Paper Co. 
INGWr Work seri tacrascerawaee ns J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
New York (Ha:ler).........J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
IN@watks INS Picoeiccs sicis secre J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
George W. Millar & Co. 
Omaha, Neb Carpenter Paper Co. 
Portland, Ore Blake, McFall Co. 
Philadelphia Irwin N. Megargee & Co., Inc. 
Pittsburgh Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Rochester Alling & Cory Co. 
American Paper Co. 
Spokane Paper & Stat. Co. 
Springfield Paper Supply Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Blake, Mofit & Towne 
Wright, Barrett & Stillwell Co. 


Tacoma Paper & Stat. Co. © 


Toronto, Can Barber-Ellis, Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Can Barber-Ellis, Ltd. 
Washington R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 










































































OLD COUNCILTREE FOND 


A pleased customer is one of the best 
assets in any business, Mr. Printer and 
Mr. Stationer, and you can have a long 
list of such assets in your business if you 


will put the Old Council Tree Bond idea 


into your customers’ heads! 


The average business man wants your 
idea and suggestions, but in many cases he 
hesitates to ask for them. Take the bull by 
the horns, stuff him full of ideas and make 
yourself necessary to him. 


For example, lead his mind to the fact 
that he can make all of his letters and 
stationery a powerful advertising force 
that will bring tangible results at small cost 
by the use of Old Council Tree Bond. 
He’s ready for Old Council Tree Bond, 


and all he needs is a little prod from you! 


Ask for samples of Old Council Tree 
Bond. We'll send you folio sheets for the 
mere asking. Get our elegant portfolio of 
Letter-head ideas anyway. 


NEENAH PaPeER Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF LOFT- 
DRIED WRITING 
PAPERS 


NEENAH WISCONSIN 








FOR PRINTERS 


IN 


NON-EXPLOS Ive 
= 
st TARCOLIN Bookler 


DELETE CHEMICAL C9 
72, 


6 WILLIAM STREEEM Fa 


S 








Best Detergent for cleaning ool preserving Rollers 





COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN 


FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLate Co. 


116. NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Printer, 
Buy Me 


Put energy back of 


me, 
You have the material 
and I will make you 


Lots dase in 
RUBBER STAMPS 
Write for catalogue 
TheJ.F.W. 
DormanCo. 
Baltimore, Md. 
U A. 











METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
chicago New York 











PRESSMEN’S 
OVERLAY KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 











We cater to the Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 
Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





Printing 
trade, for the 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Color, 
icizing Quotations— Marked Proof — Cor- 
rected Proof — Proofreaders’ Marks — Make- 


A full and 
V -P k concise ex- 
est oc CL concise of 
the technical 

Manual of vi 5: 
> e use of the 
rinting printer and 
his patrons 
$OOOOOOOOO6$O5HOHOOOOOOOOOO 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation 
Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, 
Apostrophe — Capitalization — Style: The Use 
and Non-use of Figures, Abbreviations, Ital- 
up of a Book — Imposition and Sizes of Books 
— Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type Stand- 
ard — Number of Words in a Square Inch — 
Relative Sizes of Type —Explanation of the 


Point System — Weight of Leads Required for 
Any Work — Number of Leads to the Pound 
— To Print Consecutive Numbers —To Pre- 
vent Coated Paper from Peeling — Engraving 
and Illustrating — Definitions of the Principal 
Technical Terms Used in Fine Bookbinding — 
Relative Values of Bindings — Directions for 
Securing Copyright — Correct Sizes of Flat 
Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper — 
Regular Envelope Sizes— Standard Sizes of 
Newspapers — Leads for Newspapers — News- 
paper Measurements — Imposition of Forms. 


Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 86 pages; 50 cts. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


1729 Tribune Bldg. 632 Sherman Street 
ew York Chicago 
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AHANDBOOK 


|e) ~ Gan OL) 29 CoO) 2 


PRINTING 





64 pages—Flexible Cover—3x6 inches 
—a size and shape most conve- 
nient for pocket and desk use. 


A CYCLOPEDIA 
of 
EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 
for the 


NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Ever feel the lack of technical printing knowl- 
edge? ** Concerning Type ”’ tells all about 
type, how it is divided into text and display faces, 
explains the point system, shows eighteen kinds of 
type — each in seven sizes; contains valuable in- 
formation about engravings, composition, proof- 
reading, paper, presswork, binding, estimating, a 
complete dictionary of printing terms, and a hun- 
dred other things you should know—but probably 
don't. Endorsed by every one who knows a good 
thing when he sees it. 
Price, 50 Cents, postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


New York 


A SULLIVAN PRESS 


will increase the 
income from 
your waste 
paper, by pack- 
ing it in neat, 
tight bales for 
storage or ship- 
ment. Circular 64-F 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Avenue, 





CHICAGO 














1729 Tribune Bidg. 632 Sherman St. 
Chicago 





Send for 
circular. 








For sale 
by 


The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and NEW YORK. 




















Polished Copper 


for Half-tone and Color Processes 


Polished Zinc 


for Line Etching, Half-tone and 
Ben Day Processes 








Chemicals, Supplies 
and Equipment 
for the Shop, Gallery and Artroom 


National Steel and 
Copper Plate Co. 


OFFICES AND STOCKROOMS 
704-6 Pontiac Bldg.,542 S. Dearborn St.,Chicago 
1235 Tribune Bldg.,City Hall Square, New York 
214 Chestnut St. : : : : St. Louis, Mo. 
FACTORIES 
1133-1143 West Lake Street : : Chicago, Ill. 
220-224 Taaffe Place Brooklyn, New York 























What Are You Doing 
to Offset the Raise 
in Envelope Prices? 


T’S all very well for the big envelope factories to get together and 
boost prices all along the line, and then sit calmly back and tell you 
to hustle around and argue your customers into paying the advance. 


But do you need to do it because they say so? Not if you know and use the 
service you can get from the Western States factory. 


Western States Service Is Not 
Thin Air—It’s aVery Real Help-Out 
that You Need to Know About 





IRST of all, this is a top-notch 
envelope factory and the only one 
specializing in manufacturing direct for 
the printing and lithographing trade. 


ECOND—we have developed and 

perfected economies and short cuts 
that mean dollars-and-cents savings to 
you and your customers — savings in 
first cost of stock envelopes —savings in 
paper — savings in your printing cost. 
They are rea/ savings that other factories 
do not suggest. 


HIRD —we are prompt and active 

in co-operating with you, and point- 
ing out in advance how all these 
economies can be turned to advantage 
in solving your envelope and stationery 
problems. We take a genuine interest 
and show it. 


NOW! Put us to the test, cast 
* up your envelope needs 
and get our proposal and suggestions on 
any lot of stock sizes or made-to-orders 
that you havein mind. Your letter will 
bring _ proof of a service that you 


needed long ago—éut tf you don’t see 
anything in it, what have you risked? 


Send for our handsome, hardwood, brass-bound ruler, 15 inches long, scaled on both sides, 
and filled with valuable tables showing you instantly how to figure all sizes of envelupes out 
of all regular papers, and other valuable aids in envelope estimating. Sent free on request. 


WESTERN STATES ENVELOPE CO, MILwWavukEE 


311-313 EAST WATER STREET 
Independent Manufacturers of Guaranteed “ Sure Stick’’ Envelopes for Printers and Lithographers. 








Specialties: ‘‘Sure Stick’”” Bond and Ledger Envelopes; Safety Envelopes (without clasp or string) for Catalogs; 
Special Size and Made-to-Order Envelopes. Stock Sizes Packed without Bands, in non-soiling, dustproof Boxes 
Labeled with Your Name. Economical Methods for Printing Envelopes and Stationery on Same Run. 























While Attending the Typothetae Convention 


do not fail to visit our display of printers’ supplies—and best of all “Necessities” 
—devices that mean increased efficiency if installed, and increased efficiency 
means more profit for the printer. 

See our exhibit at Parlor “I,’’ Mezzanine Floor, Hotel Sherman. 


Rouse Job Sticks Set the Pace 


STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 














Used by particular printers everywhere in prefer- 
ence to all others. 


SIZES AND PRICES 


LENGTH 1%INCH 2 INCH 24% INCH  2%INCH PLATING Positively unrivaled for accuracy, convenience and 
6 inch $1.65 $1.75 $1.85 $1.95 $0.25 ae 
8 inch 1.90 2.00 2.10 2.20 30 durability. 
10 inch 2.15 2.25 2.35 2.45 35 
inc 2.50 2.60 2.70 40 i 7 
15 inch = = bod ~ Made to both American and European (Didot) Systems and 
20 inch 3.75 3.85 MADE 60 for sale by reputable dealers throughout the world 











Highest Award 


PARIS . 1900 
BUFFALO . 1901 


American Lead and Rule Cutters 


Gauges adjust instantly and lock automatically to non- 
pareils— No. 30 also gauges to points. 





Permanently accurate. Noslipping. No guessing. Quick, 
Sure and Accurate Results —that’s all. 


If you want the Best, you must get an AMERICAN. 


Made to both American and European (Didot) Systems and sold by 
reputable dealers throughout the world. igh 


Rouse Universal Block Think of the Time to Be Saved 


Any size page can be made up in from 15 to 50 seconds, and plates 
Ts Supreme clamped or released quicker than with any other system. 

Rouse Universal Block is recognized as the one efficient and certain 
economical pressroom utility. A single set makes up 8 pages into about 
160 different sizes, ranging from 17x 25 up to 35x 51 picas, and a less 
number of larger pages into an endless variety of shapes and sizes — 
all with a variation of 2 picas in either width or length, or both 
width and length. 

The Rouse Universal Block —Can Not Be Surpassed 
Why waste time with obsolete material when you can buy the best 

dividend-earning equipment with a part of the money you now pay 

in wages? 

This page Price, per set, including Steel Ratchet and Dustproof Case that fits 

(25x55 picas) wasmade a. printer’s stand, a practically universal and indestructible outfit, for 
up in 35 seconds. only $55. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


The Successful Printer Will 
Tell You 


There's a big difference in the cost of pro- 
duction where the printer undertakes to meet com- 
petition with an awkward or out-of-date make- 
ready system as compared with modern methods. 


The Rouse Unit System 


supplies the greatest efficiency in both make-up and make-ready—a system that eliminates all waste time in making up, making ready 
and registering ; it is the one system that permits the quickest change in plates, the narrowest possible margin and a permanent make- 
ready. This system reduces the waiting time of your press, insuring the greatest output as well as the best work. 


Keep Your Eye Open 


for imitations, because since the Rouse Unit System Bases and Register Hooks have made such good success throughout the printing 
industry many have undertaken to imitate them. 


“rewee HH. B. ROUSE & COMPANY CHICAGO 


“* Modern Methods”’ explains everything. Have you got your copy? It’s FREE. 











One of the Multitude 
of Sizes. 






































The Greatest Money-Making Presses 


used by ‘‘Uncle Sam”’ for printing documents, speeches, postal cards, 
money orders, registered letter blanks, manifolding blanks, and for 
numbering, sealing and collating United States currency, are 


POTTER PRESSES 


Over half a century of successful printing-press building crystallized in 


The Potter Rotary Offset Press 


so that it is no wonder that it is so generally acknowledged that 
“TF it’s a POTTER, it’s the BEST.” 
The New Series, Art Distribution Offset Press is a Dandy. 


One of our customers recently said to us: 
‘*Y our new press is a very intelligent press, it is so DEPENDABLE.” 


That’s a good quality for your pressroom, WE GUARANTEE IT. 


POTTER PRINTING PRESS CO. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
CABLE ADDRESS: POTERPRES, PLAINFIELD 
SALES AGENTS 


CHAMPLIN MFG. & SALES CO. BRINTNALL & BICKFORD J. H. SCHROETER & BRO. 
343 S. Dearborn St. 568 Howard St. 135-137 Central Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Atlanta, Ga. 




















Visitors to the Typothetae Convention 


at Chicago, commencing September 3d, are cordially invited to inspect our 
plant and investigate the merits of our folding machines and bundling presses. 
See for yourselves the character of our product. 

The Anderson Bundling Press creates a place for itself in the bindery, 
and the bindery department operating our Bundlers is the one reliable source 
of information for the prospective buyer. 

A bindery is incomplete without a bundling press. Many have from 2 to 12 
in daily operation. 

Immense power with little effort, strong and rigid construction —practically 
indestructible, moderate cost. 





712 South Clark Street 


Write C. FK. ANDERSON & CO. CHICAGO 











Cost-keeping RequiresAccuracy | | 66 Double Entry 


The Magnetograph Electric — a Way 


Is the Only Dependable Way 


The Magnetograph Electric Time 
Stamp is free from clock movement 
inside the case —consequently end- 
less trouble and expense for repairs 
are unknown to its users. 


THEY WITHSTAND THE 
HARDEST USE 


Send for our descriptive booklet and fuller particulars 


Linen Ledger” 


Supertor Quality — Medium Price 


14 cents per Ib. 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


THE MAGNETA COMPANY “ Profit-Producing Printing-Papers’”’ 


1955 Park Avenue 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 514-522 Sherman Street Chicago, Ill. 














Boston Wire Stitchers 
Boston Staple Binders 


For Prices and Terms write 


American Type Founders Co. 











“U. P. M.” THE TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


95 Neutralized Presses 











Government Printing-Office 


53-Butterick Pub. Co. 44-Harper Bros. 35-J. J. Little & Ives Co. 
48-U.S. Printing Co. 42-Curtis Pub. Co. 34-Trow Pub. Co. 
45-Forbes Litho. Co. 41-Berwick & Smith 31-Am. Book Co. 
45-Ginn & Co. 39-R.R.Donnelley&SonsCo. 30-Woodward Tiernan Co. 


More than 4,000 Neutralized Presses in the United States, each and every 
one equipped with 


The Chapman Electric Neutralizer 


Weighty evidence that it pays to eliminate static electricity from paper stock, 
and that the only way is the CHAPMAN. 





We also offer We also offer 


U. P. M. Vacuum U. P. M. Automatic 
Bronzing Machines Continuous Pile Feeders 


Perfect work produced with a greater Investigate for accuracy of work, 
saving of Time, Labor and Material simplicity in construction, economy 
than by any other method. in operation. 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 12-14 Spruce Street, New York 
Western Agent 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY CO. 
638 Federal Street, Chicago 























Hake’s Universal Perfection 


Gripper for Platen Presses (Patented) 
A MOST VALUABLE TIME SAVER 
In continuous and successful use in 150 printing-offices in Chicago, 
Milwaukee and other cities, 







WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 








CROSS BARS STYLE B 











° hp us tell you why 

the use of Westing- 

house Motors enables 
the printer to produce 

the greatest amount of 
work for the least 
expense. 


























Write Dept. 40 to-day for full information 





The Gripper consists of 1-12 inch steel rods, bendable and change- 


W © : ble, and inserted quickly in quickly adjustable blocks, One, or two, 

est. Z ng. house Elect TIC & M; fs £ e Co. or ore ois anny be applied . meet afl difficulties, No mate blessing: 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. AMERICAN PRINTERS APPLIANCE CO., Mfrs. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

SALES OFFICES IN 45 AMERICAN CITIES AGENTS WANTED FOR CHICAGO AND NEWYORK, 




















Important News for Publishers and Printers 


@ The long-felt need of a Bible paper that would be sufficiently qualified 
to bring out the exce//ency of printing is now met. 


King James, Oxford XX, Westminster and 
Encyclopedia Brands of Bible Papers 


@ These brands are the result of years of experimenting by the world’s most 
efficient papermakers, and in these brands there is being placed upon the 
market a paper unexcel/ed in bringing out the best in the art of printing. 
Q For publications, de luxe and pocket editions, catalogues and advertising 
matter of all kinds, where elegance and little bulk are desired, these 
papers are recommended. 


a DISTRIBUTERS 
Chicago Paper Co. . . . . Chicago, III. Alling & Cory Co. . . . Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago Paper Co. . . . . Toledo, Ohio Alling & Cory Co. . . . _ Pittsburg, Pa. 
Graham Paper Co. . . . St. Louis, Mo. Central Ohio Paper Co. . Columbus, Ohio 
John F. Leslie Paper Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Kingsley Paper Co. . . . Cleveland, Ohio 
Chatfield & Woods Co. . Cincinnati, Ohio Carpenter Paper Co. . . . Omaha, Neb. 
E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. . New Orleans, La. Peters Paper Co. . . . . Denver, Colo. 
Dobler & Mudge . . . . Baltimore, Md. Kansas City Paper House . Kansas City, Mo. 


Blake, Mofht & Towne . Los Angeles, Cal. 


M. KF. IMMERWAHR, 226 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Selling Agent for Canada and the United States 
UPON REQUEST THE ABOVE FIRMS WILL BE PLEASED TO SUBMIT SAMPLES AND FIGURES 
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The schoolboy, who was badly thrashed by one of his comrades, went away bawling this 
sentiment : 


“Tf I can’t lick you, 
I can make faces at your sister” 


We regret to say that there are people who are so jealous of the phenomenal success of 
™Hodgman, that they resort to the schoolboy’s tactics. 


The most glaring defect that is advanced concerning our press is the fact that “IT IS NEW,” 
spoken in an awesome manner implying something that is “raw” and untried. 

Well, it is new —the newest, most progressive and up-to-date flat-bed press on the market, 
and we glory in the perfection of the advanced ideas incorporated in its newness, which are all 
in its favor. 

But it is neither “raw” nor untried (we can show machines practically as good as new 
in constant use for about four years), and we will sign any guarantee that the purchaser may 
choose to write that will hold him absolutely secure on every claim that we make, including 
the most rigid impression, eliminating a large percentage of time in “make-ready,” accurate 
register and distribution, greatest productive power and longevity, and the most perfect 
mechanical construction. 

The printer who rejects the ‘‘new’’ is content with the cumbersome Drum Cylinder Press, 
the old-fashioned lock-up, hand composition for “body matter,” and all of the antiquated methods 
of fifty years ago, and we are sure that none of our readers belong to this class. 


Write or phone us for a personal interview, and we will demonstrate every claim we make. 








The Huber-Hodgman Printing Press Co. 


Represented direct by 


H. W. THORNTON, Chicago, Illinois Metropolitan Life Building 


P, LAWRENCE P. M. CO., LTD., London, England 


DR. OTTO C. STRECKER, Darmstadt, Germany 
$. COOKE PROPRIETARY, LTD., Melbourne, Australia Factory: Taunton, Mass. NEW YORK 















































Be‘ ‘TimeWise’ ‘and Positively 
Know the Cost 
of Every Job 


By the use of the AUTO- 
MATIC TIME STAMP, 
a thoroughly practical and 
comparatively inexpensive 
mechanical Time Cost 
Keeping System may be in- 
stalled which will give a 
correct, indisputable and 
automatic printed record of 
the exact time consumed or 
occupied in’ doing any job 
or piece of work. 


Many printers use one or 
more of these machines, and 
no printer can afford to 
carry on business without at 
least one AUTOMATIC 

= TIME STAMP. 


We guarantee that its use 
will save you time, money 
and annoyance, and enable 

you to eliminate your losses and to increase your profits. 


It will cost you nothing to consult us regarding this vitally 
important matter. Descriptive Booklet and Sample Time 
Cost tickets free on application. 


The Automatic Time Stamp Co. 


“* Originators of the Art of Printing Time Automatically” 
1601 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of the Automatic Time Stamp, the Automatic Time Register, the Dura- 
graph “elapsed time recorder,” and time recording and computing 
machines for all divisions of time and for all purposes. 








Save Money on Your 
Mounting Work 


@ Increase your output with a smaller pay-roll. 
@ Keep up the quality of your Calendar Mounts, 
Programs, and fine Pasted Work. 


@ The BB Perfection Gumming Machine has effected 
marked savings in this class of work. 


@ It is to your interest to get full particulars of this 
labor-saving machine. 
Write to-day 


M. D. Knowlton Company 
34 ELIZABETH ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





A Great Number of a 
Great Printers’ Magazine 


In commemoration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the first 
national association of em- 
ploying printers, the 





September number of 


The 


American Printer 


will be even more elaborate znd 
| [ OSWALD PUBLISHING CO. interesting than usual. There will 

Sa ; be colored inserts in profusion and 
special articles and_ illustrations 
appropriate to the occasion. The 
regular departments will not be 
neglected ; they will all be there and will be exceptionally interesting 
and instructive. ‘To quote only a few of the numerous titles in the 
various. departments: ‘{The Frank Story of a Small Printer,’’ 
** Reaching the New Customer,’’ ‘‘ Cost of Operating a Small 
Plant,’’ ‘* Placing ,Non- Chargeable Time,’’ ‘‘ Half-tone Printing 
on Platen Presses,’’ ‘‘ Sorting up Monotype Faces,’’ ‘‘Don’ts for 
the Junior Operator, ** “*Costs in the Bindery,’’ ‘‘ Handling Paper 
and Cardboard,’’ ‘‘ To Régister Process Plates,’’ ‘‘ The Pressmen’s 
Technical School in Tennessee.’’ Besides, there are reviews of 
specimens, reset type arrangements, and the many regular features of 
this great printers’ magazine. 

















American Printer readers get matter prepared exclusively for them 





Send thirty cents for a sample copy of the September 
number now, or three dollars for a year’s subscription 








OSWALD PUBLISHING CO., 25 City Hall Pl., NewYork City 
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The Best Special Works for Lithographers, Etc. 


ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO —26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, 
1.50 each part. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS -— three series, 24 
plates in color, $3.50 each series. 


TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS—24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
TREASURE OF LABELS—‘he newest of labels—ts plates in color, 


“FIGURE STUDIES" — by Ferd Wiist — second series, 24 plates, 
$3.00 


AND THE 


—SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION— 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 
$3.00, post free; sample copy, 25 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOSEF HEIM - - - - = = Vienna VI./i Austria 











The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Devtarher Buch- ww 
Strindrurker MONuEN 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, hae and kindred trades, 


with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
ountries, 14s,‘9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 


19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE + + - BERLIN, W. 57, GERMANY 























Using the Long, 
Cool Evenings 





Fall and Winter Are the Study Times 





The causes of success and failure are usually found in the 
manner in which men spend their leisure moments. 

You are going to do something with yours the coming fall 
and winter. 

What will it be? 

A knowledge of advertising would be a valuable asset to add 
to your capital. 

If a proprietor of a print-shop, it would enable you to aid 
customers by making suggestions that will add pulling power to 
their jobs. If an employee, it would open new opportunities. 

Arthur Brisbane says advertising men are following what 
will soon prove to be the most lucrative of professions. 

Our ‘‘ Study Course in Advertising ”’ is open to you. 

You can secure correspondence instruction supplemental to 
the articles from the Massachusetts School of Advertising, which 
is conducted by experienced advertising men. 

Subscribers can obtain this service for $5; nonsubscribers 
for $8 —$5 for the Course and $3 for the magazine. 


Write us for more information 


THE INLAND PRINTER “*aun°"" 


Use This Coupon Now a 




















THE INLAND PRINTER 
632 So. Sherman St., Chicago 


Enclosed find $8.00 in full payment of advertising 
course by correspondence of THE MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, of Holyoke, Mass., 
including one year’s subscription to your publication. 
Certificate of enrolment and full directions for taking 
up the study to be mailed me at once. 








If you are not a subscriber fill in the follow- 
ing coupon without change. If you are a sub- 
scriber change the $8.00 to $5.00 and mail it Address 
to us. It may be the stepping-stone to success. 


Name 



































Woods RDesifontes Private Branch 555 MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX  Wostbrock 


xchange System. 



































































Woods Robert L, »SugrColring, 428Broome. Spring 1655 Woolsey Arthur B, Res....62 W 66th.Colmbus 598 World Novelty Display Co...71 Nassau. Cortland 219 
Woods Stephen........... 15 5th av.MadSq 2301 Woolsey Geo, MID ccc a's ..117 E 36th.Mad Sq 198 World O K Ice Cream Co..65 Jefferson.Orchard 6409 
Woods Thos,Livery Stable. 536 W 131st.Morngsde 96 Woolsey Geo M, Broker..... - Broad. Broad 3750 World Painless Dentists....163 Canal.Franklin — 779 
Woods Thos J, Coffee Brkr..100 Front. Broad 34 Residence...... E 35th.MadSq 5788 World Pants Co..........39 Gt Jones.Spring 7743 
Woods W H, Insurance......1 Liberty.John 4087 Woolsey John M, ‘Lawy er.. 3 “at William . Broad 3993 World Shirt Waist Co......29 W 15th.Chelsea 6036 
Woods Wm Seaver, Res.521 W 112th.Morngsde 7240 Residence......-.-.- E 34th.MadSq 9635 World Waist Co...........67 Greene.Spring 7208 
Woods Wm T, President.. 63 William .John 3563 Woolsey Minthorne, ice "26 Liberty .John 5049 World Watch Co........110 W 34th.Greeley 3799 

Residence .....+++.2 67 W 89th.Riverside 9106 Woolsey Minthorne, Res...250 W 94th.Riverside 3453 Worlds Work The.......... 11 W 32d.Mad Sq 8460 
* Woods &C EA Ee 315 5th av.MadSq 2301 Woolson E E, Res.......- 312 W 21st.Chelsea 4672 Worm O R W, Res.769 St Nicholas av.Audubon 5143.7 
Woods & Coffin, Coffee Brkrs.100 Front.Broad 34 Woolston G F, Manager..439 Lafayette. Spring 543 Worman Alired, Ins..........44 Pine.John 3428 
Woods & Co,Windmills oe 59 Park pl.Barclay © 7030 Woolverton W H..........- 75 Church.Cortland 1860 Wormley Mrs Kathryn, Res....9 E 32d.Mad Sq 290 A 
Woods & Curtin, Cafe....150 W 10th.Spring 6960 Woolverton W H, Res....1380 W 59th.Colmbus — 306 Worms A, Knit Goods...... 114 5th av.Chelsea 5835 A 
Woods & Curtin, Cafe....645 E 169th.Tremont 1122 Woolworth Bldg, Renting ‘Agt. 3 PkRow.Cortland 5279 Worms A, Res......++- -527 W 143d.Audubon 3189 
Woods & Logan, Comitbies. 43 Leonard.Franklin 2799 | Woolworth F W & Co— Worms Conrad, Res...... 2424 7th av.Audubon 63 A 
Woodside Sterling Co......170 Bway.Cortland 3983 wkMain Office...... ...280 Bway. Worth 3557 Worms Kaufman&Co,Segr Mfrs.348E23d.Gramrcy 155 
Woodside W L...... “150 Nassau.Beekman 5300 Warehouse....Hudson & Van Dam.Spring 6353 Worms Leon, Hosiery......220 5th av.Mad Sq 9229 
%* Woodstock The, Apts. - 535 W 163d.Audubon 4070 Five, Ten Cent Store...260 6th av.Chelsea 3766 Worms Max, Watches.....6 Maiden la.Cortland 7296 B 
Woodstock Brdg Stable. ‘883 Tinton av.Melrose 3980 Five, Ten Cent Store....22 E 14th.Styvesnt 3415 Worms Sidrey............511 E 72d. Lenox 6793 Be 
Woodstock Co, Lumber...32 Cortlandt.Cortland 2632 Five, Ten Cent Store..585 8th av.Greeley 3310 Worms & Goldberg, Milnry.1770Mad av.Harlem 2816 3 
Woodstock Exch, Rl Est. .8 303 E 166th.Melrose 1371 Five, Ten Cent Store...741 8th av.Bryant 2133 Wormser D, Res. W 91st. Riversede 8955 
Woodstock Garage......770 E 158th.Melrose 2721 Five, Ten Cent Store...1536 3d av.Lenox 1603 Worms Ave C.Orchard 487 Bi 
% Woodstock Hotel.......127 W 43d.Bryant 3010 Five, Ten Cent Store. ..830 Col av . Riverside : E 79th.Lenox 4686 
Woodward Miss A M, “Res.365 W 23d.Chelsea 5044 Five, Ten Cent Store.208 W 125th.Mornae# 54th. Plaza 4380 
Woodward A S, Res....144 W 111th.Morngsde 8176 Five, Ten Cent Store. 2042_4 5th av.Plaza 1497 ' 
3% Woodward Baldwin&Co, Com.43 Worth.Franklin 4115 Five, Ten Cent Sto=— Bway.Rector 4130 
Woodward C, Res...88 Washington pl. Spring 1243 

is av.Melrose 413 


Woodward C’FCo ,BldgStone.1123 Bway.MadSq 144 
Woodward Christopher H R— 

Lawyer.... 4 
Woodward Colli 
Woodward 
Woodw ard 


| 40th. Melrose 470 
en la.Cortland 1453 
34th. Greeley 333 
78th.Schuyler 9732 
in pl.Spring 2978 j 
Wall. John 2036 

av.Styvesnt 4163 

Sth. Riverside 5508 
2d.Plaza 41 














% Woodwar¢ 
%* Woodward lin. Franklin 5849 
Woodward DI a st.Rector 3893 ] 
Residen a 1 ‘Cortland 1403 
Woodward J y.Mad Sq 7342 1 
Woodward Jo y.Rector 4130 I 
Woodward Le -Schuyler 9732 } 
Woodward R ».Worth 3229 ] 
Woodward Ro! -Audubon 1080 
% Woodward T -Cortland 1403 I 
Franklin 5849 
Woodward W } m e 6215 M 
Woodward Wal. Oo Morngsde 1365 
Woodward Wats sa u 5165 y 
Woodward Wm, va ti n Styvesnt 1866 
Woodward Mrs e€ e a Styvesnt 4087 n 
Woodward Wm 6748 h 
Woodward Willi 5081 Pp 
Woodward &Loth 371 
Woodward & Sho 4293 P 
* Woodward & St ss 5501 
World N Y The.. s in ‘Imbus 1099 p 
Woolsey Mrs A M, 1484 P 
Wostbrock H J, E ekman 845 P 
* Woodworth C J, e = mbus 7467 
Woodworth Carlos be fubon 580 
Woodworth Co d 6213 S| 
Woodworth Dr F I, e 1768 
Woodworth 5 & 10C land 232 S' 
WoodworthG H... 3620 Ly 
% Woodworth LeonM, 6262 T 
Woodworth Miss S C 1516 
Woody Howard L, Bl} 4885 “C 
Woody Robert H, Lj 652 wee 
*Woodycrest, Apts. 11 3576 Ce 
Woodycrest Court. Wod d 1258 Chal 
Woog Alphonse, Res. 4488 
% Woog Henry, ae t 3515-7 : 
Residence...... 3027 Chie 
Wool Club..;..... 2477 c 
Wool Exchange Realty 4311 ‘ON 
Wool M, Tailor..... — ngsde 1681 Be 
Woolcott Jas V, Cloth 1 ers 5th av.Chelsea 3440 
Wooley Frederick, Res.) =i (st—‘—‘Ci‘~s~sSsSS QT Ne ws ww ww oe 145 E 61st.Plaza 2127 Co 
Woolf A E, Res..... 83 orthen & AldrichCo,W InGds.25NMoore.Franklin 614 Jo 
Woolf Bros, Toys & Nov’ Worthing Wright Henry L,Res.23W31st.Mad Sq 5453 Ol 
Woolf Chemical Products Mitecker ‘Spring 7723 Worthington Chas A, Bokr....55 Wall. Broad 854 
Woolf Edgar Allen, Res. ST ithe. "126Bleeckr, Spring 2729 Worthington F,CnsltgEngr.601 W 111th.Morngsde 7723 Pa 
Woolf Dr Edgar M. .138 enry C, Lawyer.2 Rector st. Rector 585 Worthington Miss Harriet— Pr 
Woolf Goodman, Toilet R wT Workman J A, Childs Coats.45 Lispnrd.Franklin 3470 Residence......... 610 W_ 116th.Morngsde 2112 Pr 
Woolf J L, Lumber..... sca 725 Workman Lewis G...... 126 Bleecker.Spring 2729 Worthington Hy R,Stm Pmps.115 Bway.Rector 8230 
Woolf Jesse, Costms,Dress , -Mad Sq 7768 Workman M S, Furs........ 2° F Sth. Spring 334 Worthington Mrs J H, Res..853 7th av.Colmbus 1496 Pr 
Woolf Michael,WsaleOpticn.25Maiden la.Cortland 2069 | Workman Peltz & Silver. Furs.22 FE 8th. Spring 334 | Worthington Jos E, Tools..... 45 John.John 4054 So 
Woolf Nathan L, Clothing. ..729 Bway.Spring 9069 | Workman & Newman,Jewlrs.9 Maiden la.Cortland 2161 | Worthington Z...... . 1 Madison av.Gramrcy 2844 Ta 
Woolf Nathan L & Co, Clthg.729 Bway.Spring 9069 *%Workman’s Circle ...... 89 Delancey.Orchard 6616 Worthington Mrs M G, Res..29 E 77th.Lenox 7007 Th 
Woolf S Co, Diamonds..... 103 Canal.Orchard 5082 Workmen’s S & D Benefit Fund.3 3d av.Orchard 3449 Worthington Saml, Contg Eng.90 West.Rector 3017 we 
Woolf S J, Studio........145 W 55th.Colmbus 5258 %Workmens Compnstn Srvc & Inf Bur * Worthington Watertube Boiler Co : 
Woolf Saml, Res........... 73 E 92d.Lenox 1526 80 Maiden la.John 3455 36 Warren.Barclay 5040 Corr! 
Woolf & Reynolds........147 4th av.Styvesnt 4466 | Workmens Educational Assn.243 E 84th. Lenox 1060 | Worthington & Raymond......45 John.John 4054 “¢ 
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PERFECT COLOR-PLATES 


We have created a standard in color-plates second to none, 


@. because every set of plates is specially made for the purpose intended, with due 
regard for the paper to be used and other conditions to be met ; 

because every man in our employ is an expert in color reproduction ; 
@. because we are specialists, making none but color-plates, anything from two 


colors up; 
@. because we have successfully demonstrated again and again that our process 


reproduces anything perfectly ; 
because we have the equipment and the administrative ability to deliver perfect 


color-plates on short notice when demanded ; 
because printers and users generally have found our plates the finest printing 


surfaces, productive of the greatest number of impressions, in perfect register and 


true to proof ; 
@. because our service extends all over the country and is thoroughly dependable. 


Correspondence invited. 


ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY 


Spectalists in Color-Plate Engraving and Printing 


TELEPHONE: 5200 MADISON SQUARE 


213-217 EAST TWENTY-FOURTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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NOTICE 


_ (This Company is the creator of 
the Linotype art, and all existing Lino- 


type machines are built under its 


patents. All T'wo-Letter Linotype 
machines are covered by patents of — 
‘ this Company having : a number of. 


-. --years to run. 


Any Linotype machine using Two- 
Letter Matrices, Multiple Maga- 

“zines, or other improvements which 

- place the present-day Linotype. far 
- ahead: of the earlier machines, can 

not be used without the permission | 
of this Company. © | 


Any. person or persons counter- 


eee felting or imitating our machinery, 
Or persons using such goods, will be 


held strictly accountable in. 1 the } 


4 =< eourts. > 


EL Des secgg tare LINOTYPE CO. 


Aen ROELDING: NEW ; YORK 





PREVIOUSLY: PURCHASED) 
THIS MONTH 





NAME OF CUSTOMER 


Polish National Alliance, Chicago, Ill. 
M. A: Dohohue’& Co, - ‘Chicago, Ill: 


Medicine Hat Ptg. & Pub. Co,, 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 


Glover-Caldwell Ptg. Co., - Rome, Ga. 
Joseph x. Arnold, - §- Chicago, TH, 
The Pryor Press, - -' - Chicago, Ill. 


The Southam Press, Ltd, 
’ Toronto, Ont. 


The Weber-Kelly Co., ! 
' Cleveland, Ohio. 


| ‘The Reynolds & Reyndlds Co. 
Te Day oly ObiG, 


| The Crowell Pub. bei 
Springfield, Ohio. 


The A.S. Gilman Ptg. Co., 

Cleveiand, Ohio. 
Burton G. Smith Co., - Rockefeller, Ill. 
B,J. Cannon, - = Milwaukee, Wis. 
 Armac Press, - - ' - Toronto, Ont. 


Hoboken Ptg..& Pub. Co., 
Hoboken, .N. J. 


WE PREVIOUSLY PURCHASED) 





seo & Baie 


"NAME OF CUSTOMER 


"THIS. MONTH 





bee on 
~ manufacturers =~ 


G. A. Ctowden, -- = 
A.M. Collins Mfg: Co. 


Ballet & Davis Piano or 


S. H. Taylor, ee - Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Rapid-Simiplex Press, - New ‘York City. 
Chicago, i 


Post Printing'Co,, + - 
The Wether 1h GPG: o> eee 

Dayton, Ohio. 

Ockford Printing Co., ~ Detroit, Mich. 

Washington Pig.'Co.,,- Seattle, Wash. 

‘Stearns Bros. & Co., =~ - Chicago, Mil. 
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combined 

output of 

all other 
2-rev. press 


The Cramer-Krasselt Co., 


‘The Beck. Engraving Co. 
in the world. 
Woodward & Lsashines Diy 9) by 
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The Wander Press, - New York City. 





Graham-Chisholm Co., New York City. 2 





Lotz & Stahl, -- - Keokuk, Iowa. 
The Mitchell Pub. Co., - ‘Mitchell, S$. D. 


[qwaury]| 


| Wan, H, Pool, tg, & Bag, ps 


" omiewaed Press, he Chicago, Ill. 














M. E. Kirkpatrick, - Granite City, TH, 


Book Publishers Press; Kees 
New York City. 


The Fulton Press, ».- ‘New York City. 


ee ee a ee 


For prices and other 
information address WBiaecee 


’ York Press, Ita, + - “Torontoy Ont. 


- Foreign sees 


“Total = 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Supply Mfg. Co., - - -° Chicago, Il’ 
Stevens, Maloney & Cony: - Chicago, Ill. ‘ 


 aalbwrieleess Wis. , 
Pie Brothers, + New York City. 


‘Louis, Mo. ° 
H. 2. Camp, << elie as Toledo, Ohio. 


oO, Tih. 


Williams Pig. Co., - New York City. 


Ottawa, Ill. * 


 Wew York City. 


6) ™ 


Mielile Ponting Press & Manufacturing Co. 


SALES OFFICES IN 

THE UNITED STATES: 

Chicago; 1218 Monadnock Bik. 

New York, .N. Y., 38 Park: Row 

Dallas, Texas, 411 Juanite Building 

Boston, Massachusetts, 164 Federal Street 

Portlend, Oregon, 506 Manchester Building - 

San Francisco, California, 401 Williams Building. 

Atlanta, Georgia, Dodson Printers Supply Company. 
notte bing ons Comennirsoe sa: Building 


14TH AND ROBEY STREETS: 
rence 


8 ae treo 


Reins DISTRIBUTORS: 


. “Toronto Type Foundry Co. 
oS itd; Torento Canada 


~ Michle, - 


7 Roe Laffitte, Paris, France 


Miche Druck Preset G. im. b. H. 


94 Markgrafenat., Berlin, Germany 


thew: Stotis & €o., Avenida Central, 


Se 4? hig ds, lanky, Brazil 
Williomon, Baliour & Co., Santiago and Valparaivo Chile 





¢ Parsons ieeliog Co., Bornoe Aires, Mexico City and Havant 


Hon oy egenemtnge roreeetaetaach 3° 
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Ad., The Tale of an (verse) 
Advertisements, Irregular-shaped, Distinc- 
tion of 

Advertising, A Study Course in...52, 241, 

378, 550, 

Alphabet, The Old Roman 

American Government, The 

Apprentice Printers’ Technical Club. ..56, 
217, 395, 548, 694, 


Bank Checks, New System in Printing.... 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler in New 
Quarters at St. Louis 
Ben Franklin Club of America, First An- 
nual Convention of the 4 
Ben Franklin Clubs Fall Down, Where the 
Bookbinding : 
Bookbinding 100, 237, 
Bookbinding as a ‘Trade, Apprentice 
System, and Supplementary Educa- 
tion 
Book-lovers, Requirements of. 
Cutting-machine Kinks 
Leather 
Loose, Flimsy Bindings 
Magazine Articles, Preservation of. 
Sets of Books Having Many Shades of 
One Color 
Wrinkling of Book-leaves in the Back 
Fold 1 
Book Review : 
Analytical Advertising 
Bombay Government Diary 
Cost of Binding Materials 
Gould’s Pocket Manual Dictionary 
Les Encres de Coleure 
Net Worth and the Balance Sheet 
Practical Applied Electricity 
Rand-MeNally Pocket Maps, The 
Relative Legibility of Different Faces of 
Printing Types 
Boy, The 
Brains in Printing, Market Value of 
Business Notices ..119, 280, 435, 605, 749, 


“ Casting’? a Table 
Casting-off Manuscript 
Celtic Art and Architecture, Souvenir of.. 
Challenge Machinery Company, Prominent 

Salesmen Inspect Big Plant of the.... 
Chinese Currency, Weights and Measures. 
Colored Inserts : 

Every Heart This May Morning 


Spilled Milk 

Color-print Exhibit, Old English 

ast anne Value of Organization in 

the 

Composition, Hand, 4 la Militaire 

Concentration (verse) 

Correspondence: 
Correspondence ...73, 239, 373, 533, 699, 
Displeased Reader, From a 
Going Down by the Head 
Incompetency, Placing the Blame for... 
Lead-poisoning from Linotypes 37 
“Merit System ” in Printing-offices, The 240 
Plant Should Be Established, Thinks a. 534 
Playing-cards, The Size of. 699 
Point System in Paper-ruling 
Printer’s Progress, 





Correspondence — Continued: 
Printing at Just Prices 
Proofreader, The Humble 
Questioning a Usual Expression 
Reminiscence, A 
Ruling-pens on Point System 
Spelling, Simplified, Puerile Arguments 
Against 
Stolen Plates 
Table, Facey and Henry on Casting a... 


Tables, Criticizes Method of Casting.... 
8 


Tabular Work 
Truax Printery, Transposing the 


Type Robbery, A Wholesale (illustrated) 
8 


Typefoundry Not a Goat Farm 

What Is the Most Important Question 
Confronting Printerdom To-day?... 

Wise and the Foolish Commercial Print- 
ers, The 

Cost and Method: 

Accounting System for Printing Con- 
cerns, A 

Advertising and News 

Blackmail 

Cheap Printer, A Word to the 

Cost and Method. .85, 257, 404, 554, 

Cost, City and Country 

Cost System, What Is a 

Costs in a Small Job Shop 

Country, Out to the 

Country Publishers, A Gift by the 

Customer, For the 

Election Year 

Estimating 

Finishing the Job 

Front Office, The 

Hour Costs in Country Daily Office 

Knowing and Not Knowing, The Differ- 
ence Between 

“* Legals ”’ 

Minimum, The 

Money, How You Made 


Old Business Man and the New 
One of the Causes 


Politician, Our Friend the. 
Progress of a Printer, The 
Question, An Interesting 
Setting Type for Others 
Small Printer Who Makes Money, A.... 
Starting in Business 
Troubles, Printers’, in the Long Ago... 
Two Jobs and Their Cost 
Typesetting-machine Question, The 
Cost System from Employees’ Viewpoint. . 
Cost System, Getting at Uniform 
“Cost System,” Old Bill on the 
Cost System, Our 
Cost-finding Given First Place 
Costs, Average, Denham on Published * 
Statements of 
Country Newspaper, The 
Country Publishers, Pertinent Queries to.. 


Discontent 


729, 803 


3 
Dividing Words at the Ends of Lines..... 
86 


Draw Conclusions Cautiously 


E 
Editorial : 
Advertising a National Asset 
Ad.-writing Course Is Cheap, Why the.. 


85 
50 





Editorials — Continued: 
Amateur Printer, The 
aaa and the Composing-machine, 
The 
Barnstormer, The 
Cleveland Meeting, The 
Copy, Preparation of 
Direful Words 
Editorial ......... 49, 209, 369, 529, 689, 849 
Employing Printers’ Organizations 370 
Hilton, P. R 
Lost or Stolen Type or Metal, Identify- 
ing 
Management a Profession 
— Election, The Trade’s Issue in 
t 
Notable Project, A 
One-organization Problem, The 
Organization, The Spirit Behind 5: 
Paper Importation, Legal Quibble Over. 
Price-cutting, Lynch on 851 
Price-cutting Madness 
Strike, The Chicago Newspaper 
Typothetz Headquarters in Chicago.... 
Unions, King Caucus and the 
Volume Forty-nine 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
Efficiency : 
“Crazy Efficiency 
Efficiency 
Efficiency and Equipment, Shop........ 205 
Efficiency and Neatness, Shop 36 
Efficiency of Workers, Increase the 
Efficiency, Productive 81, 401, 559, 728 
Efficiency, Shop, and Managerial Effi- 


” 


Good Day’s Work, 

Human Efficiency in Business, Increas- 
ing 

It Takes Time 

Machine Man, The 

Merit System for Printing-offices, The. . 

Producing Efficiency 

Property Man, A 

Register Work on Cardboard 

Rhythm of Efficiency, The 

Sensitiveness 

Special ‘‘ Stunts ” 

Standing Matter, Preserving 

Starting Point, The 

i. Filing System for Cuts and 


Typ 
Electric Talk Bewilders Layman 
Electric Terms, Nationality of 
Electrotyping and Stereotyping: 
Blistered Mats. 
Chalk-plates and Stereo Paper. 
Concaved Stereotypes 
Electros and Zine Originals 
Electrotyping and Stereotyping 
Granulated Face 
Lead-mold Electrotype Process 
Matrix Composition 
Matrix Sticking to Cuts in Dark Por- 
tions 
Molding Half-tones 
Paste for Roller Mats 
Elite Printing Company — Third Annual 
Industrial Show 
Estimating: 
Cost in a Chicago Model Plant 
Costs of Production in Texas 
Estimating 
Estimating, The Science of, 
_ Effect Upon the Trade 
Figuring for Health — Not Wealth 
Exhibitions of Printing Machinery and 
Supplies 


and Its 








F 


Faith, A Printer’s Confession of 

Federation Problems in New York City... 108 

Foreign Graphic Circles, Incidents in...76, 
222, 375, 535, 700, 

Francis, Charles, and His Service to the 


“‘Gas,’”’ History of the Word 
Greeley Grandchildren Get Old Farm 


H 


Hell on the Frontier with Bonheur Bros. 
Wagon Show (illustrated) 
Honesty, White and Red 


Hubbard Talks to ‘‘ Capper”’ Printers.... 


Illustrations: 
Anticipation 
age _ Buchgewerbe, Advertisement 


August 

Between Chores 

Blacksmith, The 

Boston Photoengravers at Luncheon.... 

Capture of Major Andre, The 

Chums 

Cinching the Broncho 

Congratulations 

Convention Committee, First Annual 
Convention Ben Franklin Club 

Corn-planting Time 

Critics 

Crown Cromleach 

Decembe 

Definite Aim, A 

Dog's Work .....5.. (etventeneernee ns ee 

Easter Joys 

Every Little Helps 

Fish Hawk, War Chief. 

Flies 

Fun Among the Artists 

“*Gage Push Club” Dinner 

Gilliat 


Hats Off 

Hotel Brunswick, Boston 
Hunters’ Joys 

July 

Locomotive Made of Fruit, A 


Merhodist Publishing House, Lucknow, 
India 430, 431, + 438, 434 


on 
onesie Motor, An 
Old-style Type, An 
On a Good Foundation 
On the Chicago River 
Photoengravers’ Convention: 
Entertainment Committee 
Information Committee 
Photoengravers’ Sixteenth Annual Con- 
vention Group 
Presidents of the International Associa- 


Roman Garden, 

Round Tower, aod aaa Ireland 
Schwartz, Leo 

Seed Corn 

September 

Shoemaker, The 

Son of ‘“ Old Bill” 

Space-fillers 

Spring Blossoms 


Summer Thoughts 

There Is Hope 

Twister, A 

Watch Him 

West Cross, Monasterboice, Ireland 

William and Nelda 

“Wireless ” Printing-office, .. 
Inch, Cost of the Sold 


Insurgent, The; 

International Typographical 
vention 

I. T. U., Biographical Sketches of the 
Candidates for President of the 


Union Con- 


Job Composition : 
Booton, Chauncey H 65 
Job Composition ..65, 225, 385, 545, 705, 858 








Job Composition — Continued: 
McCormick, John 
Merrill, 
Ruggles, Robert G 
Triplett, M. O 
Udell, Bertram B. 


Leaks, Stop the 
Locomotive Made of Fruit 


M 


Machine Composition: 
Adjustments, Linotype 
Alignment 
Assembler-finger 

Setting the 
Assembling of Lines, The 
Disk, Two-mold 
Distributor and Justification Troubles.. 
Distributor-screws, 
Ejector-guide Trouble 
Ejector Was Loose. 
First-elevator Adjustment 2 
First Elevator Was Out of Adjustment. 719 
Helpful Questions and Suggestions 872 
Keyboard 
Keyboard, How to Remove a 
Leads in Linotype Matter, Putting 
Line-delivery Carriage Adjustment..... 
Linotype Faces, New 
Machine Composition .. 


93, 254, 414, 575, 
719, 


Matrices Damaged 

Matrices Need Cleaning 

Matrix Bent by Distributor-screw. 
Matrix Combination, 

Measuring Linotype Matter 
Metal, Linotype, Testing 

Metal Mixing 

Metal-pot and Keyboard 

Molds and Mold-disk 


Plunger Sticks 
Points of Chute Spring Breaks 
Pot-lever Spring, Weak 
Pot-pump Lever-cam, Wear on 
Recasting Book Headings 
Second-elevator Transfer 
Slug, Face of, Overhangs 
Slugs Are Not Solid 
Slugs, Defective Face on 
Slugs, Faces Pull Off. 
Slugs, -Hollow 
Slugs, Spongy 
Slug-trimming Knives 
Vise-automatic Stop Adjustment. 
Machines, Regarding 
Make-up Rule, The Old 
Man and the Field, The 


Market, Making the 

Mark Twain Becomes a Writer, When.... 
Mark Twain’s Tribute to Grant. 

Meetings 105, 267, 428, 561, 
Metal Thieves, Cleaning Up 

Miller, Joaquin, A Poem by 

My Hope (verse) 


we — M., Rejoins Linotype Com- 


seuimciis Work: 
Ad. Composition, Rapid and Good... .90, 
Ad. Display, Criticism of 7 
Ad. Display, Good 
Ad., Which is the Better 
Ad.-setting Contest No. 33 
Ad.-setting Contest No. 33, Result of... 
Ad.-setting Contest No. 34 
Ad.-setting Contest No. 34 Deferred.... 
Ads., Keeping Track of 7 
Ads., More Fast Work on the 8 
Advertised Goods, Helping the Sale of.. 
Advertising Rate, Minimum 
Advertising, Utilizing Unusual Occur- 

rences mcd 


Born p Tro After Twenty-five Years.. 

Capper, Arthur, Adds Another 

Changing Ads., Charging Extra for.... 

oe Contest Adds Twenty-five 
er 


Country Newspaper, Editing a 
Country Office, Good Work in a...... we 





Newspaper Work — Continued: PAGE 
Daily, Enterprising, Achievements of an 878 
Easter and Automobile Edition 410 
Editorial Page, Not the Ordinary. 
Established Twenty-five Years. 

First-page Arrangement, Good 
First Page, Unusual 
Head to Stick, From 
Icelandic, Setting Ads. i 
Missouri Weekly, An Enterprising...... 
Montana, Northern, New Paper for.... 
Newspaper Criticisms , 4138, 567, 
Newspaper Work 

735, 
Poteau, Oklahoma, Booster Edition for. 

Pressboard Cuts, More About 

Rate-card, A Curious 

Rate-card for a Weekly.............. 

Rate-card for Six Hundred Circulation. 

Rate-card, Requests Another 

Rates, Result of Increase in 


Scholarship Contests A 

Silver Anniversary Edition..... etary eile 

Smaller but Bigger. 

Special Issues 

Subscription Bargain Week, A 

Subscription Contest, Successful 

Youthful Typo on Firm Foundation, A. 
Numbers, Printing Consecutive 


Obituary: 


Boardman, William F 

Bryant, John 

Burke, Judge Henry W 

CRIE, T9E. BICCUONy 6.5 a0 oo s:0:65 9109.06 6:00 
Capo, Miguel . 

Cooney, Peter J., Sr 

Cornell, William G. 


Demers, Eugene L 
Francis, Reginald W 
Funk, Dr. Isaac Kaufman 
Geer, Elihu Howard 
Gunthorp, James 

King, Albert B 

Lischer, Oscar 


Mitchell, Park 

Parsons, Charles P 

Roeder, Henry 

Skidmore, Benjamin F 

Trauger, John L 

Woodcock, Albert Wallace 

Wright, Earnest A.. 
Old-time Printing Pressmen’s Association. 
OlG-tMNS BOUVET, AN. 6053 oc scccesscesacc 2 
Out of the Hell Box 


Paper for the Job, The 
Paper-stock Record, A Simple 
Parcels — Hobart, of Holden, Missouri, 
on t 
Parchment, Identifying Genuine 
Patent-law Legislation 
Photoengravers’ Sixteenth Annual Con- 
vention 
Portraits : 
Allen, Henry 
Baker, Herbert L 
Barker, Fred .. 


Beyer, Ernest 
Blanchard, D. F 


Cardinael, Cyrille 
Carl, Charles P.... 


Dammeyer, 
Dempsey, A. W 


Dunbar, 


Francis, Charles 
Harland, George 
Hartman, William J 
Hastie, John W 
Hays, Joseph .... 


Hornstein, 
Hunt, Franz A 


Lynch, James M 
Macgowan, Robert W.. 





INDEX. 








Portraits — Continued: 
McCormick, John 
MeMillan, J. S 
Merrill, Clarence A 
Miller, Joaquin 
Nelson, Edgar E 
Nuhn, A. L 
Parrish, Frank H 
Patterson, A. T 


Porte, Roy T 

Prout, Hedley C 
Ralph, Director 
Rathbun, WwW 
Ruggles, Robert G 
Sherman, Vice-President 
Stocking, Louis D 


Pressroom : 
Aluminum and Celluloid, Printing on... 
Antique Stock, Cover-ink on 
Bearers, Form Locked Up without 
Bearers, The Function of 
Bond Paper, Vignette Engraving on.... 
Bronze, Gold, Unsuitable Size for 
Celluloid, Printing on 
Cerotype Plates, Printing from. 
Cylinder Raising, Trouble with 
Drying Printed Matter by Electric Heat. 


Electricity in Paper, A Novel Method of 
8 


Dissipating 
Electro Give, How Many Impressions 
Will 
Electrotypes, Long Run from 
Embossing from 
Embossing with a Gloss Finish 
Enamel Book, Four-color Label on 
Form Letters on Platen Press, Printing 


Form-rollers Are Not Set Properly, The 
89 


Guides, Sheet Rebounds from 
India, Illustrated Book from 


Ink, To Give a Glossy Appearance to... 
24 


Ink versus Impression 

Making Ready, Rubber Solution in 
Motors to Drive Presses 

Newspaper Presswork, Good 
Offset-press Plates 

Overlay versus Underlay 

Overlays, Chamfering the Edges of 
Perforating on a Platen Press 
Photogravure Prints, Imitating. 

Power, Economy in 

Pressroom 102, 245, 421, 577, 702, 
Register, Close, on Bond 

Register on Small Labels, Imperfect... . 
Register on Three-color Plates, Good... 
ea? Composition, The Effect of Water 


‘notions Be Washed, When Should 
Rollers Melting 
Rollers Melting, To Prevent 
Rollers, Red Ink*Dried Hard on 
Rollers Wearing on Ends 
Rough-surfaced Stock, Printing on 
Rubber Blanket Harm Type, Does 
Slur on Border Rule 
Steam Coil Under Press 
Tin-plate Printing 
Tin Plate, Printing on Decorated 
Tin, Printing on 
Tint-blocks 
Type, Worn, The Cause of.. 
Washing Type-forms 
Wrinkling of Printed Sheets 
Pride in Our Product, Need More 
Printer, The (verse) 
Printerdom, The Greatest Need of 
Printers, A Glance at Some Great 


Mee 
waa Trip Abroad, A 
Printing Ideals 
Printing Machinery and Supplies Exhibit. 
Process Engraving: 
Are-light Pairs, Light Intensity of 
Brains Among Photoengravers 
Cleaning the Hands After Work 
“ Color and Its Application to Print- 
ing” 
— Maker, Making It Easy for 
t 


Baeiation, Publicity, for Engravers. . 
Electric Are Lamps, Carbons for 
Enamel for Zine 

Enamel Solution to Use in the Camera.. 
Etcher, The Old-fashioned 

Etching, To Brush or Not to Brush Dur- 


ing 

Half-tone History, Some Early 

“ Half-tone Process, The,” 
Verfasser 





Process Engraving — Continued: 
Half-tone Screen on Dry-plate Film.... 
High-light Process Again, The. 

High Lights, Loss of Detail in the 

I. A. of Photoengravers, Recommenda- 
tions of the 

Iodide of Potassium, A Substitute for.. 

Iodine Solvents for Water Solutions. 

Labor-saving Must Follow Cost System. 

Learn Photoengraving, To 

Learning Photoengraving by Mail 


. 873 


418 
249 


Manufacturing Photoengravers, Minutes 
874 


Map Coloring, Stencil Process for 

Metal for Engravers, A New.... 

Metal Rules, Photoengraving 

Negative Collodion Base 

Offset Press, Reversed Type Transfers 
for the 


—ew Convention, The Com- 


t 
Vaataneasenins to Enjoy Boston Hospi- 
lity 


Photolithography for the Offset Press... 
8 


Positive and Negative 

Posters, Half-tone 

Process Engraving ....62, 249, 418, 569, 

732 

Processwork, Hanky Panky in 

Proofs, Engravers’, Should Be Honest... 

Publicity Necessary for Photoengravers. 

Scum on Enamel Prints, Causes for 

Telephone Wires, Sending Photographs 
Over 

Three-color Processwork, Authority on. 

Three-color Work Requires Organization 

White Ink, Printing with, from Zine 
Plates 

Women as Photoengravers 

—_, -cmaseneeen in Sensitizing Solution 


Zine gp in Relief Invented by M. 
Gillott 
Zine Ruined by Burning in Enamel..... 


Progressive Printer Suspends 
Proofreading, Grammar and. .98, 235, 399, 


Proofroom: 
Article, Misuse of an 
Case and Number. 
Compound Words 
Dates without Years, Best Form of.... 
Dictionary, Best, for Printers 
Division in Dispute, A 
Proofroom 97, 234, 398, 537, 713, 
Quotations 
Singular or Plural 
Spelling, Simplified 
Spelling, The Effort to “ Simplify ”’ 
Spelling, The Proofreader’s Duty as to.. 
Subscription to a Letter, Pointing of... 
Than After Different, Use of. 
Verbs, Singular, A Common Misuse of. 


Q 


Question Box: # 

Adhesive Compound, Formula for 
Advertisement-layout Sheets 
Advertisements, Stock 
eee aaa Course to Printers, Benefit 

t) 
Advertising Record for Foreman 
Air Brushes 


Air Compressor Attached to Linotype. . 
1 


Arrow to Cardboard, Fastening 
Art Journals 

Automatic Card Presses 

Ballot Printing, A Problem in 
Box-top Lithos 

Brass Rule, Preparation to Clean. 
Campbell Two-revolution Press 


Cardboard Tubes, Machines for Making. 
9 


Cards, Small Presses for Printing 
Celluloid, Glue for Putting Gold Leaf on 
Celluloid, Treatise on 

Cloth Printing — Dieing Labels 

Cloth, Printing on 

Coin-wrappers 

Cost System for Newspaper and Job 


Office 
Counter g rae 
Cut-outs, Lithographic 
Cylinder-pressfeeder Seats 
Dick’s Mailer 
Dies to Plates, Attaching 
Dross, Linotype 
Electricity in Paper 
Emblem Cards, Embossed 
Embossed Program Covers 
Embossing 
Enamel Letters for Window Signs. 
End-check Printing Machine 
Envelopes, Local Scenes on 


—" 








Question Box — Continued: 
Estimating, Correspondence Schools in. 
Etching with Acid 7 
Fan-fold Forms 
Fan-handles 
French and German Typefounders 
Furniture, Printers’ 

Glue, Quick-drying 

Gummed Paper, High-grade............ 9 

Gummed Stickers 

Hoag Rapid Press 

House Organs, Printers Publishing..... 

Imprint Matrices 

Ink, Gleitsmann 

Ink, Job, Imported 

Ink-fountain Dividers 

International Lithographers’ Union.... 

Jobs, System of Keeping Tab on Prog- 
ress of 

Journalism, Correspondence Course in.. 7 

Journalism, Schools of 7 

Juengst, The 

Labels, Dies for Cutting 

Lead-pencils for Advertising Purposes.. 

Loose-leaf Binder for Three-on Bank 
Checks 

Loose-leaf Binders, Metal Parts for.... 

Low-slug Cutting Machine 

Magazine Publication, Wants Book on.. 

Measurement of Lead Cast on Slug 

Monoline, The 

Mucilage, Postage-stamp 

Music Plates, Electrotype 

Nonpareil Press Located 

Offset-press Manufacturers 

Optical Illusions 

“Optical Illusions ” 
Where 

Overlays, Zine, and Process of Making.. 

Pad-ink, To Thicken 

Paper Bags, Roll Paper, Ete 

Paper on Glass, Mounting 

Paper, Removing Printers’ Ink from... 

Paste, Formule for 

Patent Rights, A Question of 

“ Photo-Engravers’ Bulletin” 

“Plate Makers Criterion ” 

Plate-printing and Letterpress Printing 

Plates, Hard-rubber 

Posters for Stock Show, Lithograph.. 

Pressboard 

Presswork, School of 

Printers’ Machinery and Supplies, Amer- 
ican Dealers in 

Printing-presses and Printing Plants in 


e 

Printing Trade, Concerning the Future 
of the 42 

Proofreading, How to Learn 


Question Box ....109, 270, 428, 579, 744, 
Reversible Type 

Rubber-type Manufacturers 

Rule Borders, Making Good Joints in... 
Society and Lodge Pins 57 
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